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AMERICAN FLOUR IN THE 


Part II 
IN ATHENS itself there are 
a] not many firms engaged in 
the importation of wheat 
or flour, but a number are 
: located at Pirzeus, which is 
about ten to twelve miles from Athens 
and is the port and commercial district 
for that city. An electric railway con- 
nects Athens and Pirzus, and a fast 
half-hour train service is maintained 
throughout the day. In this part of 
Greece the conditions as regards the im- 
portation of flour and grain are similar 
to those in Salonica. Owing to there 
being a greater population, however, the 
imports at Pirszeus are larger than those 
at Salonica. The total population of 
Greece is estimated at ten million, and as 
bread is the staple food, with cheese, 
olives and vegetables, one can readily un- 
derstand the importance of the flour 
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trade in such a country. I was told that 
meat is rarely eaten by the laboring or 
peasant class except on Sundays and 
feast days. 

Through the American consul general, 
W. L. Lowrie, I learned that at the 
present time there are two great dif- 
ficulties confronting the importer: first, 
the unfavorable situation of the Greek 
exchange; and second, the difficulty of 
buying remittances to pay for imported 
goods, owing to the control exercised by 
the bankers’ consortium. Until political 
and general conditions develop such a 
situation that the future of the country 
will be on a more definite basis, there can 
be but little hope of improvement in the 
import trade. 

I was informed that the Greek minis- 


try of war has bought large quantities 
of war material, paying for the goods 
with treasury bonds, which mature in 
one, two and three years, and are issued 
in the currency in which the respective 
contracts are made. Holders of these 
government bonds find it possible to have 
them discounted with local banks at 
twelve to fifteen per cent, whereas 
French and Italian financiers discount 
them at sixteen per cent and English 
banks at from twenty to twenty-four 
per cent, including the interest of six 
per cent which these notes are yielding. 
The amount of these treasury notes 
issued up to the beginning of this year is 
said to be about sixty million drachmas. 

I did not hear of any grain or flour 


having been purchased in this way by the 


LEVANT 


Greek government, and I do not suppose 
that any exporting firms in America or 
Canada would be willing to consider the 
proposition. As long as Greek importers 
are willing to open credits for their pur- 
chases, this is undoubtedly a much sim- 
pler and safer method of doing business. 
I found no objection on the part of im- 
porters to the opening of credits as far 
as foodstuffs are concerned, but I under- 
stand that the importers of textiles and 
leather goods generally do business by 
payment on arrival of the documents in 
Greece. 
IMPORTANCE OF BRANDS 

The best and only satisfactory way for 
a mill to introduce its flour is to make 
arrangements with a good, reliable firm 
of agents and then consign a carload or 
two of the brands it wishes to introduce. 
A mill must make up its mind to be sat- 
isfied to have these goods distributed at 
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a price that is possibly a little below the 
market, in order to get the brands known. 
Flours are bought largely on the reputa- 
tion of the brands, as there are not 
many good judges of flour in the trade. 
The result is that if the baker or con- 
sumer gets used to a brand of flour, he 














The Temple of Theseus, Best Preserved of All the Greek Temples 


sticks to that brand and will have no 
other.. As far as American flour is con- 


-cerned, many buyers or consumers do not 


understand the English wording or let- 
tering, and simply recognize the brand 
by some feature of the design. It would, 
therefore, be advisable to have some dis- 
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tinguishing mark for brands shipped to 
this market. 

At the present time the Greek mills 
manufacture only two grades of flour. 
The top grade is known as A.A. No. 1, 
and is a seventy per cent flour. I ob- 
tained samples of this flour and found 





it was quite fair in quality, containing 
a considerable amount of strength, as re- 
cently a good proportion of Manitoba 
wheat has been used in its manufacture. 
The other quality, known as A.A. grade, 
is about a ninety-five per cent extraction 
(Continued on page 621.) 





A General View of the Town of Pirwus and Its Harbor 
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“Jef Davis Moseby, who’s got a one-gallus mill up to Roarin’ 
Creek,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
‘ain't ever run hardly any until here a little while back when 
danged ef he didn’t start in to ruinin’ wheat night and 
day/steady. Every crick miller around here was 

; beat out wonderin’ how he done it 
until the revenuers come along 
BJ an’ found out Jef was jes’ turnin’ 
the mill to make a noise an’ cover 
up a half-barrel licker still he'd 


4the wheel house. Jef give bond, an’ now 
oe he’s out an’ around cussin’ the guv’ ment 

“—! an’ sayin’ ef it’s goin’ to shet off usin’ up the by- 
products, millin’ profits is goin’ to be cut down to where, 
goin’ on full time, they ain’t goin’ to be worth hellroom.” 








MECCA, MO. 

Kansas City is to be the Mecca of 
milling during the last days of May and 
the first ones of June. Not only does 
the Millers’ National Federation hold its 
mass convention on May 31 and June 1 
and 2, but the National Federated Flour 
Clubs will meet there in annual conven- 
tion on June 1, the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers on June 5 to 10, and the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 
on June 5 to 9. Those millers who take 
advantage of the invitation to make a 
tour of the Kansas wheat regions after 
the Federation convention will return 
just in time to encounter the operative 
millers and the cereal chemists gathering 
for their respective meetings. 

This unusual grouping of conventions 
is of considerable importance, because it 
will inevitably bring together many rep- 
resentatives of different branches of 
what is, after all, a single industry. The 
close kinship between the operative mill- 
ers and the cereal chemists is obvious, 
and both of them have much that they 
can teach to and learn from the mill 
managers and the flour Gistributors. It 
is significant that, at the recent meeting 
of the Ohio millers, an address on labora- 
tory control of flour buying was made 
by W. P. Tanner, representing the flour 
distributors, who thereby directly linked 
together three out of the four groups 
soon to meet in Kansas City. 

I’rom the millers’ standpoint, the most 
interesting feature of this consolidation 
of meetings is the chance it affords to 
get together with the members of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs. ‘To 
some extent during the past year the two 
organizations have been working at cross 
purposes, although it has at all times 
been clearly to the interests of both to 
co-operate. There is a far better chance 
of achieving real unity amid the friendly 
and cheerful surroundings of a mass con- 
vention, given over in part to the renew- 
ing of acquaintances and the extension 
of good will, than through the formali- 
ties of correspondence and committee 
meetings. 

A special committee of the Millers’ 
National Federation is now at work on 
plans for a national co-operative adver- 


tising campaign to increase the consump- 
tion of wheat flour. A _ similar pro- 
gramme was outlined some time ago by 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, and 
the complete unity of interests in this 
matter provides a particularly promising 
opportunity for active work side by side 
during the coming sessions in Kansas 
City. 

Furthermore, the Federation sales con- 
tract committee recommended in its re- 
port at the April meeting that a com- 


* mittee be appointed “for the purpose of 


meeting with the committee of the Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs at the mass meeting, 
for the purpose of formulating, if pos- 
sible, a contract which will fully protect 
buyer and seller.” It is not unreason- 
able to hope that the cheerful atmos- 
phere of the convention can bring about 
what acrimonious correspondence has 
hitherto completely failed to accomplish, 
and that, after the Flour Clubs’ banquet 
on May 31 and the Federation’s on June 
1, the members of the two committees 
will meet with such a sense of well-fed 
comfort that their differences of opinion 
will vanish. 

The formal programme of the millers’ 
mass meeting has yet to be announced, 
but, whatever its character may finally 
prove to be, the outstanding fact regard- 
ing the convention will certainly be its 
“get together” nature. It will be a time 
for millers to meet other millers, for the 
men of the Northwest, the East and the 
Far West to see for themselves what the 
millers of the Southwest have accom- 
plished in recent years. Millers from all 
parts of the country will have a chance 
to meet the men from the great consum- 
ing centers who buy and sell their flour. 
If they so desire, they can wait over long 
enough to see the men who actually op- 
erate the mills, and the scientists on 
whom depends so much of the progress 
of flour milling. 

After all, this is the true value of any 
trade convention. The speeches, however 
able they’ may be, are sooner or later 
forgotten; the resolutions too often go 
the way of all traditional expressions of 
good intentions. The things that live are 
the acquaintances that ripen into friend- 
ships, the contacts renewed, the broaden- 


ing of ideas, the opportunities to cast off, 
for a few days, the restraints of narrow 
competition and to meet rivals as friends. 

There are people who live in small 
towns who have never been and have no 
desire to go to the neighboring big city. 
In the same way, there are members of 
every industry who see no value in at- 
tending trade conventions. In both cases 
the result is a narrowing of the horizon, 
a cramping of activity. With its four 
big meetings relating to the milling in- 
dustry, Kansas City from May 31 to 
June 10 becomes the center of the coun- 
try for every one who is concerned with 
the manufacture or distribution of flour, 
and any miller who, being able to go, 
fails to do so is thereby depriving him- 
self of such an opportunity as has rarely 
occurred in the history of the industry. 


TIME TO STOP 


The St. Louis Post Dispatch recently 
published an extraordinary article which, 
regardless of the argument therein pre- 
sented, is impressive, as being of an un- 
usual character to be found in a daily 
newspaper. It has no news or sensa- 
tional value, it is neither flippantly amus- 
ing nor cynically captious, and it bears 
the name of no prominent personage as 
its author, although it is ably and intel- 
ligently written, losing no weight by rea- 
son of its anonymity. 

It is a serious and very earnest appeal 
to the governors of the various states in 
the Union to halt the march toward fed- 
eral empire, and occupies over seven col- 
umns of space, its length alone being 
significant of the importance attached 
to the subject by the editor of the news- 
paper in which it appears. 

The document is in every way worthy 
of the very widest and most thoughtful 
consideration. The Northwestern Miller 
does not feel justified in republishing it, 
since its subject is not directly connected 
with the field it covers; to publish ex- 
tracts from it would convey but a smat- 
tering of its scope, and would be unsat- 
isfactory and inadequate; therefore it 
can only commend it as the sort of thing 
that newspapers ought to do and which 
is very rare in the American daily press, 
although common enough in English 
journals. ‘This, irrespective of the mer- 
its of the article itself. 

In all details, The Northwestern Miller 
does not find itself in agreement with 
the author, yet with his general purpose 
to warn and summon decisive and united 
action against the steadily increasing en- 
croachments of the federal government, 
particularly in the matter of taxation, 
it is heartily and emphatically in accord. 
The growth and extension of centralized 
government, especially since the coming 
of war gave the initial excuse, has been 
amazing, and in many respects even 
alarming. 

By common consent, in view of the na- 
tional emergency, powers were tacitly 
conceded to Washington which a few 
months before would have met with prac- 
tically unanimous opposition. There was 
neither time nor opportunity for care- 
fully weighed considerations of state or 
individual rights. Everything gave way 
to the universal desire to back the gov- 
ernment. 

Under cover of public sentiment, the 
bureaucrat, the functionary and the tax 
eater gradually waxed more powerful, 
and concessions ceded as a war necessity 
were assumed by them to be inherent 
and enduring rights. No autocracy on 
earth ever possessed greater power of 
coercion and compulsion than that which 
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had its seat in Washington during the 
war. That it exercised its mighty pre- 
rogatives benignly, honestly, and on the 
whole wisely is of course debatable, but 
whether it did so or not has no bearing 
whatever on the fact that it was actually 
dictatorial and not republican. 

In England during the war, notwith- 
standing the existence of the Defense of 
the Realm Act, commonly called “Dora,” 
conscription and all the other arbitrary 
interferences with individual liberty made 
necessary by the state of war, it was 
astonishing how sturdily the British citi- 
zen guarded his personal rights, and how 
quickly and earnestly he resented the 
prolongation of bureaucratic meddling 
as soon as the emergency ceased. It was 
common comment in England in 1918 
that America, the so-called republic, gave 
more power to its president than Brit- 
ain’s king, prime minister or parliament 
possessed, 

The war has been over for nearly four 
years, sufficient time in which to relegate 
the bureaucrat to his proper place. The 
people of the United States are still 
paying war taxes, and Congress is loth 
to reduce them. Special forms of reve- 
nue getting, notably that devised by the 
iniquitous system of “zone” charges for 
mail matter of the second class, adopted 
as a war measure and yielding from four 
to six times the normal income for the 
same service, remain unamended and un- 
changed. 

The government at Washington having 
experienced the sensation of receiving 
and expending the enormous sums exact- 
ed from the people under pressure of 
war needs, and having discovered how 
easy it is to exact and collect an income 
tax, does not intend, if it can help it, 
to revert to the comparatively frugal and 
simple revenue basis of pre-war times. 
It proposes to perpetuate and even to 
extend the present system of federal 
usurpation of state rights. Congress, 
dealing in billions where once it consid- 
ered millions ample, finds new ways of 
expending the national income. 

The machinery put in operation during 
the war is not dismantled or abandoned, 
except in instances where its continua- 
tion would be flagrantly absurd and use- 
less. Instead, it seeks new fields of ac- 
tivity; fields that the state, the munici- 
pality, or the individual could more 
rightfully and far better cultivate and 
develop. 

The bureaucrats cling to place and die 
hard. Hundreds and thousands of them 
still occupy sinecures in Washington, 
drawing salaries for nominal duties. The 
functionary in office is no less insolent 
than in the days of the war, and the tax 
eaters, made necessary by a vicious and 
unscientific federal income tax law, still 
multiply and wax fat. 

Above all, the rights of the state are 
increasingly ignored and overridden, and 
the march of federal empire having its 
seat in Washington goes on, contrary to 
the spirit of the Constitution and regard- 
less of the warnings of the founders of 


‘the republic, who feared this danger even 


more than they feared foreign conquest 
or invasion. 

The Civil War, it is true, determined 
that this was a nation; nevertheless, while 
the right of secession was absolutely de- 
nied and the question forever settled in 
the negative, it remained that the United 
States were states united, one out of 
many, and each state had its apparently 
inalienable rights. Gradually, largely 
through the power of federal taxation 
reaching to preposterous excesses, these 
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rights have been, invaded until now they 
approach virtual extinction. 

It is useless to appeal to Congress, 
which is a part of the federal govern- 
ment. The remedy lies with the states 
themselves, as the writer in the Post 
Dispatch points out. Article V of the 
Constitution provides it in the applica- 
tion of two thirds of the several states 
for an amendment. This should repeal 
the power of the federal government to 
command unlimited revenue save in time 
of war. In no other way can this grow- 
ing abuse be checked, and the appeal is 
made to the governors to set the ma- 
chinery in motion for this purpose. It is 
to be hoped that they will act coura- 
geously and quickly. ‘ 


BRANCHING OUT 


The recent purchase of milling prop- 
erties in the Southwest by important 
Minneapolis milling companies, together 
with rumors that these and other con- 
cerns were planning an increase in their 
activities at various points more or less 
distant from their main location, has 
given rise to a vague feeling that Minne- 
apolis may have passed its great period 
as the world’s foremost flour milling cen- 
ter, and is entering on years of declining 
flour output and reduced milling activity. 

It is, of course, true that many of the 
peculiar conditions on which the growth 
of Minneapolis as a milling center was 
based have ceased to exist. The North- 
west no longer has a monopoly of hard 
wheat production; ‘the famous Minne- 
apolis hard spring wheat flour, which 
once commanded almost any premium its 
makers chose to ask, both in America 
and abroad, is now competing with excel- 
lent flours made from Kansas hard win- 
ter and Canadian spring wheat. The 
problems affecting transportation have 
entirely changed within the past three or 
four decades, and relative freight rates 
play an important part in influencing the 
geographical course of the milling in- 
dustry. 

On the other hand, it is a mistake to 
see any special significance for the fu- 
ture of milling at Minneapolis in the 
purchase by Minneapolis companies of 
milling properties in other 
When, some years ago, a few of the 
southwestern milling companies under- 
took to enter the Northwest, and bought 
mills in Minnesota and elsewhere, mostly 
with results wholly unsatisfactory to 
themselves, nobody took it as meaning 
that milling in the Southwest was falling 
into a decline. In the same way, the 
kind of branching out exemplified by re- 
cent transfers of milling property does 
not indicate that Minneapolis is on the 
way toward elimination as a great mill- 
ing center. 

Conditions in flour milling are such as 
to defy prophecy from year to year. 
One season may bring a hard winter 
wheat crop of fine milling quality and 
ample in supply, and with it a crop of 
spring wheat of most unsatisfactory pro- 
portions. The next harvest may see the 
tables completely turned; spring wheat 
may become as plentiful and as cheap 
as hard winter, and of superior flour 
making quality. Freight rates and trans- 
portation conditions fluctuate sharply, so 
that a district which one year is laboring 
under a heavy handicap of adversely dis- 
criminatory rates may the next have a 
marked advantage over its competitors. 

No matter where a flour mill may be 
located, it is always subject to such tem- 
porary dangers as these. A change in 
tariff policies may either open or close 
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its channels for vast supplies of import- 
ed wheat; local injury to crops may de- 
plete its normal grain supply. Further- 
more, in the keen competition between 
spring and winter wheat flours, the tend- 
ency of the buying trade inclines now 
one way and now the other, depending 
largely on price conditions over which 
the millers themselves have little control. 

The action of those Minneapolis mill- 
ing companies which have acquired mills 
in the Southwest means only that they 
intend to be ready ahead of time for 
whatever may happen. If circumstances 
temporarily favor hard winter wheat 
flour, they plan to be in a position to 
take advantage of. the fact. Whether the 
experiment will work better than the cor- 
responding ones undertaken by some of 
the southwestern mills in entering spring 
wheat territory remains to be seen; in 
any event, the plan is entirely reason- 
able, and does not in the slightest degree 
involve an assumption that flour milling 
in the Northwest is on the wane. 

The name of Minneapolis still has a 
significance the world over which belongs 
to no other milling city. Its total ca- 
pacity of nearly ninety-seven thousand 
barrels of flour a day is far greater than 
that of any other city in the world; in 
the United States its nearest rival is 
Buffalo, with a total daily capacity of 
thirty-five thousand barrels. The daily 
capacity of Kansas City, Missouri, is a 
little under twenty thousand barrels; 
Kansas City, Kansas, Wichita, Portland, 
Tacoma, St. Louis and New York are 
closely grouped with capacities each in 
the neighborhood of ten to twelve thou- 
sand barrels a day. 

So long as the Minneapolis mills can 
secure ample supplies of hard spring 
wheat to grind, there is little danger that 
the city will lose the position it won 
nearly half a century ago. If the farm- 
ers of Minnesota and the Dakotas cannot 
or will not provide this wheat, ways will 
undoubtedly be found for bringing it in 
from the vast spring wheat areas of 
western Canada. No tariff barrier which 
would permanently cripple spring wheat 
milling in the United States can long 
exist, and the maintenance of a duty on 
wheat depends primarily on the ability of 
the spring wheat farmers of the North- 
west to furnish adequate supplies at 
reasonable prices. 

During the eighties the average annual 
flour production of the Minneapolis mills 
was 5,378,000 barrels; during the nineties 
it rose to 11,684,000 barrels. Inthe first 
decade of the present century the avy- 
erage output was 14,688,000 barrels of 
flour a year, while in the ten years ending 
with 1920 the yearly production was 16,- 
943,000 barrels. Including 1921, and 
dividing the period since 1880 into seven- 
year groups, the steadiness of the ad- 
vance is even more conspicuous. For the 
period from 1880 through 1886 the yearly 
average flour production of Minneapolis 
was 4,161,000 barrels; for the next period 
it was 7,674,000; for the third, 12,833,000; 
for the fourth, 14,705,000; for the fifth, 
16,030,000, and for the sixth and last, 
from 1915 through 1921, it was 16,576,- 
000. These figures certainly do not in- 
dicate that Minneapolis is in any imme- 
diate danger of losing its position among 
milling centers. 

One of the conspicuous features of the 
development of the milling industry in 
the past fifteen years has been the tend- 
ency of larger mills to replace the smaller 
ones, and for groups of mills to come 
together under a single management, 


particularly for the purpose of mer- 


chandising their products. The 1919 cen- 
sus shows an increase of forty-two per 
cent over 1909 in the number of mills 
each producing over a hundred thousand 
barrels of flour during the year, although 
the total number of mills of all sizes was 
materially reduced. In the same way, 
consolidations have greatly increased the 
number of milling companies operating 
anywhere from three to ten or twelve 


mills, often widely scattered as to loca- . 
‘tion. 


The acquisition by Minneapolis con- 
cerns of mills in the Southwest is direct- 
ly in line with this general tendency 
throughout the industry. Similar action 
is by no means unlikely on the part of 
other companies located in different parts 
of the country, nor is it totally impos- 
sible that United States milling com- 
panies may secure the control of mills in 
Canada. Any one, however, who persists 
in interpreting such expansion of indi- 
vidual interests to mean that Minneap- 
olis, or any other milling center, is in 
danger of losing its position is entirely 
misreading the tendencies which at, pres- 
ent are clearly marked throughout the 
industry. 


RIDING FOR A FALL 


It will require more even than the 
practiced glibness of the grain trade’s 
publicity department to convince the 
country that recent developments on the 
Chicago Board of Trade and elsewhere 
have not been the direct result of specu- 
lative manipulation. The sudden pressure 
on May wheat, the hurried purchases by 
shorts who were in the process of being 
squeezed, the advance in prices on the 
thinnest of excuses, or with no excuse at 
all; every phase of the performance 
bears the characteristic marks of that 
form of speculation which the public re- 
gards as gambling. 

When wheat option prices jump six 
or eight cents in the course of one day’s 
trading, and when the current news pro- 
vides absolutely no information indicat- 
ing either an increased demand for ac- 
tual-wheat or a prospective shortage of 
supplies, there is only one possible con- 
clusion to be drawn. When the same 
thing happens year after year at almost 
exactly the same time, becoming so fa- 
miliar that the “May squeeze” is marked 
on Chicago’s calendar as methodically as 
Easter or Decoration Day, the natural 
assumption is that the speculative lead- 
ers feel so sure of their ground that they 
dare to defy public opinion. 

In this, however, they are wrong. They 
have acquired a false confidence through 
the failure of the farmers’ marketing 
plan to accomplish its: far too extensive 
purposes, and through the fact that the 
Capper-Tincher bill had most of its teeth 
drawn before its enactment. They be- 
lieve that last year saw the worst of their 
troubles, and that, because they were able 
to survive the storm with relatively slight 
damage, they have nothing to fear from 
the future. 

In 1920 and 1921, when the shadow of 
government control still rested darkly 
over the grain trade, there were profuse 
promises of reform. Speculation of the 
kind represented by the “May squeeze” 
was to be eliminated, and transactions in 
grain futures were to be maintained only 
to permit of legitimate hedging. There 
was to be no more opportunity for price 
manipulation by gamblers who never held 
a bushel of actual wheat, but who bought 
or sold paper promises in such a way 
as to force wheat prices up or down as 
they saw fit. 
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“The devil was sick, the devil a monk 
would be; the devil was well, the devil 
a monk was he.” The grain exchanges, 
or those who use them for purely specu- 
lative purposes, have of late given a 
vivid interpretation of the old adage. 
The official leaders plead helplessness; if 
members of the exchanges in good stand- 
ing choose suddenly to buy or sell a par- 
ticular option, the managers are obvi- 
ously powerless to prevent it. The men 
who really direct operations say nothing, 
and pocket their immense profits. 

This method of doing business, if per- 
severed in much longer, will lead to one 
of two things: either the principal buy- 
ers of actual wheat will ally themselves 
closely with the farmers’ selling agency, 
or else the government will once more 
interfere, and this time will not be put 
off by specious promises of reform. 

The United States Grain Growers, In- 
corporated, has seen troublous times, but 
it is by no means defunct. Its leaders 
made the mistake of promising too much 
and too rapid results, but they must have 
known all along that it would take years 
for them to build up such an organiza- 
tion as they had planned. Just now the 
grain exchanges are playing straight into 
their hands; they are giving them a pow- 
erful argument, not alone with the farm- 
ers or the public, but with the men whose 
business it is to buy grain. 

The millers are utterly out of patience 
with the vagaries of grain prices as 
manipulated on the exchanges. They 
know that the greatest obstacle to steady 
and consistent flour buying is the fluc- 
tuation of wheat prices for causes ut- 
terly unrelated to supply and demand. 
At the Chicago meeting last June it was 
apparent that the millers, far from being 
in close sympathy with the grain ex- 
changes during their period of tribula- 
tion, were acutely conscious of themselves 
being the chief sufferers from unre- 
strained gambling in grain. 

The immensely complex machinery for 
financing, distributing and storing the 
nation’s grain crops has an incalculable 
value, and the millers, as the principal 
buyers of wheat and other milling grain, 
have every reason to desire that it should 
be kept intact and able to operate effi- 
ciently. Their position makes them al- 
most inevitably close allies of the grain 
trade, and its welfare means almost as 
much to them as that of their own in- 
dustry. They cannot, however, have any 
sympathy with the use of that machinery, 
in open contempt of the public good, for 
purposes of gambling for the sole bene- 
fit of a few powerful interests. 

The grain exchanges will either have to 
find some way of putting a stop to such 
speculative activities as are exemplified 
in the present “May squeeze,” or some- 
body else will do so for them. The time 
for protestations of innocence and good 
intentions has long since passed. The 
millers have no desire to see a revival 
of government control of the grain trade, 
but they do not propose indefinitely to be 
made the victims of a small group of 
grain gamblers. The grain exchanges 
have successfully withstood the attacks 
of their enemies, but it will be an evil 
day for them if their failure to carry 
out their promises of reform finally 
aligns even their closest friends against 
them. 

It is npt too late, even now, for the 
necessary housecleaning to be undertaken 
and carried out, but the whole country is 
out of patience with promises that mean 
nothing in the face of manifest proofs 
of speculative manipulation. 
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Gradually declining prices for wheat, 
and consequently for flour and millfeeds, 
have resulted in a slight increase of flour 
buying orders, but no one is convinced 
that the present price basis has anything 
permanent about it, and prospects are 
bearish rather than the reverse. The 
gain in the winter wheat crop estimate 
in the United States, the big wheat crop 
harvested in India, and reports that the 
Argentine crop is likely to exceed the 
first estimates, all combine to indicate 
lower rather than higher wheat prices 
soon to come. There may, of course, be 
a sharp change in the other direction, 
but present prospects are anything but 
encouraging for heavy forward buying 
of flour at current prices. 

The demand for flour for domestic 
consumption is, as usual, based on imme- 
diate needs, as stocks in general are 
small. Clears for export continue to be 
wanted, with the available supply insuf- 
ficient, particularly that of spring wheat 
clears. The official export figures for 
the month of March, just issued, showed 
a material gain in flour exports, the 
month’s shipments of 1,495,000 bbls being 
larger than those of any preceding month 
since October. It seems likely that the 
April record will closely parallel that of 
March. Wheat exports, meanwhile, have 
continued small, the March shipments 
abroad of 7,645,000 bus comparing with 
the maximum of 58,537,000 bus reached 
last August. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Mag @ wcsrccess $8.50 $7.60 $7.15 
May 2 ccccccece 8.70 7.65 7.26 
a Se eee 8.40 7.50 7.05 
March 1 ...ees% 8.80 . 7.90 7.40 
Feb. 1 wi. ccccce 7.75 6.85 6.50 
Jam. 1O® cocceve 7.30 6.50 6.20 
Fam, BS ccccesecs 7.40 6.75 6.30 
Bet, 2 sqwsccece 7.85 7.00 6.50 
Nov. 2 cccssccee 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Oct. |b. sceccsece 8.60 7.45 6.95 
Bowe. B eecccescs 8.70 7.55 7.05 
AUG. 2 covcceere 9.40 7.50 7.00 
1 & atwavaens 9.15 7.90 7.35 
Fume 2 cwescces 10.05 9.05 8.60 
Pea © éscecens 8.45 7.90 7.30 
May 14, 1920f.. 16.2 15.05 13.85 
*Low point since July, 1916. tRecord 


high point, 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Pe Ds iiasensc $6.25 $6.05 $5.35 
Me © sccurewrs 6.25 5.90 5.40 
AGT © ceviccecn 5.70 5.60 5.20 
MOOG b. ccecsae 5.70 5.55 5.30 
POE. BD ccvaveves 4.80 4.75 4.80 
POM, DB ses cveess 4.75 4.75 4.65 
Dee, B reccsoces 4.80 4.70 4.80 
ait Merete 5.25 ., 5.20 5.10 
ee E suasaesin 6.05 5.85 5.50 
Bamk. 2 ccrssess 6.20 5.90 5.55 
SS rere 6.70 6.00 5.45 
ae 2 «tiaduate 6.75 . 6.20 5.65 
Lo 2 ae e 7.05 7.00 6.35 
MSY 4 siasisace 6.00 5.90 5.70 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point, 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
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Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
April 30-May 6... 38 59 41 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average.. 43 54 40 
December average 38 55 40 
November av'ge.. 53 63 46 
October average... 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on May 9 
was $28.45 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-mouth quota- 
tions: 


oS eee re $19.35 
po ae a, SR DE icasekse 19.70 
March 1 ...... _Y ie’ “Sear 21.00 
Oe rae 27.60 July 1........ 20.60 
ee vpaeaaress SESE. MOD. oc.snees 22.65 
ee ata 24.85 May 1 ........ 22.65 
a eaten a 18.65 May 14, 1920*.. 59.80 


*Record high point, 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, May 10.) 

Toron'to.—Canadian springs have sold 
for export at 45s per sack, Glasgow. De- 
mand somewhat better, but many cable 
offers too low. Domestic trade improv- 
ing at old prices, 

Co.umsus.—Not much change in flour 
situation. “Few sales reported at re- 
duced prices. Buyers generally feel 
prices are bound to work lower. Feed 
lower. Demand quiet. 

Bautimore.—Flour steady at last fig- 
ures, with rather more buying in evi- 
dence, despite government report which 


is generally regarded as bearish. Feed 

practically unchanged and slow. 
Nasuvitte.—Flour sales are lighter, 

due to the decline in wheat. Buyers 


show an inclination to stay out of the 
market until the situation becomes better 
established. Millfeed in fair demand. 


PuiLapeLtpHi1A.—Buyers looking around 
for flour, but at lower prices than mills 
are willing to accept, and but little busi- 
ness has been consummated. Market un- 
settled, but without quotable change. 
Millfeed quiet and barely steady. 


Mitwavkee.—Flour trade moving for- 
ward about as usual, without feature. 
Prices firm but unchanged. Rye flour 
strong after temporary weakness. Trade 
fairly well maintained. Millfeed nomi- 
nally unchanged. Limited consumptive 
call. 


Boston.—Mill agents report a little 
better demand for spring and hard win- 
ter wheat flours, although no great activ- 
ity. Lower range of prices now asked 
partly responsible, as well as light stocks. 
Millfeed quiet, with market steady on 
most grades. Corn meal and oatmeal 
firm. 


Cuicaco.—Steady volume of small pur- 
chases being made in flour market, but 
business is a little slower than last week 
so far. A good demand for clears con- 
tinues, especially for the northwestern 
grades, but none of the latter are to be 
had. Prices are down 10@20c. Feed 


market somewhat easier, but demand is 
almost dead. 

Sr. Lovuis.—Flour market very dull. 
Some export demand from the Continent 
for clears, but at prices not generally ac- 
ceptable. High grade flour stagnant in 
both domestic and foreign markets. 
Millfeed market dull and unchanged; de- 
mand and offerings continue light. Flour 
quotations unchanged. 

Kansas Crry.—Flour prices generally 
unchanged, although a few mills quote 
reductions. Range of prices widest in 
several weeks, with firms quoting lowest 
prices reporting some improvement in 
trade, while others say business continues 
slow and dull. Clears remain in good re- 
quest, but only small supply available. 
Increased demand for millfeed coming 
from Pacific Coast and Southeast, and 
sales made to those points on basis of 
$22, Kansas City, for bran, 50c lower 
than the. market a week ago. Brown 
shorts $1 lower, and gray shorts un- 
changed. 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 
-——000’s omitted——_, Per ct. 


1922— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
Ree 1,495 7,645 47 
February ..... 1,203 5,576 49 
January ..... 1,099 10,038 33 

1921— 

December 1,014 10,451 30 
November 1,246 13,846 29 
October ...... 1,557 18,362 28 
September .... 1,802 30,842 21 
AUBURE 2.20008 1,873 58,537 13 
,. Ses 1,238 24,842 19 
BURG cecceccne 1,546 25,235 22 
BE ceiwceves 1,265 25,032 18 
BOT ccccceses 1,591 17,641 29 
March ....... 1,370 14,599 30 
February ..... 1,024 18,469 20 
January ...... 1,280 21,345 21 
1920— 
December 952 25,896 14 
November 1,101 26,035 16 
October ...... 1,607 35,803 17 
September .... 938 30,771 12 
BEE 0640466 1,107 27,570 16 
FUP seccsvaves 2,404 23,838 31 
By fiscal years— 
1921-22*....... 12,526 180,093 24 
i) eee 16,183 293,268 20 
1919-20........ 21,651 122,431 44 
pS eee 24,190 178,583 38 
oS) See 21,880 34,119 74 
tt | Bees 11,943 149,831. 26 
S| See 15,521 173,274 29 
1914-15........ 16,183 259,643 22 
ptt S| are 11,821 92,394 37 
Co) SS) See 11,395 91,603 36 
OE eee 11,006 30,160 62 
| 10,129 23,729 66 
|) Seer 9,041 46,680 47 
1908-09........ 10,521 66,923 44 
1907-08........ 13,927 100,371 38 
Co See 15,585 76,569 48 
By calendar years— 
BESS 60040008 16,800 279,949 20 
|, SEPT eerT es 19,854 218,280 29 
BORD cccccsvess 26,450 148,086 45 
i rrr 21,707 111,177 47 
Ra 13,926 106,196 37 
errr 14,379 154,050 30 
See 15,681 206,830 26 
errr rr 12,769 173,862 25 
Bis steeeesees 12,278 99,509 36 
ares 10,622 61,655 44 
Se 11,258 32,669 65 
0 ere 8,370 24,257 61 
0 er 9,688 48,490 47 
, See 13,013 92,780 39 
BOF ccccccccee 36,977 91,384 43 
*Nine months. 





A further trade information bulletin 
recently issued by the Department of 
Commerce relates to price regulation and 
production costs in Germany. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

May7 Mays 
May 6 Apr. 29 1921 1920 


Minneapolis - 229,630 213,865 242,425 268,265 


es BE canccce 4,815 10,670 9,865 7,180 
Dullth-Superior 21,790 10,155 7,185 11,240 
Milwaukee 5,000 4,500 6,825 14,500 














Totals .......261,235 239,190 266,300 301,185 
Outside mills*..102,430 ...... SEU 6 eee oe 

Ag’gate sprg.363,665 ...... BOGIES 2esa06 
St. Louis ...... 32,100 30,300 11,100 17,500 
is MOET avec 26,900 27,000 30,200 26,500 
Saree 132,670 92,250 128,860 64,900 
Rochester ..... 6,000 7,300 7,300 6,100 
Chicago ....... 23,000 25,000 17,250 21,250 
Kansas City.... 92,835 90,700 40,750 56,200 


Kansas Cityt...257,240 283,255 207,165 229,630 


CREME. esesecces 15,460 19,2%5 16,205 10,510 
Salina, Kansas. 27,520 27,240 19,420 ...... 
Toledo ........ 9,000 15,800 17,200 13,500 
Toledof ....... 55,585 65,935 46,955 27,035 
Indianapolis ... 7,965 7,000 3,300 3,535 
Nashville** .... 97,155 86,415 77,390 66,805 
Portland, Oreg.. 21,025 24,970 20,290 44,960 
a, Tee 22,400 22,480 12,575 32,025 
TROON siccces 13,725 15,110 18,040 36,910 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
May7 Mays 


May 6 Apr. 29 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ...... 42 40 44 49 
We, FRG cccccccces 21 46 42 31 
Duluth-Superior .. 59 27 19 , 30 
Outside mills* .... 32 42 37 33 
Average spring.. 38 40 41 40 
Milwaukee ........ 32 28 29 60 
Ty. SAE sccccvces 64 60 22 34 
ee eee 35 35 39 34 
DE at e¢teséaee 80 55 77 39 
eee 32 39 39 33 
err 58 63 - 59 75 
Kansas City ...... 81 78 36 58 
Kansas Cityt ..... 53 59 47 53 
CE v5.04 080068 61 102 67 43 
Salina, Kansas ... 60 59 45 
.. (ae 40 33 36 28 
SOOGNE 6sescccesie 41 40 30 34 
Indianapolis ...... 35 31 15 16 
Nashville** ....... 51 47 40 39 
Portland, Oregon.. 36 43 42 93 
PPP ee 42 42 24 61 
BROOME cscccveces 24 26 32 65 
oo 46 42 38 45 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 


in- 


in- 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26, 1921, to April 22, 1922 (000’s omitted): 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Flour production, bbls— 


Bee TEBE so icccicess 1,772 1,913 1,632 
June 26-April 22...... 105,499 89,063 112,281 
Flour, July 1- 

April 22, bbis— 
Peer ree 13,706 13,212 16,081 
BPE Te 525 1,314 99 
Wheat, June 26- 

April 22, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .689,000 655,000 737,062 
6664044 00 00ne 186,510 238,950 99,706 
i. ME UERTCCEEUL Ee 11,700 48,241 4,929 
Ground by mills...... 474,745 400,797 522,442 
Wheat stocks, 

April 22, bus— 
At terminals ......... 34,646 17,462 43,994 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 39,799 112,032 97,848 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 9. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring firat patent ..ccccccccssesses esceesee $8.00@ 8.30 ST.9ES B.T6 Bocce Do cees $8.15@ 8.40 $9.25@10.00 $8.25@ 8.50 $8.60@ 9.00 $9.15@ 9.25 $8.00@ 8.40 $8.00@ 8.50 
Spring standard patent .........ee.seseeeee 7.50@ 8.00 7.65@ 8.10 0 soe e Be cscs 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.00 8.25@ 8.50 7.65@ 9.00 7.60@ 8.00 ‘aes Ws nba 
Spring first clear ............++ 60.0SGb C605 ee 5.75@ 6.25 5.85@ 6.50 cece e Deveee 5.75@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.75 Teen Seren 6.75@ 7,25 5.75@ 7.00 rTTe) Serre Pere 
Hard winter short patent.............+65 eee 7.00@ 7.50 cece es Deoveve 6.75@ 7.75 7.20@ 7,40 er. eee 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.40 7.40@ 7.80 7.00@ 7.50 
Hard winter straight .......... eeseecveces ° 6.35@ 6.90 errr, errr 6.35@ 7.15 6.50@ 6.80 7.50@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.50 7.35@ 7.90 rrr, Tere 7.00@ 7.40 +0060 Wwece 6 
Hard winter first clear........ awe sae-ea wee ‘ 5.25@ 5.80 ere ree 5.00@ 5.70 5.00@ 5.30 6.25@ 6.75 hie a os acne rer Ser ee, Se oe 
Soft winter short patent..... TeTTETELE TT Th . 6.50@ 6.80 ere, steer 6 vee 0 W's vas-0 7.00@ 7.20 eee, Meee 7.00@ eee) FETE 7.25@ 8.15 6.80@ 7.25 7.75@ 8.10 
Soft winter straight ....... ensaeee éseeeenss 6.00@ 6.25 ee ee nbs ke he epee 6.40@ 6.60 6.50@ 6.75 *6.00@ *6.25@ 6.75 6.00@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.0 6.65@ 7.00 
Soft winter first clear........ eeuetaeee 4.75@ 5.00 eek PE okee . eer 4.75@ 5.00 ee ee a ree ee eee 5.00@ 5.75 ne ee 5.00@ 5.50 
Tee CE DS eowhin.64 so0isonasbeaeke tees 5.75@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.25 0 Bc cen errr. Jerk 6.00@ 6.75 6.10@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 o cee se @Decces er Pere 
ee | errr errr rey 5.40@ 5.50 4.00@ 4.35 o@acese vtec @ececs (66.0 CEDs S000 5.25@ 5.65 0 0ce oD co ccce bes CMS cone o cose @ccoce ccooe®.. 

FEED— 

Lo ON ORs rre ee rer 24.75 @25.50 23.00 @ 23.50 ree) sere ocos eo Devces rere are 30.50 @31.00 31.00@32.00 31.25@32.00 29.00 @30.00 ery, eres 
Hard winter bran .......c.cee0 ee vesseseee 24.75 @ 25.50 rves Ferre 21.00 @ 22.00 24.50@ 25.00 obese Gc cove erre, Leer: Tires Ferre 31.25 @31.50 were. Frere. errs Sere 
Ee SI 6.65.6 0.04 600.604.0000 b 00% eeeee 25.00@25.75 err) Peer rere, Peres 25.00 @ 25.50+ Serr, eer 31.50@32.00 32.00 @ 33.00 31.75 @32.25 cece e@eceve 25.00 @ 27.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 24.75@25.50 +23.00@ 24.00 22.00@22.50__—.«...... . ee ere, Leer 31.00 @32.00 31.00 @ 32.00 31.50@32.00 29.00 @30.00 eer ere: 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 28.00@29.00 26.00@30.00 24.00@24.50 27.50 @ 28.50 eee, Frere’ 34.00 @ 35.00 33.00 @ 34.00 36.00 @ 37.00 32.00 @33.00 29.00@31.00 
OR GR sede wethbiesasaspecsixsistves,asss Cee 32.00 @35.00 o6oe os ccce PrvTe) Seyi ere Saree 39.00 @ 40.00 37.00 @ 38.00 «eee + @40.00 38.00 @39.00 a ees 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle $5.80@6.25 (49's) $ @. $8.30 @9.05 7.90@8.40 


eeeeeee e+ $8.00@8.20 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@8.35 


*Includes near-by straights, tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter 


$5.55@6.00 (49's) 
@ 6.50 @7.00 


7.90 @8.60 
wheat flour and feed. 


8.75 @ 9.65 


8.25 @9.25 
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TRIP THROUGH THE WHEAT FIELDS 





Definite Arrangements Made for Excursion into Southwestern Grain Grow- 
ing Areas as Part of the Programme of Entertainment for the Millers’ 
National Federation Mass Meeting to Be Held in Kansas City 


Those in charge of preparations for 
the Millers’ National Federation mass 
meeting to be held in Kansas City on 
May 31 and June 1 and 2 announce that 
the proposed trip through the wheat 
fields has been definitely arranged. 

A special train will leave Kansas City 
over the Santa Fe Railroad on the night 
of Friday, June 2, the closing day of the 
convention, and make a night run to 
Hutchinson, Kansas. The next day, Sat- 
urday, will be spent in a leisurely trip 
through the wheat fields of central and 
southwestern Kansas, the route being so 
arranged as to permit observation of 
much of the best wheat territory and an 
equal amount of what current reports 
say is poor wheat. The train will go 
as far west as Dodge City. 

Returning, Wichita will be reached in 
the evening of that day, in time for din- 
ner. The return to Kansas City will be 
made in the night, bringing the party in- 
to the convention city on the morning of 
Sunday, June 4. 

The rate for the trip has been estab- 
lished at $40, covering ticket and Pull- 
man fare, breakfast and luncheon, based 
on a party of 125, with a possibility of 
adjustment a few dollars up or down as 
the party may fall below or exceed this 
number. Early reservations are abso- 
lutely essential. Some will have to sleep 
in uppers, and a rule has been made that 
first reservations shall have lowers. 
Staterooms can be engaged by parties 
of two or three. 

Reservations for the trip may be made 
by letter to C. V. Topping, secretary 
Southwestern Millers’ League, Kansas 
City, Mo., with inclosure of check for 
$10. 

HOTEL RESERVATIONS 

The better hotels at Kansas City al- 
ready have many early bookings. The 
Muehlebach Hotel, convention headquar- 
ters, and the Baltimore Hotel, across the 
street and under same management, are 
equally desirable. Other hotels in the 
immediate neighborhood are comfortable. 
First bookings will be made at the 
Muehlebach and Baltimore in the order 
named. Requests for hotel reservations 
should be addressed to Robert E. Ster- 
ling, chairman of the committee of ar- 
rangements, Kansas City, who will see 
that the hotel makes direct acknowledg- 
ment by letter to the guest. 


LOCAL COMMITTEES 


Following is a list of the local com- 
mittees at Kansas City, now available 
for publication: 

Hillcrest Luncheon and Tournament: 
George W. Hoyland, H. A. Sterling, 
Joseph L. Walker. 

Transportation: Martin E. Ismert, J. 
B. Nicholson, Thad L. Hoffman. 

Finance: E. V. Hoffman, H. G. Ran- 
dall, H. P. Ismert. 

Registration and Information: Hugo 
Roos, W. W. Marshall, Paul M. Mohr. 

Dinner: L. E. Moses, Charles F. Rock. 

Ladies’ Entertainment: John W. Cain, 
C. M. Hardenbergh, L. A. Arneson. 

Wheatfields Trip: C. V. Topping. 

The committees report fine progress 
in convention plans. Only the comple- 
tion of the formal programme is being 
held up through apparently unavoidable 
delay in securing acceptance from cer- 
tain speakers who have been invited to 
deliver addresses. No effort is being 
made to enlist celebrities, but speakers 
are being sought who will help in 
“friendly conference” toward the end of 
improving the industry of milling. 

At Kansas City, the local committee 
of arrangements is co-operating with a 
similar committee which has in hand en- 
tertainment of visitors to the annual 
meeting of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs. The attendance at the latter 
meeting promises to be large, particular- 
ly from eastern market centers. 


FLOUR CLUBS’ MEETING 
The Flour Clubs’ meeting is to be held 
on but a single day, June 1, the second 


day of the Mass Meeting. The commit- 
tee has, however, agreed to invert the 


usual order of procedure and hold the 
Flour Clubs’ dinner the day previous to 
the meeting, the night of May 31. Mill- 
ers will be welcomed at this dinner, and 
it is anticipated that it will in consider- 
able degree take the place of any pro- 
gramme for the millers on that evening. 
In return compliment, it is assumed that 
many millers will invite their friends of 
the flour trade to be guests at the Mass 
Convention dinner, June 1. 


Mass Convention Plans 

Curcaco, Itt., May 6.—In Bulletin No. 
271, issued May 4, A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, calls 
attention to arrangements for transpor- 
tation to the Mass Convention of the 
Federation, to be held in Kansas City, 
Mo., from May 31 to June 2, inclusive. 
The bulletin reads, in part, as follows: 

“We hope you are arranging to attend 
the Mass Convention. If so, call upon 
your station agent now and ascertain if 
he is familiar with the transportation ar- 
rangements covered in attached circular, 
and inquire if he will have through 
tickets to Kansas City and the necessary 
‘certificates.’ If he should not be post- 
ed on these arrangements, and does not 
have through tickets to Kansas City and 
the necessary ‘certificates, indicate how 
many you will have in your party and 
have him get them for you. 

“In arranging the Mass Convention the 
thought has been constantly in mind that 


we do not wish to créwd the programme 
with addresses, but rather that the 
greater part of the time spent at the 
convention should be devoted to consid- 
eration of the problems of increasing the 
consumption of flour in this country and 
stimulating the export trade. 

“Ample time will be allowed for re- 
newal of old acquaintances and the mak- 
ing of new. The millers of Kansas City, 
on previous occasions, have looked after 
the entertainment features in a generous 
way, and their plans provide for main- 
a at this convention, the reputa- 
tion they have already established. The 
golf clubs around Kansas City will be 
available to those who desire to play 
golf, and a committee will see that the 
ladies attending the convention will have 
a pleasant time. 

“The dates of the convention were pur- 
posely chosen at a time when most mill- 
ers can leave their business. Determine 
now to attend this convention, and make 
your arrangements accordingly.” 

A special circular on transportation 
arrangements, issued with the bulletin, 
containing information on railroad tickets 
and “certificates,” etc., is as follows: 

Arrangements have been completed for 
reduced fares from practically all points 
(except Canada) to Kansas City, Mo., 
for the following conventions: 

Mass Convention of Millers’ National 
Federation—May 31, June 1-2, 1922. 

Annual convention Association of Op- 
erative Millers—June 5-10, 1922. 

Annual convention National Federated 
Flour Clubs—June 1, 1922. 

Annual convention American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists—June 5-9, 1922. 

These arrangements are for a rate of 
one and one half the regular one-way 
fare for the round trip, under the “Cer- 








OPERATIVE MILLERS’ CONVENTION 


The following programme has been an- 
nounced for the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers’ convention to be held in 
Kansas City, June 5-10: 


MONDAY, JUNE 5 


Registration at the Coates House, 
Tenth and Broadway; 10 a.m., meeting 
of the executive committee; inspection 
of flour mills in Kansas City and near-by 
cities. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 6 

Session opens at 9 a.m., and continues 
to close of programme. Address of 
president, B. C. Williams, Wichita, Kan- 
sas; report of treasurer, W. C. Dunn, In- 
dependence, Mo; report of secretary, M. 
F. Dillon, Kansas City; minutes of the 
1921 convention;- minutes of the execu- 
tive committee; appointment of commit- 
tees by the president; nominations for 
officers and members of the executive 
committee. (Nominations can be made 
at any time during the session, and up 
to the time of election.) 

Addresses: “Bleaching Flour,” Harry 
EK. Weaver, chemist for Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, and member of the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists, St. Joseph Mo; “Milling Cleanliness,” 
Charles H. Ridgway, secretary Western 


Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Kan-, 


sas City. 

The question committee consists of W. 
D. Stewart, general superintendent Colo- 
rado Mill &. Elevator Co., Denver; John 
R. Thomas, superintendent Dunlop Mills, 
Richmond, Va; Henry Vilm, superintend- 
ent Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7 

Session opens at 9 a.m., and continues 
to close of programme. Election of of- 
ficers and members of the executive com- 
mittee; (after election of officers, meet- 
ing will be open to all). 

Addresses: “Soft Wheat Milling—Tem- 
pering, Purification, Reduction,” James 
J. Scheurich, superintendent Brand- 
Dunwoody Milling Co., Joplin, Mo; “Mill 
Transmission,” J. H. Flora, superintend- 
ent of transmission for Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; “Effect of 
Fumigation of Wheat and Conditioning,” 
A. W. Estabrook, cereal chemist, and 
member of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, Kansas City; “A Mes- 
sage from the Millers’ National Federa- 


, tion,” Charles L. Roos, president Millers’ 


National Federation, Wellington, Kansas. 


Question committee: S. F. Willits, su- 
perintendent Texas Star Flour Mills, 
Galveston, Texas; George E. Melvin, su- 
perintendent Colby Milling Co., Dowa- 
giac, Mich; Edgar S. Miller, superin- 
tendent Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling 
Co. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 7 


Joint banquet at the Coates House, 7 
p-m., for Association of Operative Mill- 
ers and the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 8 


Session opens at 9 a.m., and continues 
to close of programme. 

Addresses: “Grinding on Breaks and 
Middlings Rolls,’ Major S. Howe, South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; 
“Insects—Fumigation of Mills,” Profes- 
sor George A. Dean, state entomologist, 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas; “Grading of Wheat,” by a rep- 
resentative of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 

.C 


Question committee: M. M. Fredel, su- 
perintendent Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mill- 
ing Co., New York; James Melvin, su- 
perintendent Radisson (Sask.) Milling 
Co; George W. Berry, superintendent 
Ashboro (N. C.) Roller Mills. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 9 


Session opens at 9 a.m., and continues 
to close of programme. Installation 
of officers and members of executive 
committee, 

Addresses: “Ash,” S. J. Lawellen, chem- 
ist for Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., and president of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists; “Humid- 
ity,” J. H. Shollenberger, in charge of 
milling investigations, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

Question committee: L. Z. Frederick, 
superintendent Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, 
Texas; John J. Baney, superintendent 
Purity Oats Co., Davenport, Iowa; John 
R. Johnston, superintendent Thomas 
Page Mills, Topeka, Kansas. 

Unfinished business; report of com- 
mittees; final adjournment; meeting of 
the executive committee. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 10 
“Milling Around”; visiting flour mills 


and sight seeing; meeting of the execu- 
tive committee. 
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tificate Plan”; this is contingent upon 
not less than 250 “certificates” being vali- 


.dated during the conventions. Those at- 


tending the conventions (as well as mem- 
bers of their families) are entitled to 
this reduced rate of fare. 

Tickets and “certificates” will be avail- 
able from May 27 to June 5, inclusive, 
and will be accepted for return journey 
up to and including June 14. Purchase a 
one-way ticket to Kansas City, and when 
purchasing ticket ask for a “certificate” 
issued by the carriers in connection with 
the series of conventions noted above. 
Do not ask for a “receipt.” Ask for a 
“certificate” entitling the holder (when 
properly signed and validated) to a re- 
turn ticket for one half fare. Sign this 
“certificate” at the place indicated for 
signature of purchaser as soon as it is 
handed to you by your ticket agent (see 
paragraph 2 of suggestions by carriers 
below). 

Upon arrival at hotel headquarters of 
your convention, please deposit “cer- 
tificate” at desk indicated for that pur- 
pose; it will be signed and validated and 
returned to you. When purchasing re- 
turn ticket at Kansas City, present this 
“certificate” and you will be sold a ticket 
to the point from which you came, and 
by the same route only, at one half the 
regular rate of fare. 

Even though you do not intend to re- 
turn direct from Kansas City, ask for a 
“certificate.” . This does not compel you 
to use it, but if deposited at the valida- 
tion desk at your convention, will be 
counted toward securing the minimum 
number necessary to secure the reduced 
rate. 

Call upon your station agent now; ask 
him if he has been advised of special fare 
arrangements indicated above, and if he 
is not informed, have him get posted and 
secure through tickets to Kansas City 
and the necessary “certificates,” so that 
you will be in position to take advantage 
of these special fare arrangements when 
going to any of the conventions named 
above. 

Carriers’ suggested advice respecting 
reduction authorized on the “certificate 
plan” for the benefit of those attending 
conventions named above, and dependent 
members of their families: 

A reductfon of one and one half fare 
for the round trip on the “certificate 
plan” will apply for those attending the 
conventions named above (including de- 
pendent members of their families). 

The following directions are submitted 
for guidance: 

1, Tickets at the normal one-way tariff 
for the going journey may be bought be- 
ginning May 27 to June 5, inclusive (but 
not on any other date). 

2. Be sure when purchasing your go- 
ing ticket to ask the ticket agent for a 
“certificate.” Do not make the mistake 
of asking for a “receipt.” If, however, 
it is impossible to get a “certificate” from 
the local ticket agent, a “receipt” will 
be satisfactory and should be secured 
when ticket is purchased. See that the 
ticket reads to the point where the con- 
vention is to be held, and no other. See 
that your “certificate” is stamped with 
the same date as your ticket. Sign your 
name to the “certificate” or “receipt,” in 
ink, on line indicated for purchaser's 
signature. Show this to the ticket agent. 

3. Call at the railroad station for 
ticket and “certificate” at least 30 min- 
utes before departure of train. 

4. Immediately on your arrival at the 
convention, present your “certificate” to 
the validation desk indicated. The re- 
duced fare for the return journey will 
not apply unless you are properly identi- 
fied as provided for by the “certificate.” 

5. No refund of fare will be made 
on account of failure to either obtain a 
proper “certificate,’ or on account of 
failure to have the “certificate” vali- 
dated. 

6. It must be understood that the re- 
duction for. the return journey is not 
guaranteed, but is contingent on an at- 
tendance of not less than 250 at conven- 
tions (including dependent members of 
their families), who hold regularly issued 
“certificates” from ticket agents at start- 
ing points, showing payment of normal 
one-way tariff fare of not less than 67¢ 
on the going trip. 

7. If the necessary minimum of 250 
regularly issued “certificates” are pre- 
sented to the joint agent at the conven- 
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tions, and your “certificate” is validated, 
you will be entitled to a return ticket 
via the same route as the going journey 
at one half of the normal one-way tariff 
fare from Kansas City to the point at 
which your “certificate” was issued, up 
to and including June 14, 1922. 

8. Return tickets issued at- the re- 
duced fare will not be good on any lim- 
ited train on which such reduced fare 
transportation is not honored. 

The above arrangements apply to 
Western Passenger Association territory, 
Central Passenger Association territory, 
Trunk Line Association territory, New 
England Passenger Association terri- 
tory, Southeastern Passenger Association 
territory, and Southwestern Passenger 
Association territory (except Arkansas 
& Louisiana Missouri Railway, Fort 
Smith & Western Railroad, St. Louis, 
Kl Reno & Western Railway, Jonesboro, 
Lake City & Eastern Railroad, Kansas, 
Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad, Memphis, 
Dallas & Gulf Railroad, Mississippi Riv- 
er & Bonne Terre Railroad, and Louisi- 
ana & Arkansas Railway). 

From Pacific Coast points (Transcon- 
tinental Passenger Association territory), 
those attending the conventions can avail 
themselves of special summer excursion 
rates (on sale beginning May 25, return 
limit Oct. 31). ‘These rates are slightly 
in excess of one-way fare for round trip. 

Canadian Passenger Association (east- 
ern lines) will not grant reduced fares. 
‘Those coming from this territory can 
huy ticket to nearest point in territory 
that does grant reduced rate, and pur- 
chase ticket and secure “certificate” at 
that point. Your local agent can give 
you this information if you will indicate 
the territories in which reduced fares are 
granted, 

Tlie secretaries of local millers’ organi- 
zations and flour clubs in several terri- 
tories have assumed arrangements for 
special Pullman car (or cars) from the 
larger cities to Kansas City. Get in 
touch with these secretaries in your local 
territory; they will be in position to give 
you information as to the travelling 
plans of those in their territory who are 
arranging to attend any or all of the 
conventions named above. 

Important—Do not forget to secure 
“certificate” when purchasing a one-way 
ticket to Kansas City, even though you 
do not expect to use it on return trip. 
If deposited at the validation desk it will 
help toward securing the minimum num- 
her of 250 necessary to secure the re- 
duced rates for those who do return 
direct. 

Miruers’ NATIONAL FEDERATION, 
Secretary’s Office, 108 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Association oF Operative MILurrs, 
Secretary’s Office, Postal Tele- 
graph Building, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Nationa Freperatrep Fitour Crus, 
Secretary’s Office, 1341 Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
American AssoctaTion ‘or CEREAL 
Cuemists, 
Secretary’s Office, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, 
V. P. WititiaMs. 





MILLING LOSS AT ST. JACOBS 

Toronto, Ont., May 6.—The Snider 
lour Milling Co., Ltd., Conestogo, Ont., 

dvises that its loss by recent burning 
of the mill at St. Jacobs was $62,000, 
with insurance of $35,000. Plans for re- 
placing the plant are under considera- 
ion, and, in the meantime, orders on file 
it St. Jacobs are being filled from 
Conestogo, 

No reference to the old plant of this 
company at St. Jacobs would be com- 
plete without a record of the fact that 
this was the first mill in Canada to be 
equipped with the roller process. It had 
heen in the possession of the Snider fam- 
ily since 1871, when the late E. W. B. 
Snider purchased it from the original 
owners. On his retirement from business 
some five years ago a son, W. J. Snider, 
succeeded to the business. E. W. B. 
Snider died Oct. 15, 1921, in his eightieth 
year. He had a long and _ honorable 
career in the Canadian milling trade, and 
the fire that lately wiped out his old mill 
has removéd the most outstanding visible 
mark of his long years of milling activ- 
ity in Ontario. 

A. H. Batey. 
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NIGHT WORK ON TARIFF 


Senator Lodge Serves Notice on Colleagues 
That He Will Call for Evening Sessions 
to Expedite Senate Consideration 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 6.—Night 
sessions on the tariff bill to force the 
Senate to buckle down to serious consid- 
eration of legislation are in prospect dur- 
ing the next week. Senator Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, Republican leader, served 
notice on his colleagues yesterday that 
he would probably call for night sessions, 
beginning next Tuesday. 

Except for adopting a few items in 
the chemical schedule, the past week has 
shown little progress with the tariff. 
Senator King has spoken nearly every 
day, assailing the chemical schedule in 
particular and injecting a liberal amount 
of political comment. Other senators 
have participated in this political debate 
which has ranged all the way from con- 
demnation of the protective features of 
the tariff to discussion of war contracts, 
the League of Nations, and other mat- 
ters totally unrelated to the tariff. 

Late in the week, Senate leaders, react- 
ing to pressure from the American Le- 
gion, conferred at the White House on 
the soldier bonus measure. It is believed 
that as soon as the President gives in- 
formal approval to one of the drafts for 
the bonus, this legislation will be given 
the right of way over the tariff until it 
is disposed of. 

The minority report on the tariff was 
submitted to the Senate on Saturday. It 
is a severe indictment of the measure, 
prepared more as a political document 
than as a scientific criticism of the tariff. 
Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, 
ranking Democrat on the finance com- 
mittee, who submitted the minority tariff 
views, declared that the pending measure 
would lay a tax of between $3,000,000,000 
and $4,000,000,000 on the public. 

Joun Marrinan. 





PROGRESSIVE MASTER BAKERS 

The Progressive Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, which is composed of bakers 
from the Potomac River and Cumber- 
land valleys of West Virginia, Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, held its annual meet- 
ing and dinner, May 2, at the Fort Cum- 
berland Hotel, Cumberland, Md. The 
following were elected officers for the 
coming year: president, Frank E. Smith, 
Cumberland; vice president, Charles Z. 
Kbe, Waynesboro, Pa; secretary, FE. B. 
Clark, Hagerstown, Md; assistant secre- 
tary, C. V. Wilkes, Hagerstown; treas- 
urer, A. B. Fogel, Cumberland. 





HEAR SOUTHEASTERN CASE 

Nasnvitie, Tenn., May 6.—Hearing of 
evidence in the “Rippin” case, involving 
an attack on the less than carload freight 
rates from Ohio and Mississippi river 
points to Nashville and the Southeast, 
was resumed here Thursday before Ex- 
aminer Koch, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The attack was made by 
western milling and grain men, and is 
being resisted by the southeastern trade, 
with J. B. McLemore, of Nashville, di- 
recting the defense. 

Among those here in connection with 
the hearing are J. R. Bachman, Atlanta; 
C. Powell Smith, Knoxville; E. Wilkin- 
son, Birmingham; G. A. Breaux and 
Fred Borries, Louisville; A. M. Paxton, 
Lexington, Ky. The first hearing was in 
St. Louis last week. Joun Lerrer. 





CANADIAN FLOUR HONORED 

Toronto, Ont., May 6.—Particulars of 
the Glasgow (Scotland) Bakers’ and Al- 
lied Trades’ Exhibition, held in Kelvin 
Hall, Glasgow, March 27 to April 8, are 
now reaching the trade here. Evidently, 
the show was a great success. 

From a Canadian viewpoint the out- 
standing event was the competition for 
the Victory Challenge Cup offered for 
the best loaf of bread. This was taken 
by John Henderson, baker, Woodlands 
Road, .Glasgow, for the second year in 
succession. His exhibit was made with 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., spring 
wheat patent flour of the Nelson and 
Cream of the West brands, blended with 
United States winter wheat flour and an 
Australian grade. 

Naturally, the Maple Leaf company is 
gratified that its products should have 
the honor of making the winning loaf 
twice in succession at this great Scottish 


event, and its Glasgow representatives, 
D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd., are no less 
proud of their part in the achievement. 
Mr. Henderson, the winning baker, is an 
old customer, and the fact that he has 
taken first honors twice in succession is 
proof of his skill as a baker. An inter- 
esting feature of the general exhibit of 
D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd., was a large 
model of the Maple Leaf company’s mill 
at Port Colborne, Ont. 

Besides this cup, other bakery prod- 
ucts made with Maple Leaf flour took 
one gold medal, two silver medals and 
one bronze medal, while D. T. Russell & 
Baird, Ltd., were credited with a total 
of eight gold medals, seven silver med- 
als, four bronze medals and two honor- 
able mentions. Over 4,000 bakers con- 
tested the various events. 

A. H. Battey. 





FOREIGN IMPORT TARIFFS 
Table of import duties on flour and grain 
supplied by the United States Department 
of Commerce, as of April 11, 1922, all rates 
being per 100 kilos (220.46 lbs), net, unless 
otherwise specified: 
SWEDEN, KRONER 
Par value of krone, 26.8c; exchange value 
May 1, 25.8ce, 
Wheat flour, rye flour, etc........... 1 
Wheat, rye, barley ...cccccccccescces 
NORWAY, KRONER 
Par value of krone, 26.8c; exchange value 
May 1, 18.7c. 


1.28 
7.2 


General Minimum 
.00 


Whemt BOOP .ccccccesecccsres 3.00 2 
Rye and buckwheat flour*.... 2.00 50 
WHORE ccc cveecccanccanseess 1.00 .60 
| PPT EPTETPLELeCrL 80 “ae 
*Rye flour free when imported through 
custom houses of Finmark. ftFree. 
SPAIN, PESETAS 


Par value of peseta, 19.3c; exchange value 
May 1, 15.5c, 


First Second 
tariff tariff 
Wheat GOOF .cesccivscveces 57.00 17.00 
Rye and other flour ....... 27.00 9.00 
WORE ccccevvcvscdvessesce 30.00 10.00 
BD 6600005096056 0004404089 24.00 6.00 


GERMANY, MARKS 
Par value of mark, 23.8c; exchange value 
May 1, 0.35c, 


Con- 

General ventional 

Flour, except oat flour.... 18.75 10.20 
WORE occvecccvesesseces 7.50 5.50 
RYO ccccccccevccccccsscce 7.00 5.00 


Above duties are paid in paper and should 
be multiplied by 60. Duty on flour tare: 
barrels, 13 per cent; sacks, 1 per cent, Duty 
on wheat tare: sacks, 1 per cent, 

GREECE, DRACHMAS 

Par value of drachma, 19.3c; 
value May 1, 4.55c. 
Per 100 okes 

(282 Ibs)— 


exchange 


Con- 


General ventional 
11.00 


WrOGt HOU 2 secs cecscse 11.95 
Other GOUP .ecsccsccveses 8.77 4.77 
Pee Cerrrreererrer 7.35 “aes 
GCEOP BTOEE 6o.ccccesccae 5.02 


Above duties are paid in paper at the rate 
of 3.90 to 1 gold drachma. 
SWITZERLAND, FRANCS 
Par value of franc, 19.3c; exchange value 
May 1, 19.4c. 


Grain and rice, except corn........... 0.60 
«  , MPT ERTCTETUTT TTT RT CECT EET TET 0.50 
Cereals, pearled, hulled, cleaned or 


crushed, groats and semolina, except 

oats, 
Oats, hulled, cleaned or crushed,....... 5.00 

POLAND, MARKS 

Par value of mark, 23.8c; exchange value 
May 1, .03c. 
Wheat flour, rye flour, etc............. 6.00 
WORE, TVG, C66, ccccccecsescsesevcsecss Free 

The duty on flour should be multiplied by 
three, 

ITALY, LIRE 

Par value of lira, 19.3c; exchange value 
May 1, 5.33c. 
Wheat 
Seer erererer rT eee yeu PTT Cr aere ers 
White corn 
Other corn 

Wheat, rye and corn other than white are 
temporarily free of duty. 


FRANCE, FRANCS 
Par value of franc, 19.3c; exchange value 
May 1, 9.19c. 
Wheat flour, 70 per cent extraction or 
99 





SONS 6 dice aseesisessecveciccessrece BB, 00 
Wheat flour, 61 to 69 per cent extrac- 

"MPT EPRTTETTLEPETe RTT eee 27.00 
Wheat flour, 60 per cent extraction and 

DE 6 w:65:00 004 0004.05 8060d5060 088K 40% 32.00 
Oatmeal, barley meal, corn meal, rye 

| PPP UEP TERE LEPEEEPLiT ere 10.00 
POORER BOOP ci ccc ccicccvscvoccsus 8.00 
WRENS 64666 0.6 0:6 60509:06 005.009 Cee Re HES 14.00 
Cate BALlSy, FFG, COTM. occ ccvccseseces 6.00 


FINLAND, MARKS 

Par value of mark, 19.3c; exchange value 
May 1, 2.06c. . 
Wheat and rye flour, white........... 120.00 
Wheat and rye flour, graham......... 95.00 
. i; .. —., Pere rrrre ry or rer TT eT ere ee 

The above duties should be increased 200 
per cent. 

NO DUTIES 
The following countries admit wheat flour, 


‘-rye flour, wheat and rye free of duty: 


Denmark, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria. 
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SHIPPING BOARD AGENTS 


Conference of Newly Appointed Inland Traf- 
fic Managers Held at Washington 
Plans to Promote Patronage 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 6.—The Ship- 
ping Board held a conference of its 
newly appointed inland traffic managers 
for the Middle West this week to devise 
ways and means to acquaint American 
inland shippers with the desirability of 
patronizing the merchant marine. ‘The 
conference is being presided over by 
Louis F. Klein, of New York, recently 
appointed manager of the inland offices 
division of the traffic department of the 
Fleet Corporation. The following man- 
agers of inland bureaus are attending the 
conference: . 

R. J. Whitmire, of Minneapolis, north- 
west agent stationed at Minneapolis; J. 
S. Houston, of Aberdeen, Miss., stationed 
at Memphis, Tenn; G. M. Bush, of 
Nocona, Texas, stationed at Kansas City; 
J. 'T. Smith, of New York, stationed at 
Detroit; T. Park Hay, of Charleston, S. 
C., stationed at St. Louis. 

The functions of the inland traffic 
managers as developed at the conference 
are substantially as follows: 

“To establish a more comprehensive un- 
derstanding among those interested in 
export and import traffic, particularly 
those located in the interior. 

“To impress upon all, whether or not 
primarily interested in shipping, the ab- 
solute necessity of an American mer- 
chant marine. . 

“To act as intermediaries between 
agents of American flag ships and ex- 
porters and importers, bringing them 
together with the ultimate aim of secur- 
ing such traffic for these vessels. 

“To investigate all complaints as to 
service, both passenger and freight; to 
convey to the American public the fact 
that the Shipping Board is working along 
sound business lines in its endeavor to 
create an efficient merchant marine. 

“To maintain close relations with all 
railroad companies by keeping in close 
touch with their agents throughout their 
respective territories. ° 

“To create close relationship with all 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
traffic clubs, and other commercial and 
trade bodies. 

“To convey to all shippers the fact 
that the operators of Shipping Board 
vessels are now in a position to furnish 
as good service as any foreign lines, and 
at equal rates. 

“To stimulate an interest, on the part 
of exporters located in the interior, in 
the handling of their export business, 
furnishing them With information as to 
rates and sailing dates, thereby placing 
them on a parity with exporters located 
on the seaboard. 

“To convey to them the importance of 
favoring American vessels, thus insuring 
the maintenance of regular and depend- 
able service on the various trade routes 
of the world.” 

Offices have also been established in 
Chicago and Cincinnati, and the man- 
agers will be announced shortly. 





Joun Marrinan. 





DISTRIBUTION OF SEED FUND 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 6.—Of the 
$1,500,000 provided in the seed loan act 
for the relief of farmers in drouth 
stricken areas of the Northwest, $784,734 
had been lent up to April 30 to 6,361 
farmers. Leon M. Estabrook, chairman 
of the seed loan committee, composed of 
officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, says that applications for loans for 
the purchase of seed have come in so 
rapidly that the entire sum available will 
probably be exhausted by May 15. 

Up to April 22, about two weeks after 
distribution of the money began, 3,451 
loans, aggregating $457,790, had been 
made. Of this amount 1,833 loans, ag- 
gregating approximately $260,000,° were 
made in North Dakota; 1,478 loans, for 
$187,000, in Montana; 121 loans, for $10,- 
000, in South Dakota; 5 loans, for $500, 
in Idaho; and 3 loans, for $330, in 
Washington. 

In 1921, approximately 14,000 loans, 
aggregating - $1,950,000, were made. 
About one third of this money has been 
collected. 

Joun Manrrinan. 
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PILLSBURY ENTERS THE SOUTHWEST 





Minneapolis Company Makes Entry Into Southwestern Milling Field by Pur- 
chasing Property at Atchison, Kansas—Initial Capacity of 2,500 Bbis 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 6.—Announce-, 
ment was made on May 3 of the pur- 
chase by the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, of the milling property of 
the Atchison Mills Corporation at Atchi- 
son, Kansas. The consideration named 
in the transfer was $170,000. 

The property purchased comprises a 
modern steel and concrete mill building, 
not fully completed, sufficient in size to 
house a 3,000-bbl unit, complete equip- 
ment for one half this capacity, includ- 
ing power plant and all incidental ma- 
chinery, and grain storage of about 125,- 
000 bus. The mill is located near the 
center of the city of Atchison, on Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway tracks, and with 
direct connection with the Burlington 
and Santa Fe railways. Co-incident with 
the announcement of the purchase of the 
mill, it was stated that contracts had 
been let to the Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
which furnished the machinery already 
partially installed in one side of the build- 
ing, for additional —- to com- 
plete both units and make the capacity 
which will be ready for operation shortly 
after harvest fully 3,000 bbls. 

Additional property purchased is for 
the accommodation of 300,000 bus addi- 
tional concrete grain storage to be built 
at once and in provision for the possible 
construction of an additional 3,000-bbl 
milling unit at a later date. 

The Atchison Mills Corporation, for- 
mer owner of the property, was organ- 
ized about two years ago by local inter- 
ests at Atchison. A. L. Jacobson, for- 
merly connected with milling in Kansas, 
was president of the company, the stock 
of which was largely subscribed for by 
investors in Atchison and vicinity. After 
the company had begun the construction 
of the mill, the sale of stock became dif- 
ficult because of local losses in other 
new enterprises, and work on buildin 
the mill finally had to be suspended. 
For several months efforts have been 
made to reorganize and refinance the 
company, but all of these failed of suc- 
cess. A few weeks ago it was made 
known that the stockholders would con- 
sider the sale of the property at a fair 
price as a means of liquidating the com- 
pany. , 

Negotiations with the Pillsbury com- 
pany began several weeks ago, but dif- 
ficulties in clearing title and meeting 
other requirements of the possible pur- 
chasers delayed closing the sale until 
yesterday. In securing this milling prop- 
erty, the Pillsbury company comes into 
possession of a very fine mill building 
and other plant facilities of unusual ex- 
cellence. Kansas City milling interests 
are somewhat disappointed in the com- 
pany’s electing the Atchison location, be- 
cause it was known that otherwise the 
Pillsbury interests would have shortly 
located a large mill here. 

R. E. Srerwrne. 





LEAVES MAPLE LEAF COMPANY 

New York, N. Y., May 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—W. H. Harrison, for the 
past several years New York representa- 
tive of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., has resigned his position 
with that company and will engage in 
the export flour business on his own 
account. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





WHEAT SITUATION IN FRANCE 

Lonpon, Eneo., April 19.—It is under- 
stood that supplies of wheat in France 
are by no means sufficient to meet the 
country’s needs until next harvest, and it 
is stated by those in close touch with the 
situation that at least 15,000,000 to 20,- 
000,000 bus will have to be imported. 
Meantime, somewhat unfavorable reports 
are being received in regard to the grow- 
ing crop outlook. The cold and rainy 
weather which has prevailed during the 
last six weeks has greatly wehestiad the 
growth of the winter sown crops, and 
has brought all field work to a standstill. 
Moreover, the frost and snow of the 
early part of the year has done a good 
deal of damage, and in the north and 
east from 15 to 18 per cent of the land 


has had to be replowed and from 12 to 
14 per cent in the west and center. In 
the south, conditions are more favorable. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 


“KNOW YOUR OWN WHEAT” 


Department of Agriculture A Cam- 
paign of Information for Benefit of 
Farmers in Spring Wheat Area 


Wasurnoton, D. C., May 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—Plans for putting into oper- 
ation the revised rules governing li- 
censed grain inspectors, the inauguration 
of a new grain market news service, and 
a “know your own wheat” campaign 
among farmers in the spring wheat area, 
were announced today by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

“The changes in the inspection rules 
are designed to meet the requirements 
of the situation in the Northwest with- 
out the disadvantages of establishing new 
or additional grades,” the department 
states. “They provide for reporting, in 
addition to the actual grade, those fac- 
tors which determine the grade in the 
spring wheat classes. The grade to which 
the wheat would otherwise be entitled if 
these injurious factors were not present 
must also be stated. This will amount 
to stating the grade of the clean wheat 
when considered alone. The purpose of 
these changes is to give the basis for 
price quotations by groups within grades, 
so that farmers and local dealers may 
be better informed as to the exact mar- 
ket value of any sample of wheat. 

“While the commercial grade of the 
sample will be indicated as heretofore 
and wheat will be handled on these 
grades, more facts will be shown on the 
certificate, together with a statement as 
to the moisture or foreign material 
which is responsible for grading the sam- 
ple below what the wheat alone would 
indicate. For example, wheat that has 
all the merit that would put it in grade 
No. 1 excepting moisture of 15 per cent, 
will continue to be graded No. 3 and so 
handled, and the certificate will bear, in 
addition to the actual grade, the state- 
ment, ‘moisture 15 per cent, otherwise 
No. 1, which indicates that it is the ex- 
tra moisture present that has graded 
down the sample. A similar procedure 
will be followed in the case of foreign 
material other than dockage. 

“Through the new market news serv- 
ice, quotations on wheat will not be con- 
fined simply to price ranges and averages 
for grade No.-1, No. 2 or No. 3, but 
will also quote the price of groups with- 
in grades, such as ‘No, 3, 15 per cent 
moisture, otherwise No. 1,’ and the like. 
These price quotations are expected to 
indicate the true market price of any 
particular sample of wheat. This mar- 
ket service, which is expected to cover 
ultimately all important grain markets, 
will be inaugurated in the big spring 
wheat market at Minneapolis in close 
conjunction with the administration of 
the futures trading act and the- grain 
standards act. 

“Wheat price quotations are to be 
gathered in the market and distributed 
to farmers through the agency of the 
press, by wire and by radio, so that the 
prices of all grades and qualities of 
wheat will be generally available to 
farmers and country buyers. By this 
revision of the inspection rules to bring 
out additional facts as to price influenc- 
ing factors, coupled with the widespread 
distribution of the news to the farmers 
and country buyers, it is believed that 
effective relief for the marketing prob- 
lems of the spring wheat growers may 
be secured. 

“In order: that farmers and country 
buyers may utilize this new information 
and be able to understand its relation 
to the quality and value of their grain, 
an extensive campaign will be launched 
in co-operation with the extension agen- 
cies of the spring wheat states, with the 
object that the milling value of wheat 
may be properly reflected in the price 
which farmers receive. ‘through a close 
study of the information gathered 








through the grain market news service 
in the principal markets, and other in- 
formation gathered at primary markets, 
the problem of assuring a fair price for 
wheat to the producer under the present 
grading system will be worked out.” 

" JoHn Marrinan. 





MONTREAL STRIKE SETTLED 

Monrreat, Que., May 6.—The strike 
of longshoremen was settled this morn- 
ing. The men accept the wage reduction 
made by the employers, but the latter 
recognize the union. 

The 2,000 longshoremen who refused to 
work for the wages announced for the 
season by the Shipping Federation of 
Canada had been temporarily replaced by 
husky out-of-works. This caused trou- 
ble. On Tuesday night 500 longshoremen 
made a raid on the wharves, arriving 
only a moment before a squad of police 
reached the scene. There was a struggle 
between them, in which two policemen 
were shot down, one of whom may die. 
Half a dozen Canadian Pacific Railway 
constables were bruised or cut by flying 
stones. When the police drew their guns 
and fired into the air the mob fled. 

On Thursday the police turned the 
tables on the Longshoremen’s Union by 
raiding its headquarters and arresting 
210 men found there. They appeared 
before Judge Monet, who released them 
on personal bail. 

The cut in wages was 10@30c per 
hour, according to the class of labor, the 
figures for this season ranging 50@75c 
per hour. L, F. Kier. 





SURVIVAL OF ANTIQUE MILLING 

Lonpon, Ence., April 19.—A rather re- 
markable fact has just come to public 
notice in that one of the workhouses, or 
poorhouses, of London has hitherto 
ground its own flour by using hand mills. 
It is at last abandoning the practice, and 
in future will purchase the flour it needs 
in the open market, and the poor in- 
mates will greatly benefit accordingly. 
So antique was the system of milling em- 
ployed by the workhouse that it is said 
to be the only one of its kind in exist- 
ence, and is an example of the intense 
conservatism of some of the old institu- 
tions of London. The workhouse is lo- 
cated in one of the oldest districts of 
London. Perhaps it is advisable to ex- 
plain that a “workhouse” in England is 
the same as a “poorhouse” in America, 
and not a penal institution. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





AMERICAN RICE IN CHILE 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 6.—American 
rice dominates the Chilean market and 
has very little competition, according to 
a report to the Department of Commerce 
from the American consul at Concepcion. 
Rice is reported to be an important arti- 
cle of commerce in Chile by reason of 
its wide use as food, there being no ap- 
preciable falling off in its sale, even dur- 
ing the recent business depression. 

The grade that has the best. sale in 
Chile is choice blue rose. The fancy blue 
rose is reported to be too highly priced 
for the Chilean market, and the medium 
blue rose not of good enough quality. 

Importers pay $5.10@5.50 per 100-lb 
sack, c.i.f., Talcahuano, for choice blue 
rose. Indian rice is quoted considerably 
less than American, but is not much in 
demand, on account of its inferior qual- 
ity. JOHN Marrinan. 





RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME 

Wasurinoton, D. C., May 6.—Complete 
reports to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission show that the railroads of the 
country had a net operating income in 
March of $83,510,888, which on the basis 
of their tentative valuation would be at 
the annual rate of return of 5.83 per 
cent, compared with $30,807,066, or 2.15 
per cent, in March, 1921. 

JoHN MarriInan. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended May 
6, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 331 1,248 285 60 435 
a 415 415 ° ee 246 
Pacific ..... 355 oes 200 eve 

Totals ....1,101 1,663 285 260 681 


2,382 688 83 890 
5,436 21,255 13,207 


Prev. week. .1,283 
Totals July 1- 
May 6 ..172,009 87,966 
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WINTER WHEAT IMPROVES 


Government Report Indicates Gain Over 
April 1 Figure—Rye Shows Marked Ad- 
vance—Condition Materially Better 


The government crop report based on 
condition May 1, issued May 8, indicates 
a winter wheat crop about 12,500,000 
bus larger than the April 1 estimate. A 
total crop of 585,793,000 bus is forecast 
on the condition of the crop May 1, which 
was 83.5 per cent of a normal, and on 
the area remaining on that date to lx 
harvested, which was 38,131,000 acres 
Last year’s crop was 587,032,000 bus, tl. 
condition on May 1 was 88.8 per cent 
of a normal, and the area harvested Jas 
year was 42,702,000 acres. 

A month ago a crop of 572,974,000 bu 
was forecast from the condition on Apri 
1, which was 78.4 per cent of a norma 
and based on the assumption of averay: 
abandonment of acreage since last fal). 





when the area sown was 44,293,000 acres. 


The average production of the last. fiy, 
years is 578,575,000 bus, the average con 
dition for the last 10 years on May 1 i 
87.1 per cent of a normal, and the aver 
age area harvested in the last 10 years ij 
36,789,000 acres. 

A total rye crop of 79,152,000 bus i: 
forecast on the condition of the cro): 
May 1, which was 91.7 per cent of a nor 
mal. Last year’s production was 57,918, 
000 bus, and the condition on May 1 wa 
92.5 per cent of a normal, while the ay 
erage production for the last 10 year 
is 57,060,000 bus, and the average condi 
tion on May 1 for the last 10 years i 
90.2 per cent of a normal. A crop o! 
69,667,000 bus was forecast a month ay: 
from the condition on April 1, which wa 
89.0 per cent of a normal. 


Local Crop Bulletins 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 6.—A_ whe 
crop of 124,000,000 bus in Kansas is in 
dicated by another comprehensive repor 
by counties, compiled by Allen Logan 
Abandonment in western counties range 
from 35 per cent in Russell to 86 pe 
cent in Jewell, with average yields 01 
the remainder of 6 to 11 bus to the acr 
No abandonment is reported in 20 east 
ern and southern counties, with a pros 
pective average yield of 15 to 21 bus. 
Cheyenne County, in the northwest, re 
ports no abandonment, with a crop pros 
pect of 14 bus per acre on 2,300,000 
acres. 

Probable abandonment in the entir 
state is estimated at 2,665,000 acres, leav 
ing 8,900,000 standing for harvest. Abou 
90 per cent of the reports indicate thal 
wheat is well rooted, stooling well and 
improving, with moisture sufficient to 
last from three to five weeks. 

Mr. Logan’s last previous estimate, 
based on conditions of April 5, was 122,- 
775,000 bus. He has increased the aban- 
donment somewhat, which has been off 
set by improved conditions in man) 
counties, 

Oklahoma reports indicate 18 per cen‘ 
abandonment of acreage and an averag: 
of 121% bus on the balance. There is « 
loss of 630,000 acres from the prelimi 
nary government estimate of area, ani! 
2,870,000 acres standing for harvest, wit! 
a prospective yield of 35,875,000 bus. 

Sarina, Kansas, May 6.—Continued 
rains in some sections of the state hav: 
caused a rank growth of wheat. Som: 
farmers are mowing it, and others arc 
using it for pasture. 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra., May 6.—Tl« 
average condition of wheat on a recen! 
date, as reported by the state board of 
agriculture, is 70 to 75 per cent. The 
board estimates that 3,550,000 acres were 
planted to winter wheat last fall, and 
that abandonment will reach 850,000 
acres, which is the largest since 1911. An 
estimate of the average yield is 10 to 11 
bus, which would make a total yield of 
25,000,000 to 30,000,000 bus. The aver- 
age abandonment for 11 years has been 
9.9 per cent, and the average yield 13.4 
bus. The entire wheat belt of Oklahoma 
and a good portion of Texas were visited 
by rains again last week, some of which 
were ‘so heavy in sections of north- 
central Texas as to damage wheat to a 
considerable extent. A yield of 10 bus 
is estimated in Deaf Smith County, Tex- 
as. The crop is reported in goed condi- 
tion in the vicinity of Wolf City, Texas. 


(Continued on page 615.) 
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MINNEAPOLIS, TuEspay, May 9, 1922 








The action of the flour market last 


_week was a repetition of several preced- 


ing weeks. The steadiness in wheat early 
in the week, with an undercurrent of 
strength, created a little confidence on 
the part of buyers, and an improvement 
in inquiry was reported by most mills. 
llowever, the improvement was short- 
lived. The big break in wheat, Friday 
and Saturday, shattered what little con- 
lidence buyers had and drove them out 
of the market. As usual, those who 
hought regretted their purchases. This 
has been the case throughout almost the 
whole crop year. Since Friday last, in- 
quiry has practically dried up and mills 
say it is virtually impossible to interest 
any one, 

With the domestic market so upset, 
abnormally low prices are being named 
hy some mills, Jobbers report having 
hought short. patents in Minneapolis on 
Monday of this week on the basis of $7 
bbl, bulk, f.o.b., mill. 

The larger bakers evidently are afraid 
of the market, and are operating on ex- 
tremely light stocks. One big Minne- 
aupolis company, that usually buys in 
2,000- to 5,000-bbl lots, has exhausted its 
holdings and is buying from day to day. 
Many others are reported to be in a 
like situation. 

Mills are practically out of the market 
on clears, some being sold ahead until 
about June 15. Domestic and export 
luyers are in the market right along for 
hoth spring and durum clears. 

Mills quote top family patents at $7.95 
(3.70 bbl, standard patent $7.65@8.10, 
second patent $7.35@7.70, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $6.70; first. clear $5.85 
(6,50, second clear $3.50@4.15, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


The best that can be said in describing 
the market on durum products is that 
inquiries are fairly numerous. Buyers’ 
views, however, are considerable below a 
working basis, and only in. few instances 
did mills and buyers get together. Some 
sales are being made every day, but buy- 
ing is on a hand-to-mouth basis, and 
nly enough to cover current require- 
‘nents of the purchaser. . 

ixport business is confined to sales of 
‘lears to southeastern Europe. Most 
‘sills are pretty well sold ahead on this 
vrade, and very few have any to offer. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $6.95@7 
bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $6.60@6.85; 
durum flour, $5.50@5.70; clear, $4.25@ 
'.50,—f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


There is a little easier undertone to 
‘he millfeed market, and prices on bran 
and shorts have been reduced 50c@$1 the 
past week, A steady demand for these 
srades has prevailed the past week, com- 
ing mainly from the East. The New 
lngland trade is interested in bran and 
shorts on a basis of $31 ton, Boston, and 
Philadelphia buyers are also interested 
in pure bran at about $1 ton premium 
over standard. 

Heavy feeds are not very active, and 
are barely holding their own. Some sales 
are being made right along, but prices 
have to be right before buyers will take 
hold. Business in these grades have been 
comparatively light this spring, and con- 
siderable below what it usually is at this 
time of the year. 

Mills quote bran at $23@23.50 ton; 
standard middlings, $23@24; flour mid- 
dlings, $26@30; red dog, $32@35; rye 


middlings, $22@23,—in 100-lb  jutes, 


f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1314 were in operation May 9: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, An- 
chor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C (one half), D, 
E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Fiour Pct. of 

output activity 
Be WOO cece ccesecscves 229,630 42 
BMS TOE 46s enucascccns 213,865 40 
0 PO errr reer er 44 
Two years ago .........-+ 268,268 49 
Three years ago ......... 328,820 61 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Mour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

2988 .....506 49 316,140 102,430 32 
BOGE? occ ees 49 316,140 117,265 37 
BORE 0 cee 61 413,790 112,250 42 
| ee 61 413,790 158,045 38 
*Week ending May 6. tWeek ending 


April 29. 
MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, May 
6, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 1,087 1,431 1,359 1,373 
Duluth ........ 692 368 891 13 
Totals ....... 1,779 1,799 2,250 1,386 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to May 6, 

1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis .. 79,333 87,085 89,951 92,805 
Duluth ....... 39,663 36,472 13,715 87,687 
Totals ...... 118,996 123,557 103,666 180,492 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on May 6, in bushels (000's 
omitted) were: 














1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 5,303 2,089 6,733 9,402 
DUIGER ..ccccee 4,361 1,030 2,139 8,146 
Totals ...... 9,664 3,119 8,872 17,548 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.43; 
three-day, $4.43, ; 60-day, $4.4034. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.25. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market, after advances of 
1@2c on Wednesday and Thursday, 
breke 6c on Friday and 2c more on Sat- 
urday, but since then fluctuations have 
been less violent, and prices show little 
change this week. Since Tuesday, a week 
ago, cash wheat declined 5@10c, May 
5%,c and July 6c. 

The local cash market was without fea- 
ture. Mills, as usual, were after choice 
milling wheat, but offerings of these were 
scarce. After the top grades had been 
disposed of daily, mills just shopped 
around, taking the best of the lower 
grades at reduced premiums. Today, de- 
mand from outside mills was somewhat 
better and the tone of the market was 
improved. Premiums are now based on 
the July option, and today No. 1 dark 
sold around 12@30c over July. 

Durum wheat was not very active. 
Good, choice grades were taken at firm 
premiums, but lower and medium grades 


were hard to move. No. 1 amber was 
quoted at May price to 10c over; No. 1 
mixed, 6c under to 6c over. 

Not much activity in winter wheat. 
Demand, as a rule, was very quiet. Mon- 
tana was quoted at 15@l7c over July, 
Kansas at Chicago May price to 10c over, 
and Nebraska at May to 5c under. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO, SALES MANAGER 

F. C. Meyer, formerly a principal in 
the flour and feed firm of- McGarry & 
Meyer, Philadelphia, has secured a posi- 
tion as sales manager for the Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis. The com- 
pany operates a 600-bb] flour mill at 
Menomonie and a 200-bbl rye mill at 
Eau Claire, Wis; also warehouses and 
elevators at Boyceville, Wheeler, Elk 
Mound and Meridian, Wis. 

Mr. Meyer has had considerable ex- 
perience, and is well known in baking 














F, C. Meyer 


and flour circles. From 1906 to 1914 he 
was connected with Samuel Bell & Sons, 
Philadelphia. In the latter year he be- 
came associated with the Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., as travelling salesman, and 
later as assistant to the sales manager. 
During the war he was connected with 
the Food Administration, being attached 
to the milling division of the Grain Cor- 
poration at Lockport, N. Y., as inspector 
of flour mills in that division. At the 
close of hostilities, in 1918, Mr. Meyer 
went back with the Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co., shortly thereafter becoming sales 
manager of the feed department at its 
Philadelphia mill. 

He is a graduate of the Georgia 
School of Technology, located at Atlanta. 

Mr. Meyer has acquired a substantial 
block of stock in the Wisconsin Milling 
Co., and has been elected secretary. 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were without any special 
feature, and prices were steady, with 
little or no change for the week. Cash 
corn was in fair demand last week, with 
some improvement over the week end. 
ShipmentsS from this market were quite 
heavy last week, especially to Milwaukee. 
Closing prices, May 8: No. 3 yellow, 54% 
@55%,c bu; No. 3 mixed, 533, @54%. 

Oats were steady and in fair request. 
Deliveries on May contracts were plen- 
tiful, and buyers refused to compete for 
country offerings. On several days last 
week, shipments east were liberal, to ap- 
ply on export contracts. No. 3 white 
closed at 3514,@3614c bu; No. 4 white, 
33, @34%,¢. 

Shippers were the principal buyers of 
rye last week, and on a few days prices 
were stronger. Mills in the past few 
days have competed with shippers for 
the moderate offerings. No. 2 closed at 
$1.00%, @1.01% bu. 

Barley was firm, and demand was good 
from maltsters and shippers. Offerings 
were light. Closing range, 53@64c bu. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


The only change that might be report- 
ed on linseed products is that imports of 
foreign oil are increasing. It seems that 
foreign crushers are watching the tariff 
situation, and are dumping all the oil 
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they can in this country before the new 
tariff goes through. It puts the domes- 
tic crushers in a very bad situation, and 
several of them have reached a point 
where they have to import oil to meet 
this competition. The domestic demand 
for linseed oil meal is unchanged. What 
little demand there is seems sufficient to 
absorb the limited output. Oil meal is 
being quoted at $50 ton, f.o.b., Minneap- 
olis. 


MILL WINS SUIT AGAINST REPUDIATOR 


In the case of Yerxa, Andrews & 
Thurston, Minneapolis, vs. the Randazzo 
Macaroni Mfg. Co., of St. Louis, the 
plaintiffs were awarded the full amount 
sued for, plus interest for one year, 
amounting in all to $7,034.69. 

This was a case involving attempted 
repudiation of contract. The mill en- 
tered into a contract with the St. Louis 
concern on Oct. 5, 1920, for 3,000 bbls 
No. 2 Star semolina. The buyers ac- 
cepted three cars, or 970 bbls in all. 
The buyers claimed that the flour in two 
out of .the three cars shipped was not up 
to contract, and refused to order out 
the remainder. In the meantime the mar- 
ket had dropped 461/,c bu. 

The trial lasted four days, and the 
jury awarded verdict to the plaintiffs 
for the entire amount asked for. The 
flour was sold under the Hoidale con- 
tract. Dwight K. Yerxa and H. L. Hoi- 
dale, who went to St. Louis last week 
to give evidence at the trial, returned 
home Saturday. 

MILLING COMPANY INCORPORATES 

The Diefenbach-Prina Milling Co., Rush 
City, Minn., has been incorporated, with 
a capital stock of $165,000. Principals 
in the firm are John F. Diefenbach, St. 
Paul, president; William Alfred, Rush 
City, vice president; J. E. Jansen, St. 
Paul, secretary and treasurer. This firm 
recently bought the plant of the Rush 
City (Minn.) Milling Co. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Richard L. Groff, manager of the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, leaves 
this week for an eastern trip. 

H. R. McGee, Pittsburgh, formerly 
general salesman for the Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was a Minneapolis 
visitor last week. 

Charles H. Sanborn, general sales man- 
ager for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, left May 4 for a two weeks’ 
trip through Iowa, 

Ole Johnson, for 42 years an employee 
in the Washburn-Crosby mills in Minne- 
apolis, died May 8. He retired four 
years ago on a pension, 

George H. Brown, general agent for 
the Canadian National Railways, has no- 
tified the trade that they cannot handle 
flour in paper sacks via the Canada At- 
lantic Transit Co. 

Philipp Hansen has been engaged by 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, as general salesman for Maine, with 
headquarters at Portland, working under 
the direction of the Boston office. 

C. E. Roseth, of Minneapolis, formerly 
connected with the Great Northern Flour 
Mills Co., will represent the Star Milling 
Co., of Chicago, in eastern Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia. 

John Cramp has recently resigned as 
secretary and treasurer of the I. B. 
Swanson Co., millfeed, Minneapolis, and 
temporarily will deal in millfeed on his 
own account through the I. B. Swanson 
Co. 

The Continental Grain Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has been organized with offices at 
710-12 Flour Exchange. The principals 
are H. A. Murphy, president; B. J. 
Dodge, vice president; Arthur B. Marcy, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Roy W. Geer, until recently with the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, is now 
calling on the bakery and car lot trade 
in lowa in the interests of the Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Geer 
has just returned from a trip to Colo- 
rado. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, Minneapolis, is again 
associated with the sales department of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. He was 
formerly Pittsburgh manager for this 
company before engaging in the milling 
business here on his own account. 

(Continued on page 619.) 
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WELCOME TO PILLSBURY COMPANY 


Millers of the Southwest are most cor- 
dial in their expressions of welcome to 
the Pillsbury company, which this week 
entered this milling field through pur- 
chase of a milling property at Atchison, 
Kansas. As in the case of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., now completing the 
building of a mill at Kansas City, millers 
here do not feel that this is trespass by 
old-time rivals, but rather an important 
recognition of the strong trade position 
into which this territory has come. 

Only the millers of a too rapidly dis- 
appearing generation hold memories of 
the older days when millers of the North- 
west sought to localize their activities, 
and, from their commanding position of 
high trade favor for the products of 
spring wheat, looked askance and had a 
very large part of the flour trade like- 
wise looking askance at the newer bread 
wheat and its products milled in the 
Southwest. It has taken nearly a quar- 
ter of a century to establish the fact that 
there is no such thing as localization in 
flour milling, that the localized mill is a 
pocket mill, and that the wheat of the 
country may be ground wherever there is 
a flour mill which can draw it and will 
be milled where the flow from field to 
market is most normal. The Northwest 
spent years in seeking to maintain its 
flour as a specialized and localized prod- 
uct; in like manner the Southwest sought 
to establish it as in some way fraudu- 
lent for wheat grown in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Nebraska to be milled else- 
where than in those states. Both the 
efforts of one and the claims of the other 
are dead, and there is none to do them 
reverence, 

Mills establish themselves wherever 
there is wheat to be ground and some 
one beyond in need of flour. Prejudices 
and theories and names and even men 
live their short spans. Nature, in her 
production of wheat, and the need of 
men for bread, alone command. 


FLOUR TRADE AGAIN DULL 

The gain reported in the flour trade 
last week was of short duration, and 
business is back in its former lethargic 
channel. Nominal quotations are 10@20c 
bbl lower than a week ago, and a con- 
siderable amount of selling was again 
at price concessions. 

Uncertainty of the wheat market, and 
fear of the speculative influences behind 
the price movement, were factors of 
large importance in curtailing flour buy- 
ing. Demand a few days of last week 
indicated that favorable market condi- 
tions would revive trade in flour to some 
extent, although it is thought that no 
large amount of buying will occur until 
after the new crop has been harvested. 

Bookings for new business are general- 
ly reported as amounting to less than 
half the capacity of the mill. One south- 
western mill, which had sold more than 
its output through the entire lull, said 
that orders the latter part of this week 
amounted to almost nothing. 

Production made a slight gain, mills 
operating to 80.8 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 78 per cent last week and 
36 a year ago. The gain was mainly a 
result of the reopening of a mill which 
had been down for several weeks. 

The only strong spot in the market 
was in clears, the demand for which was 
considerably increased from both domes- 
tic and foreign sources. Domestic sales 
were reported at as high as $5.70, jutes, 
Kansas City. Exporters could not get 


as high prices, but the demand from that 
source was strong at $5@5.25. A fair 
portion of the strength was attributed to 
searcity, resulting from light operations 
of mills. 

Actual sales of upper grades occurred 
at a wide range of prices. One car of 
95’s was reported sold at $5. Price cut- 
ting was not quite as general as former- 
ly, however. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $7.15@7.75; 95 per cent, 
$6.60@7.20; straight, $6.30@6. 90; first 
clear, $5@5. 70; second clear, B4@5; low 
grade, $3. 50@4. 

MILLFEED 


Both conditions and prices in the mill- 
feed market are unchanged. A fair de- 
mand existed for bran the past week, 
with moderate sales made to the East. 
Shorts, however, were not wanted. All 
offerings are light, as a result of the 
somewhat curtailed operation of mills. 
Current quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: bran, $22@22.50; brown shorts, $23 
@23.50; gray shorts, $24@24.50. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 114,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
THIS WOOK 2c cccccccccccses 92,837 80.8 
TLimat week ...ccccccscccces 90,700 78 
BOO B® ones eescviizece 40,750 36 
Pw FOOTE ABO ..cccccceccec 56,200 58 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 


capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 480,210 257,241 53 
Est WOO 2s cece 480,210 283,257 59 
SOGP BHO ccccece 439,530 207,164 47 
Two years ago... 430,170 229,631 53 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 10,479 bbls this week, 8,157 last 
week, 15,259 a year ago, and 4,314 two 
years ago. ~ 

Of the mills’ reporting, 6 reported do- 
mestic business good, 27 fair and 33 slow. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 5614c, via New York 
60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 5114c; Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, via New York 60c; Antwerp, 
via New York 60c; Hamburg, via New 
Orleans 521/,c, via New York 61c; Chris- 
tiania, via New Orleans 601/,c, via New 
York 65c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
60Y,c, via New York 65c. 


THEODORE ISMERT RETURNING 


Theodore F. Ismert, president Ismer® 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, will 
sail for the United States from South- 
ampton, May 10, according to informa- 
tion received by his office here this week. 
Mr. Ismert has been in Europe: about 
two months, on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. He opened a London of- 
fice for the company, to be operated by 
George E. Hincke, vice president. The 
voyage back to the United States will 
be made on the Majestic, the new float- 
ing palace of the White Star Line. 


FLOUR AND FEED CLUB MEETING 


Thirty-five members and guests at- 
tended a dinner of the Kansas City Flour 
and Feed Club at the Kansas City Club, 
Tuesday of this week. The meeting was 
largely devoted to discussion of plans for 
entertainment of the visiting flour men 


on the occasion of the Federated Flour 
Clubs’ annual convention in Kansas City, 
June 1. 

In view of the fact that the convention 
will be held coincident with the Mass 
Convention under the auspices of the 
Millers’ National Federation, it was 
thought best to consolidate plans for 
making welcome the millers and visitors 
to the meeting of flour clubs, Frank M. 
Cole, president of the club, and George 
W. Hoyland, chairman of its entertain- 
ment committee, co-operating closely 
with the local arrangements committee 
on Mass Convention. 

Decision was made to hold the annual 
dinner of the Federated Flour Clubs on 
Wednesday, May 31, the day previous 
to the business meeting proper. While 
this reverses the usual order of pro- 
cedure, it will save interference with the 
Mass Convention dinner the evening of 
the following day, and will give millers 
and flour men a chance to exchange cour- 
tesies by attending both dinners. 

All members of the Flour and Feed 
Club accepted appointment on the re- 
ception committee to greet the visiting 
flour men. 


JOHN &. DAMON BACK TO KANSAS 


John E. Damon and D. F. Mossman 
this week purchased a controlling inter- 
est in the Caldwell (Kansas) Milling Co. 
from R. T. Smith and E. L. Ames. Ac- 
tive management was at once assumed by 
Mr. Damon and Mr. Mossman, under the 
former’s direction. The Caldwell com- 
pany, one of the oldest established mill- 
ing enterprises of southern Kansas, was 
for many years owned by the Ames and 
Chapin families. For a number of years 
Mr. Damon was manager, but resigned 
to become manager of a new mill at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, later purchased by 
the Wiiliam Kelly Milling Co. At that 
time Mr. Damon moved to California, 
where he has since resided. The Caldwell 
company has recently had only moderate 
success, but the new management pro- 
poses to adopt a more aggressive busi- 
ness policy. 


J. BREWER TO RETURN EAST 


J. Brewer, who came to Kansas City 
two years ago to open a buying office 
for the Ernest Brewer Co., of New York, 
and later engaged in business for himself 
under style of the Kansas City Mill 
Products Co., a partnership between him 
and Ernest Brewer, will return to New 
York next week for a permanent resi- 
dence. The business here will be dis- 
continued. At New York, Mr. Brewer 
will assume charge of domestic flour sales 
for the Ernest Brewer Co. Mr. Brewer 
will go east by motor, starting late in 
the week after a few days spent at Min- 
neapolis. 


GOVERNMENT REPORT OPTIMISTIC 


The monthly report of the government 
industrial survey, made public this week, 
was very optimistic concerning Missouri 
and Kansas. Increased building and 
railroad operations are making work 
plentiful here, it said. The building 
boom in Kansas City was especially fea- 
tured. 

“Flour mills in St. Joseph are work- 
ing day and night,” the report said. 
“Joplin reports lead and zine mines 
working at 40 per cent capacity, consid- 
erably better than a year ago. In Kan- 
sas, Topeka, Wichita and Hutchinson all 
report a growing demand for labor, in- 
creased building and a more optimistic 
outlook.” 

NOTES 


William J. Wilson, of Philadelphia, 
spent part of the week in Kansas City. 

H. D. Bartlett, manager Mid-West 
Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas, was here 
this week. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
was in Chicago part of this week. 

R. I. McGraw, manager Keystone 
Flour Co., Philadelphia, visited mill con- 
nections in the Southwest this week. 

G. S. Carkener, E. O. Bragg, and J. 
E. Rahn have been appointed as a com- 
mittee to organize a credit bureau for 
the Kansas City Board of Trade. 

The appointment of Demetrius C. 
Coliopulos as Greek consul here was an- 
nounced this week. The appointment 
was said to have been made as a recog- 
nition by the Greek government of the 
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importance of Kansas City as a trade 
center. 


J. C. Commons, formerly. manager of 
the Caldwell (Kansas) Milling Co., is 
now manager of the Winfield, Kansas, 
plant of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., Hutchinson. 

James N. Russell, president Kansas 
City Board of Trade, will speak before 
the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association 
in Oklahoma City, May 11, on the sub- 
ject, “Is the Country Grain Dealer 
Worthy of His Hire?” 

The interest rate on money advancei! 
by Kansas City Board of Trade mem 
bers against drafts on consignments o| 
grain this month will be 6 per cent, 
reduction of 1 per cent from the rat: 
prevailing the past year. 

F. E. Roth, of the Gooch Milling « 
Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., will leay 
this week by motor for New York an: 
other eastern cities. He will be accom 
panied by his family, and will combin. 
business with a motor vacation trip. 

L. BE: Moses, president Kansas Flou 
Mills Co., is a member of the executiy 
committee of the mayor's Christmas Tre 
Association for the next year. The or 
ganization annually entertains children i 
convention hall, and supplies Christma 
baskets to the needy. 

The Nordyke & Marmon Co., throug): 
its representative, S. H. Stolzfus, thi: 
week secured the order for a line of fou 
sifters to be immediately installed in tli 
mill at Davenport, Iowa, recently pur 
chased by D. W. Deitrich, of Philade! 
phia, and his associates. 

The annual ball game between thi 
“Fats” and the “Leans” of the Kans 
City Board of Trade membership is | 
be played today (Saturday) at the Rock 
hurst College grounds. The “Fats, 
having enough players on their roster t. 
make up six full teams, are the favorite 

L. I. Ziegler, milling engineer Nordyk: 
& Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind., spen 
a considerable portion of the past wee 
at the Kansas City office of his company 
He was here principally to arrange fo: 
furnishing additional machinery for tl: 
flour mill at Atchison, Kansas, purchase:! 
by the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., of Min 
neapolis. 

H. K. Schafer, manager Maney Mill 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb., is calling on thi 
flour.trade in most of the important mar 
kets of the East. In letters to his com 
pany, he reports some business being 
done, but says that almost every one is 
looking for a break in the market, and 
only buying as needed. He will be ab 
sent three weeks. 

The thirty-first annual trade trip of 
the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce 
will start May 10, and will last for « 
week. Seventy towns, in Kansas, Ne 
braska, Wyoming and Colorado, are on 
the itinerary of the special train. ‘Thy 
grain and milling trades will be repre 
sented by J. A. Theis, B. C. Christopher. 
Jr., Edward Wood, Henry P. Ismert, ( 
W. Lawless, J. B. Mitchell, R. B. Mur 
phy, George Scoular, F. B. Godfrey. 

Kansas City Board of Trade membe: 
this week voted to adopt an amendmen! 
to the exchange rules that any member 
accepting future orders from a_ non 
member corporation shall obtain in ac 
vance a written authorization to the e! 
fect that the representative of the non 
member organization is duly empowere:| 
to make such a transaction in the name 
of his firm. Practically all grain ex- 
changes now have the rule. 

The permit system on shipments of 
grain to Galveston was abolished thi 
week. The system was put into effec! 
last October, when serious congestion de 
veloped following huge shipments 0! 
wheat to that port, destined for foreig 
purchasers. Much of the grain was con 
signed without first being sold, and for * 
long time there were a large number 0! 
cars on track that were in doubtful own 
ership. At one time there were 5,00!) 
cars on track awaiting disposition. Onl) 
about 400 are on track now, and stock 
are 1,985,000 bus. 


OKLAHOMA 


Flour quotations were practically un 
changed for the week, as were those of 
millfeeds. Business continued dull, wit!: 
scattered export orders’ maintaining 
more than half-time run at some of the 
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mills. Probably less than half time is 
the average of the state. Millers report 
close margin orders for clears to furnish 
the American Relief Commission. Sev- 
eral Oklahoma mills have had orders of 
this kind. 

Flour millers are finding comfort in 
this hand-to-mouth business, particularly 
those who have adjusted their plants and 
sales forces to the new condition. They 
have less money tied up than if they 
were buying wheat 60 to 90 days ahead 
and extending credits on a larger flour 
trade. Buying is largely on a 30-day 
basis. 

NOTES 


A suit has been instituted in district 
court at Guthrie to foreclose a mortgage 
of $245,000 against the plant of the 
Gresham Flour Mills Corporation. 

The Fayetteville (Ark.) Mercantile Co. 
has announced its intention of establish- 
ing a flour and feed mill at that place. 
It has bought what is known as the old 
mill property and trackage. The com- 
pany deals principally in hay and grain. 

According to a recent report of the 
secretary of the manufacturers’ division 
of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce there are six concerns in this city 
engaged in the manufacture of flour and 
feed, and the total of their capital in- 
vestment is $3,839,812. 

E. R. Humphrey, manager of the 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
rillo, Texas, has been selected as chair- 
man of a committee of the jobbers’ and 
manufacturers’ association there that is 
to make preparations for an industrial 
show. ae exhibits will be of goods 
manufactured in Amarillo. 

The Ayres-De Loach Grain Co., of 
Plainview, Texas, which recently an- 
nounced its intention of installing a feed 
mill at that point and probably later a 
flour mill, has been incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital stock, by R. C. Ayres, 
formerly manager of the Ayres Grain 
Co., A. B. De Loach and E. L. Mills. 

The town of Weatherford was among 
the first in the western part of the state 
to ship a carload of flour to the Near 
Kast. The consignment consisted of 205 
bbls, and was bought of the Weather- 
ford Milling Co. at $5 per bbl. The en- 
terprise was in charge of C. A. Galloway, 
president of the Liberty National Bank, 
Weatherford, ‘ 

Frank Kell, the veteran miller of 
Wichita Falls, Texas, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Blair & Maupin Co. a new $300,000 
wholesale grocery concern at Wichita 
Falls, which has bought the wholesale 
grocery house of the Blair & Hughes 
Co., at Wichita Falls, Bowie, Quanah, 
Memphis and Altus. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion has cited several milling concerns to 
appear before it to show cause why they 
should not be fined for failing, refusing 
or neglecting to pay a corporation license 
tax. Among about 100 corporations thus 
cited are the City Mill Co., of Perry, the 
Southwestern Mill & Mfg. Co., of Okla- 
homa City, the Oklahoma Flour Mills Co., 
of Enid, and the Oklahoma Terminal 
Elevator Co., of which Frank Gresham, 
of the Gresham Flour Mills Corporation, 
Guthrie, is president. 

C. D. Ashenhurst, who came to Okla- 
homa City about one year ago from 
Ponea City as assistant to the general 
manager of the Oklahoma City Mill & 
Klevator Co., has been transferred, ef- 
fective June 1, to Vernon, Texas, to be- 
come manager of the Kell Milling Co. 
He is to be succeeded by H. L. Stover, 
formerly manager of the grain depart- 
ment of the Wichita Mill & Elevator 
Co., Wichita Falls, Texas. Mr. Stover 
formerly occupied this same position in 
Oklahoma City. Mr. Ashenhurst for- 
merly was with the Ponca City Mill- 
ing Co. 

The supreme court of Texas has grant- 
ed the Fant Milling Co. permission to 
file a mandamus suit against Charles E. 
Baughman, commissioner of weights and 
measures, to compel him to adopt and 
promulgate rules of tolerance, variation 
and exemptions under the law govern- 
ing weights and measures. In the ab- 
sence of such rules, the Fant company 
contends, millers are unable properly to 
comply with the weights and measures 
law. Recently this company in a peti- 
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tion attacked the validity of the weights 
and measures law. 

Texas millers and grain dealers are 
organizing to oppose efforts of Kansas 
City interests to obtain a readjustment 
of rates affecting grain and grain prod- 
ucts, a hearing on which is to be held in 
Kansas City, before a representative of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, on 
May 29. The proposed readjustments 


would affect rates into Texas, and the - 


Texas men assert that they would be 
unfair and discriminatory. T. P. Dun- 
¢an, traffic manager of the Wichita Falls 
Mill & Harvester Co., was among those 
who recently held a conference on the 
subject in Dallas. 


NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes., May 6.—Dullness fea- 
tured the flour trade this week. Busi- 
ness continued on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
There has been a moderate movement of 
wheat to this market, and the demand 
for it has been sufficient to absorb the 
offerings. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Bis - WEG cccccccvosvessen 15,460 61 
TBE WEG ca cccccceseceves 19,296 102 
Se TD. kcec ccs vnsanteins 16,205 67 
re PORTS GOO ces ctscvscre 10,512 43 


NOTES 


H. K. Schafer, manager of the Maney 
Milling Co., is calling on the trade in the 
eastern states. He writes that business 
is looking better in that section, and that 
the outlook is for a good trade on the 
new crop. 

A letter from Kearney, Neb., says: 
“Undaunted by the low prices paid for 
corn at harvesting time last year and the 
fact that vast stores of that crop are 
on hand, Buffalo County farmers are 
planting a greater acreage of corn this 
season than ever before.” 

Mrs. Anna V. Cornish Metcalf, Omaha, 
has been elected president of the Alfalfa 
Milling Co., to succeed J. F. Hughes. 
J. O. Lacke, who has been with the com- 
pany since last June, is to continue as 
general manager. Mr. Hughes has been 
president of the company for nine years. 
He gives as a reason for resigning his 
position the fact that other interests 
claim his undivided attention. Other 
officers of the company are to remain. 

Leicu Leste. 


COLORADO 


Flour buying is practically at a stand- 
still, and very few orders were taken dur- 
ing the week. The few buyers are in a 
rush for their flour, as they are keeping 
stocks low. This seems to apply to the 
largest part of the trade. Flour prices 
have not advanced with the advance in 
wheat. 

Flour quotations: best patent soft win- 
ter wheat flour, in 98-lb cottons, per bbl, 
$6.90@7; standard patent, $5.90@6; best 
grade _ selfrising, $7.15@7.25,—f.o.b., 
Ohio River, prompt to 30-day shipment. 


MILLFEED 


The bran situation remains about the 
same, with local demand taking practi- 
cally the entire output of the mills. A 
few mixed cars are being shipped. The 
call from Texas and the Southwest is 
strong, but this is usually the case at 
this time of the year. Bran quotations: 
in car lots, f.o.b., Denver, $28 per ton; 
delivered to Colorado common points, 
$30. 

+ * 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, has let the contract for a 600- 
bbl mill at Greeley, Colo., to take the 
place of its present mill at that point. 
The new plant will be of concrete and 
steel construction, six stories high. The 
old mill will be converted into a feed 
plant. 





Charles L. Thomas announces his res- 
ignation as manager of the office of John 
T. Leonard & Sons, at Atlanta, Ga., to 
become Georgia agent of the Scott Mill- 
ing Co., Sikeston, Mo. Mr. Thomas was 
with the Scott County company before 
his connection with John T. Leonard & 
Sons. 
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No improvement is discernible in flour 
market conditions except that bakers are 
buying little more j= 4 than for some 
time. That is not to say that they are 
actually “laying in supplies” of great 
proportions, but it is probable that they 
are taking advantage of old crop offer- 
ings before the new flour comes into the 
market. Though many men in the trade 
claim that there is no rational argument 
for the baker’s prejudice in refusing to 
use new flour in large quantities until it 
has become seasoned, nevertheless the 
prejudice exists and the baker prefers 
to mix the new product sparingly with 
the old. On this account some of the 
local sellers are looking for an increase 
in business in the near future, and expect 
it to continue until the old flour is gen- 
erally out of the market. 

The ups and downs in prices this 
week have about equaled each other, and 
values are but little changed from a 
week ago. Some of the brokers have en- 
joyed a satisfactory trade, but purchas- 
ing is, for the most part, merely indica- 
tive of diminishing stocks. Retail gro- 
cers are not in the market so strongly as 
they have been, and wholesalers are keep- 
ing their supplies low. 

Shipping directions accompany nearly 
all of the orders received by the mills, 
and the latter are no more than breaking 
even in their production and _ selling. 
The output was reduced this week by 
2,000 bbls, and only 1,500 bbls of rye 
flour were turned out. 

One of the mills put through a fair 
volume of second clears for export, on a 
basis of $4.10 bbl, Chicago. Outside of 
this, most foreign inquiries have been 
fruitless, prices here being out of line. 
No northwestern clears are available in 
this territory, though lower grades are 
not so difficult to find if one has the 
time to give to it. Still, the light produc- 
tion throughout the country has allowed 
no accumulation to take place, and do- 
mestic consumption has cleaned up most 
offerings of all grades of clear. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $8.20@ 
8.50, standard patent $7.60@8.10, first 
clear $5.75@6.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.40@7.75, straight $6.75@7.25, first 
clear $5.50@6.25; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.80@7.10, straight $6.50@6.80, first 


clear $4.75@5. White rye $5.75@6, 
standarg rye $5.40@5.50. 
MILLFEED 


Millfeed prices have fluctuated very 
little this week, but local demand has 
been almost negligible. Most of the busi- 
ness is béing done with eastern buyers, 
probably on account of the opening of 
pasturage in this district. Neither mills 
nor dealers are satisfied with the volume 
of the present trade, and the former are 
shipping much of their offal in mixed 
cars. Bran is quoted at $25.75@26.25 
ton, standard middlings at $25.75@26, 
flour middlings at $29@29.50, and red 
dog at $34@36. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ......:. 40,000 23,000 . 58 
Last week ........ 40,000 25,000 63 
SORE GOO cecccsscs 26,700 17,250 65 
Two years ago..... 26,700 21,250 80 


THE FUTURES MARKET 


Deliveries on May contracts were not 
as large as expected, and delivery day 


came and passed without special interest 
being shown. Deliveries on the first day 
were 1,365,000 bus wheat, and the total 
for the week amounted to only 2,313,000 
bus. Most of the wheat was absorbed by 
strong houses, and the market was quite 
firm until the latter part of the week. 
Weak foreign news started the depres- 
sion, and then the market was carried 
down by its own weight. 

The May option, which has led in the 
bullish strength right along, lost out at 
the end of the week and declined 814c 
from the high point. At the close May 
registered $1.3634, July $1.24, and Sep- 
tember $1.1714. It looks as though the 
leading longs are beginning to tire of the 
load they have been carrying. 

Large shipments of wheat to the Chi- 
cago market is a feature of present con- 
ditions. The relatively high price here is 
attracting much wheat which would other- 
wise go to other terminals. The bulk of 
this grain is coming from Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Kansas City, and different Mis- 
souri River markets. 


CASH WHEAT 

Millers displayed but little interest in 
the spot market this week and, outside 
of picking up a few cars of quality stuff, 
they were inactive as purchasers. Wheat 
continues to arrive in large quantities, 
and most of it is going into the eleva- 
tors for delivery on contracts. Receipts 
totaled 842 cars, compared with 580 last 
week, and 180 a year ago. Buyers are 
wary about stocking up, with erratic 
fluctuations imminent at the present 
time. 

Red and hard winter grades declined 
1%, @8c on the week, and spring wheat is 
also down, about 214¢ on most grades. 
Shipping sales totaled approximately 40,- 
000 bus, though this was not thought to 
be for export. 

At the close of the period, No. 1 red 
ruled 1@2c over May, compared with 
1@3c over last week; No. 1 hard winter 
¥,@1e over, the same as a week ago; 
No. 2 hard winter May price to 4c over, 
as against May price to 1c under a week 
ago; No. 1 northern spring 5@10c over, 
the same as last week. 


DIRECTS STAR MILLING CO. 

L, F. -Eaton, manager of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co.’s - Chicago office, will 
have direct charge over the office of the 
Star Milling Co., at least temporarily. 
Outside of the officers of the latter com- 
pany, very few changes will be made in 
the personnel. The name of the Star 
Milling Co. will be changed back to the 
Star & Crescent Milling Co. about June 
1, The former name is being used mere- 
ly to satisfy legal technicalities. 


FLOUR CLUBS’ BANQUET ON MAY 31 


The annual banquet of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs will be given at 
the Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., 
on the evening of May 31, the day pre- 
ceding the annual convention of the 
clubs. This date was decided upon fol- 
lowing a resolution to such effect adopt- 
ed by the Kansas City Flour and Feed 
Club at a meeting on May 2, and was 
chosen in preference to June 1 because 
the Millers’ National Federation will 
hold its dinner on the latter date, and 
many flour men will want to attend the 
millers’ dinner; conversely, a number of 
the millers’ will desire to be present at 
the flour men’s banquet. 


LAKE FREIGHT TRAFFIC HEAVY 


According to a report received from 
L. C. Sabin, general superintendent of 
the canal at Sault Sainte Marie, Mich., 
freight traffic on the Great Lakes is 
heavier so far this season than it was a 
year ago. For the first 13 days in April 
this year, following the opening of navi- 
gation, 9,398,560 bus wheat and 5,751,710 
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bus other grains have passed through the 
locks, which compares with the passage 
of 8,592,826 bus wheat and 7,418,708 bus 
other grains during the first 23 days of 
navigation in April, 1921. 


GRAIN STORAGE ROOM TO BE PROVIDED 


The local grain storage situation was 
considered carefully at a special meet- 
ing of the directors of the Board of 
Trade on May 4, and it was made clear 
that storage room will be provided for 
all grain that comes to Chicago this 
month. A statement issued by the direc- 
tors reads as follows: “The directors of 
the Chicago Board of Trade are watch- 
ing the storage situation closely, and all 
parties interested may rest assured that 
the instant an emergency does exist and 
no storage room is available, the rule 
ci for delivery of grain in car 
ots will be invoked.” 


FLOUR STOCKS 


Stocks of flour in public warehouses, 
freight yards and freight houses of prin- 
cipal markets on May 1, 1922, with com- 
parisons, as reported to the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in barrels (000’s omit- 


ted): 





192 2 ——_- May 1, 

May 1 April 1 1921 

Philadelphia - 137 153 215 
New York ...... $1 34 25 
Chicago .... 85 44 32 
St. Louis 58 63 47 
Tolede .ccvcccssce 20 15 13 
Boston ...c.scvee 26 30 22 
Milwaukee ....... 6 8 18 
Duluth .......... 255 98 165 
TOE seen ences 568 445 537 

NOTES 


The capital stock of the Nye & Jenks 
Grain Co., Chicago, has been increased to 
$1,000,000. 

Fred Hall, general manager Falcon 
Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, visited 
this market on May 5. 

Charles H. Meyer, flour broker, has 
moved his office from the Conway Build- 
ing to 10 North Clark Street. 

Clarence Hidding, of the flour depart- 
ment, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, left this 
week on a trip through the Middle West. 

H. L. Graham, Jr., manager Farmers’ 
Co-operative Mill & Elevator Co., Wame- 
go, Kansas, was in this market on May 4. 

H. W. Files, of the durum depart- 
ment, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, was in Chicago on May 3, on his 
way to the East. 

The local offices of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, have been 
moved from room 1413, Conway Build- 
ing, to room 1706. 

H. R. McLaughlin, of the sales de- 
partment of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Chicago on May 2, 
on his way home after a trip in the East. 

The local offices of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, will be moved on 
May 183 to the company’s new offices and 
warehouse at 2100 West Fullerton Ave- 
nue. 

Semolina is selling only in scattered 
lots and merely for replenishment of 
diminishing stocks. No. 2 is quoted at 
$7.15@7.25, bulk, Chicago, and No. 3 at 
25¢ less. 

Don C. Graham, assistant sales man- 
ager Sheffield-King Milling Co., Mimne- 
apolis, passed through Chicago on May 
1 on ‘his way back to the mill after a 
trip through his sales territory. 

Charles H. Zimmerman, former flour 
broker of this city, will hereafter repre- 
sent the Star Milling Co., in western 
Pennsylvania territory, with headquar- 
ters in the Wabash Building, Pittsburgh. 

H. L. Beecher, of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was in Chica- 
go on May 1, returning to the mill after 
a trip to eastern markets. He said that 
trade conditions are slow throughout the 
East. 

William L. Phelps and Frank B. Rice, 
who recently resigned as president and 
vice president, respectively, of the Star 
& Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, sold 
their Board of Trade memberships this 
week. They brought $6,700 each. 


George Cormack, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, called at this 
office on May 2, having just returned 
from a trip to Buffalo. Mr. Cormack is 


milling superintendent of the company’s’ 


C mill at Minneapolis, and the plants at 
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Louisville, Ky., Buffalo, N. Y., and Chi- 
cago. 

The demand for corn products in this 
market is only fair. Corn flour is in 
slightly better request than other goods. 
Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago, per 
100 Ibs: corn flour $1.55@1.60, pearl and 
granulated hominy $1.50, corn meal $1.50. 

Lou Weitzman, president Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, made a trip to Kan- 
sas City this week, and attended the 
dinner of the Kansas City Flour Club. 
I. R. McGraw, of the Keystone Flour 
Co., Philadelphia, accompanied Mr. 
Weitzman. 

Clarence S. Chase, sales manager H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
called at this office on May 6, on his way 
to eastern markets. While here Mr. 
Chase placed the account of his com- 
pany for this territory in the hands of 
Rinker & Vogtel, flour brokers, 1732 Lyt- 
ton Building. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 40,000 bbls flour to Buffalo; 
970,000 bus corn, of which 709,000 went 
to Buffalo, 61,000 to Montreal, and 200,- 
000 to other Canadian ports; 170,000 bus 
oats, of which 60,000 went to Buffalo, 
and 110,000 to Canadian ports; and 49,- 
000 bus rye to Buffalo. 

The United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., has released more than three fifths 
of the office space in the Mallers Build- 
ing, 59 East Madison Street, Chicago, 
which was taken last year when the 
farmers’ marketing organization first 
established offices. ‘The new lease for 
office space is for only 5,300 square feet, 
which compares with the 13,500 square 
feet originally rented. Reduction in the 
central office personnel is given as the 
reason for the economy. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavukee, Wis., May 6.—By keep- 
ing flour prices fairly steady, despite the 
continued erratic course of an unsettled 
cash and option wheat market, local 
mills have been able to transact a fair 
amount of business, though the aggregate 
of sales is not perceptibly larger than 
last week. Sentiment, however, is im- 
proved, for customers are more inclined 
to come into the market when futures 
take a dip. Buyers are seeking a lower 
level than that now in effect. 

Production this week increased slight- 
ly, mills averaging 32 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 28 last week. The output 
represents the direct influence of cur- 
rent sales, which are governing produc- 
tion to a greater extent than usually. 
This is demonstrated by the condition of 
Milwaukee flour stocks, which on May 1 
were only 6,266 bbls, and on April 1, 
8,391. On May 1, 1921, stocks were 17,- 
936 bbls; in 1920, 13,199; 1919, 11,977; 
1918, 10,917; 1917, 26,512; 1916, 22,942; 
1915, 87,775; 1914, 68,380; 1913, 34,600; 
1912, 79,760. 

So far as local trade is concerned, 
mills experienced a moderate increase in 
the call from bakeries this week. Part 
of this is attributable to the passing of 
the May 1 period, when bakeries are sub- 
jected to the once-a-year scrutiny of the 
tax assessor. 

Much interest is manifested in the 
probable effect of an advance of Ic per 
loaf announced by local wholesale bak- 
eries today, to be effective May 8. The 
increase was delayed until now, both be- 
cause some interests have been working 
on lower priced stocks and to await the 
opportune time when the public has be- 
come better acquainted with the true 
condition of grain prices. 

Prices in effect at the close of this 
week represent substantially a reduction 
of 35@445c bbl on best spring patent, while 
straight is quotable 10@35c bbl lower. 
Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $8.45@8.90, and 
straight at $7.70@8.15, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. 

Clear flour is easier, in sympathy with 
patent and straight, but prices are large- 
ly nominal, as current sales are negli- 
gible, as mills are sold well ahead and 
have nothing to offer. Inquiry is active, 
especially on export account. First clear 
is nominally quoted at $6.25@7.10, and 
second at $5.10@6.15, in 98-lb cottons. 

Local jobbers say the call for Kansas 
patent and bakers patent this week was 
a little more active. Prices nominally 


have ruled steady, although inside quota- 
tions are 15@25c bbl lower, the range 
having widened as the result of the un- 
usual price situation in northern flour. 
Fancy Kansas patent is quoted at $7.65 
@8.05, and standard at $7.10@7.60, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Rye flour trade is holding up well and, 
while not much progress has been made 
in developing the call, local mills are able 
to maintain production at a relatively 
satisfactory average. Shippers in this 
market compete keenly with mills for 
the scant supply of rye, for there is a 
good export call and, with lake naviga- 
tion open, forwarding is facilitated. 

Production of rye flour by Milwaukee 
mills this week was 1,500 bbls, which is 
equivalent to the output of each of the 
last three weeks. In the same week in 
1921, the output was 1,632 bbls. Prices 
are slightly lower on choice white, but 
slightly higher for straight. The darker 
grades are commanding more money, be- 
ing held as much as 20@25c bbl higher 
than last week. Pure white was quoted 
at $6.15@6.70, straight at $5.40@6.05, 
and dark at $4.05@5.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Corn grits are in such relatively good 
demand that the price remains higher 
than either flour or meal. Competition 
remains very keen. Values are largely 
nominal. Corn flour was quoted at $1.50 
@1.55, corn meal at $1.50@1.55, and corn 
grits at $1.55@1.60, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
Tle WOOK 2c cccss 16,000 5,000 32 
EMGE WOH o:c:0cccce 16,000 4,500 28 
eS ee 24,000 6,826 29 
Two years ago..... 24,000 14,500 60 
Three years ago.... 18,000 11,960 66 
Four years ago.... 16,000 10,100 63 
Five years ago..... 12,000 12,000 100 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
continues to fall below that in the cor- 
responding period in 1921. Shipments 
this week were 8,380 bbls, against 25,070 
last year; receipts were 18,550 bbls, com- 
pared with 59,950 last year. 


MILLFEED 


The adverse influence of the arrival of 
the outdoor feeding season in many sec- 
tions upon the call for millfeeds is now 
being felt. While grass, like grains, is 
backward about two weeks in this sec- 
tion, it is now close to the time when 
consumption of millfeeds encounters its 
annual spring slump. Current call is for 
small quantities, orders usually naming 
quick shipment. 

Bran and middlings have ruled steady 
and about unchanged all week, but the 
tendency seems to have been easy. Mid- 
dlings had a comparatively better call 
than bran, which is reflected by the dis- 
count of about 25¢c ton in winter under 
spring bran. Flour middlings and red 
dog are unchanged; in fact, all descrip- 
tions of millfeeds are quotable at the 
same level as a week ago. Millfeed ship- 
ments this week were 5,498 tons, com- 
pared with 4,420 last week, and 3,510 last 
year; receipts were 1,410 tons, compared 
with 1,690 last week and 510 last year. 


NOTES 


Charles Weissmiller, well-known flour 
and feed jobber and dealer at Oshkosh, 
died May 1 from heart trouble, at the 
age of 52 years. He established the 
business in 1903. 

The Turtle Lake (Wis.) Co-operative 
Shipping Association has been incorpo- 
rated by F. Klockerman, A. Palmer and 
R. L. Chartraw to deal in grain, produce, 
feed, live stock, etc. 

President Harry H. Peterson and Sec- 
retary Harry A. Plumb will represent 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce at 
the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, at 
Washington, May 15-18. 

Melvin B. Helmer, head of the M. B. 
Helmer Milling Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., 
was elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Wisconsin division, Trav- 
ellers’ Protective Association, at the an- 
nual meeting held in Milwaukee. 

The Cereal Products Co., Manitowoc, 
has filed a claim for $16,044.41 against 
the common council for taxes alleged to 
have been illegally collected by the city 
and paid under protest on Feb. 24, last. 
The company’s assessment of $751,250 
was held to be excessive, and it contended 
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the true assessment value is $115,000, 
but the board of review denied the claim. 


The annual report of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, just issued, shows 
that grain receipts at Milwaukee in 1921 
aggregated 70,409,170 bus, compared with 
51,611,606 in 1920, an increase of 14,138,- 
479 bus. Lake shipments last year were 
abnormally large. 


Edward McKinnon, of Superior, vet- 
eran member of the Wisconsin Grain and 
Warehouse Commission, whose term ex- 
pired May 1, failed of reappointment. 
Governor Blaine appointed in his stead 
Joseph W. Connor, of Brule, who served 
two terms as member of the assembly 
from Douglas County. 


The membership of H. E. McEachron 
in the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
has been transferred as an additional 
membership of Leonard J. Keefe, man- 
ager of the Milwaukee branch of the Up- 
dike Grain Co. L. Ross Fyfe has ac- 
quired as an additional membership the 
holding of William Bannen, Milwaukee. 


Representatives of shippers and _ re- 
ceivers of flour, feed and other commodi- 
ties at Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Two Riv- 
ers, Kewaunee, Algoma and Sturgeon 
Bay, all Lake Michigan ports, have 
opened negotiations with the Goodrich 
Transit Co. for a resumption of freight 
service from Milwaukee to Sturgeon Bay 
and intermediate points, at least during 
the summer months. Guaranties have 
been presented to insure sufficient ton- 
nage to support at least one boat a week. 


The Miller Spouting Co., West Bend, 
which has been idle for a year or more, is 
resuming operations. It will continue to 
make the Miller flexible, fireproof spout- 
ing and Berres flexible joints, for grain 
elevator, mill and warehouse equipment. 
but will introduce a line of automotive 
accessories. William Griep, for 15 years 
with the Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Two 
Rivers, has been appointed manager of 
the spouting and joint department, and 
J. B. Adler, for six years in the Ford 
experimental department at Detroit, will 
supervise the antomotive equipment divi- 
sion. 

Grain cargoes loaded at Milwaukee 
terminal elevators during the week for 
eastern and export shipment included: 
steamer Cletus Schneider, 120,000 bus 
oats and 100,000 bus corn for Buffalo; 
Jerry W. Simpson, 75,000 bus rye for 
Montreal; R. J. Paisley, 200,000 bus corn 
and oats for Buffalo; Wotan, 75,000 bus 
rye for Montreal; Luzon, 18,000 bus oats 
and 85,000 bus corn for Buffalo. The 
movement of grain eastward by lake 
since the opening of navigation, April 15, 
has been liberal, although restricted 
somewhat by the light offerings of ton- 
nage. Some fleets are not yet in com- 
mission, pending the settlement of the 
coal strike. However, total shipments 
from Milwaukee to date aggregate 5,- 
065,673 bus, compared with 1,337,707 in 
the corresponding period last year. 

L. E. Meyer. 





Canada—Fliour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in March, 1922 
and 1921, in barrels: 








To— 1922 1921 
United States ...........- 71,063 198,968 
United Kingdom .......... 570,248 509,550 
Other countries .......... 345,139 112,212 

, PTT Pre rrre ries se 986,450 820,730 


Total flour exports for seven months end> 
ing March 31, 1922, in barrels: 





U. S. U. K. Totals 

September ....... 4,554 230,588 $60,959 
OoteReP oc cececes 41,992 434,104 659,167 
November ....... 100,967 545,431 865,957 
December ....... 83,143 477,753 747,505 
py ee eeee 55,564 401,900 631,821 
ay A 60,936 377,013 665,111 
BROT cscccvscues 71,063 570,248 986,450 
BORN sccccvess 418,320 3,037,037 4,906,970 


Wheat exports in March, 1922 and 1921, 
in bushels: 





To— 1922 1921 
United States .......... 42,291 3,131,237 
United Kingdom ....... 4,454,258 1,302,369 
Other countries ........ 1,545,524 3,052,349 

WEEE bi.0 0 caus Veqneees 6,042,073 7,485,955 


Total wheat exports for seven months end- 
ing March 31, 1922, in bushels: 








} U. 8. U. K. Totals 
September .. 195,183 6,244,876 7,145,339 
October ..... 1,650,045 14,987,813 21,130,579 
November ... 4,156,509 18,515,116 29,254,036 
December ... 3,365,601 26,146,882 34,492,223 
January 21,476 4,911,110 6,102,854 
February 25,157 4,251,853 5,602,295 
ae 42,291 4,454,258 6,042,073 

Totals . 9,456,262 79,511,908 109,769,399 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern’ Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 


Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller, 
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This week, being Easter, was a broken 
one, but the few days that it has been 
possible to attend to business have re- 
sulted in a fair trade. With the upward 
trend of the market, buyers have thought 
it best to take hold of a little stock for 
forward delivery and holders have been 
satisfied to sell at a reasonable price in 
order to bring about business and keep 
their brands before buyers, as it is some 
time since there has been any active in- 
quiry. 

Spot flour is not much in demand, and 
there appears to be plenty to supply im- 
mediate requirements. Home millers are 
reported to have booked some fairly 
large quantities to bakers at the recent 
low prices that have been ruling, and 
sellers of imported flour find it rather 
difficult to dispose of spot lots freely. 
Strong Manitoba flours have the prefer- 
ence for mixing, as the home milled flour 
is deficient in strength. 

Arrivals of flour have been fairly 
heavy and rather above normal. Most of 
them have been Canadian export pat- 
ents, with some Minnesotas. Arrivals of 
Australian flour have been heavy, but it 
is understood that this flour is wanted 
and is going into consumption, It is also 
noticeable that fair quantities are arriv- 
ing from France, but these would be 
principally low grades. 

There have been no cheap offers of 
Canadian flour during the week, and 
some of the mills that are usually very 
cheap sellers have been rather dearer 
than those that make better quality, the 
former offering at 46s, c.i.f., against the 
latter at 45s, c.i.f. Minneapolis export 
patents are 1s 6d per sack dearer. ‘They 
have been offered at 47s \6d, c.i.f., and 
low grades at 31s, ¢.i.f. Australian flour 
can be purchased at 40s, c.i.f., for ship- 
ment, although recently this flour sold at 
39s; the spot value is 44s 6d, ex-granary. 

Canadian export grade has been sold 
at 46s, ex-granary, and the better grades 
are worth 47s 6d, ex-granary. Argentine 
low grade, which recently was sold for 
April shipment at £10 5s ton, c.i.f., can- 
not now be bought under £11, same 
terms, for May shipment, and for parcels 
arriving £11 10s, c.i.f., has been made. 
French low grade of fair quality can be 
purchased at 28s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f. 
English country flour is worth 43s for a 
good straight run. 

The home millers decided this week to 
raise their price 1s per sack, to 49s, de- 
livered to the baker, which is equal to 
47s 3d, net, ex-mill, for a straight run. 


WHEAT 


‘The wheat market has been active, 
with a good demand from millers both 
for near at hand and forward parcels. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba near at hand 
has been sold at 60s, and for July/August 
at 59s 6d; c.i.f. No.3 northern Manitoba 
is worth 54s near at hand, and 51s for 
July shipment. Plate wheat is firmly 
held at 56s, ¢.i.f., for parcels now on the 
way, and 56s 6d for April/May ship- 
ment. Australian wheat arrived is val- 
ued at 56s 6d, and for April shipment 
55s. There is a good demand for English 


native wheat, and farmers will not sell 
below 56s. 
MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed continues good, 
and there is more trade passing. Mid- 
dlings are being sold at £8 10s per ton, 
and bran at £8, both ex-mill. Plate bran 
and pollards near at hand have been sold 
at £6 15s, and the value forward is £7. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal trade is very quiet and prices 
on spot remain unchanged. Midlothian 
is 50s per 280 lbs, and Aberdeen 45s, both 
ex-granary. American oatmeal is 44s, 
ex-granary, but the forward price is Is 
less than a week ago, now being offered 
at 41s, c.i.f. Rolled oats on spot are 46s 
per 280 Ibs, ex-granary, the forward 
price being 44s, c.i.f. 

LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 

The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending April 18, 
1922, in 140-lb bags: 


From New York per ss. Centennial State— 


CoCo eee mere rer ese seesesereseeresere 500 

From New York per ss. Vardulia— 
OOP csiccsiece 500 Zenith ........ 1,000 
Golden Rule ... 500 First Pref. .... 1,000 
SORT 500 Cromwell ...... 500 
White City .... 500 Transatlantic .. 500 

From New York per ss. Dakarian— 
Second Clear ... 500 Gold Medal .... 1,000 
Nelson ........ 3,000 

From St. John per ss, Canadian Raider— 
Sentinel ....... 2,000 Battle ......... 2,000 
Rosetown ..... 1,939 Daily Bread ... 1,500 
Three Gtar .... 1,060 GIANt weseceses 500 
Maitland ...... 1,000 CC. B. A, covcess 500 
Frontenac ..... 1,000 Royal City .... 500 

From West St. John per ss, Bolingbroke— 
Golden Star ... 500 Honest John ... 1,000 
BPE eesecevedve 4,999 Sapphire ...... 500 
Silver Lining .. 250 Canada’s King.. 3,500 
Faupel’s Im- Medallion ..... 1,000 

WOTM acccens 250 Famous........ 2,000 
Front Line ....1,000 Glenora ....... 2,000 
Stupendous ....1,000 Keetoba ....... 2,000 
WENO osccces Wee GIRARD ccc ccsccs 1,000 
Golden Ray .... 500 


“OLD” LONDON DISAPPEARING 

Very soon there will be very little 
left of “old” London. One by one the 
old-time buildings and streets are disap- 
pearing, and the demolition the last year 
or two in the city itself has been going 
on apace. Handsome modern buildings 
are being erected in place of the old- 
fashioned ones, and the streets widened 
wherever possible, but in order to achieve 
these improvements many quaint corners 
and alleys have to be sacrificed, to the 
grief of those who delight in such an- 
tiquities. 

The latest prospective victim to this 
modernizing of London is Pope’s Head 
Alley, which runs between Lombard 
Street—the street of the bankers—and 
Cornhill, where it is believed a corn mar- 
ket was held in ancient times. This old 
alley dates back to the days of Henry 
VI, who reigned from 1422 to 1461, and 
is mentioned several times in the famous 
Diary of Samuel Pepys. 

The alley takes its name from the old 
tavern which stood there, and at which 
wine could be procured at one penny per 
pint. Even today an old wine house 
stands there, owned by the famous firm, 
“Short’s,” whose premises on the Strand 
are well known to visitors to London. 
Few, however, know of the quaint old 
house in Pope’s Head Alley, which would 
well repay a visit. It was in this little, 
out-of-the-way alley that the first print- 
sellers in London opened their shop, 
and it also was noted in its day for its 
cutlers. y 


THE SMITH-BENNETT DISASTER 

The news of the death of the two in- 
trepid airmen, Sir Ross Smith and his 
friend Lieutenant J. W. Bennett, has 
caused much sorrow among all who have 
taken an interest in their great achieve- 
ments in the air. On the eve of start- 


ing on a trip around the world over a 
route covering 21,500 miles, they were 
hurled to earth, through some error of 
judgment, on the new machine on which 
they proposed to make their great trip, 
and killed instantly. It was Sir Ross 
Smith, with his brother, Sir Keith Smith, 
and Lieutenant Bennett, who were the 
first to fly to Australia, in 1919, and by 
which adventure they became world fa- 
mous. 

A very impressive memorial service was 
held for the two heroes, as they are gen- 
erally regarded, at St. Clement Danes 
Church, in the Strand. All the last hon- 
ors, which they so fully deserved, were 
given them, and as a note of triumph 
the service ended with the Hallelujah 
Chorus. It was said in the address that 
they could be ill spared, for the spirit 
and courage which fought and success- 
fully overcame a new element which a 
generation ago was practically unknown 
and untried was an inspiration to their 
fellow-men. As they are Australians by 
birth, their bodies are being conveyed to 
their native land at the request of the 
Australian government. 


DOCK FIRE IN DENMARK 


A most disastrous fire has occurred at 
the docks at Aalborg, Denmark, extend- 
ing over 60 to 70 acres, starting in a 
wheat and fodder warehouse and said to 
have been caused by a short circuit. The 
damage is estimated at about 3,000,000 
kroner, but is mostly covered by insur- 
ance. ‘The timber and coal yards were 
practically all destroyed, and ships had 
to be removed. from the inner harbor. 

NOTES 

E. O. Horner, of the Commercial 
Union of America, Inc., New York, has 
been spending a few days in London. 
He intends visiting the various markets 
of the United Kingdom, and will later 
proceed to the Continent in the interests 
of his firm. Mr. Horner reports having 
had an _ exceptionally rough journey 
across the Atlantic, the ship being de- 
layed by storms. 

Samuel Knighton, of the firm of Sam- 
uel Knighton & Son, New York, is in 
London at present. Mr. Knighton is an 
Englishman by birth, and during his 
stay in England is planning to visit his 
native town, Nottingham. He will also 
make a trip to Oxford, and will later on 
visit Scotland and the Continent. He is 
accompanied by his wife, and is combin- 
ing pleasure with business. It is 16 
years since Mr. Knighton was last in 
England. 


IRELAND 


Trading in flour has been fitful and 
uncertain. In the early part of the 
week considerable declines were regis- 
tered for all classes for shipment, and 
in one or two instances sales were made, 
chiefly of Manitoba flours, which have 
been the best value, but toward the close 
of the week the mills had all generally 
firmed up, and prices had recovered most 
of the decline. Stocks of foreign flour 
are being rapidly eaten into, with no 
sign of any provision being made for 
future requirements. 

Importers are almost entirely sold out, 
and it looks as if there will be a distinct 
shortage of foreign flour ere long in the 
Irish markets. Some little business was 
done the middle of the week in Manitoba 
export patents of very good quality on 
the basis of 44@45s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and a line at the latter figure was sold 
to Dublin, but high grade Manitoba pat- 
ents are out of line. Most of the cables 
for inferior kinds of Manitoba patents 
were in the neighborhood of 44@445s, net, 
cif., Belfast, and 46s, Dublin, but there 


is really no healthy demand for this class 
of flour at present. 

Minneapolis flours, with the exception 
of one brand, are completely off the mar- 
ket, and are not in any way competitive 
in value either against home millers or 
foreign. For instance, some cables this 
week have indicated as high as 51s, net, 
cif., Belfast, others at least 50s, and 
another shilling might be added for Dub- 
lin. One well-known brand could have 
been secured at 47s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 48s, Dublin, and was offering on 
spot on this competitive basis. 

American soft winters are not in line, 
latest cables indicating 46@47s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 48s, Dublin. After adding 
c.i.f. charges and commission this would 
put the flour about 3s per sack on the 
wrong side as against home millers, as it 
is possible to buy a good home milled 
flour, full delivered terms, at nearly the 
same price as the net cif. figure of 
American. Of course there are higher 
priced home flours, some of them running 
as high as 52s, net. 

OATMEAL 

The principal feature of the week has 
been the firming up of all classes of 
oatmeal. Irish flake is 56@58s per 280 
Ibs, full delivered terms, this being the 
mills’ asking price in wholesale quanti- 
ties. American quotations are around 
45s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for best qualities 
of the flaked variety, and some business 
has been done for shipment at this fig- 
ure or a shade less. Sellers on spot or 
near at hand would probably want Is 
per sack more. Canadian quotations are 
still too dear at 47s 6d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast. 

Medium cut is being offered on spot 
at 40s, net, c.if., either port, but it 
is questionable whether mills would sell 
at this figure. 

MILLFEED 

Bran is unchanged in price, broad 
white being quoted at £11 ton, medium 
at £10, and common or red sorts at £9 
5s. Demand is fairly good, in spite of 
the larger output on the part of the 
mills. 

Feedingstuffs are in very good demand 
but slightly easier. Linseed cakes are 
quoted on spot at £16 per ton, full de- 
livered terms, in large lots. Decorticated 
cotton meal is dearer on spot, owing to 
short supplies, and it is questionable if 
anything under £14, Belfast or Dublin, 
net, c.i.f., would be accepted for any- 
thing of good analysis. Cotton cakes of 
home manufacture are now £15@16 per 
ton, delivered terms, the competition 
from imported being negligible. 

Indian meal, principally from Ameri- 
can corn, is quoted at £9 10s, and the 
flaked. variety at £11 10s. Stocks of 
corn are ample for all requirements, and 
demand is good. Oats are slightly dear- 
er, and stocks of feedingstuffs in farm- 
ers’ hands are getting gradually less, so 
that a good demand is expected from this 
on for all classes of grain. 

SCOTLAND 

The rather sharp advance in the price 
of wheat for May shipment found the 
Glasgow market on holiday. For that 
reason the market did not get the full 
benefit. A little more business is being 
done in Manitoban flours but, as already 
pointed out, the action of the Canadian 
millers in consigning large quantities of 
flour unsold has impressed buyers with 
the view that the market for this flour is 
weak, and has had a bad effect. 

It is a very difficult proposition for 
one to buy when there are possibly 40,000 
to 50,000 sacks afloat from millers on the 
other side. For the time being it looks 
as if home millers will secure most of the 











business. Importers cannot buy Manito- 
ban flour today at less than 2s per sack 
above the price made for it on spot, ow- 
ing to the consignments being made by 
Canadian millers. Importers would have 
to pay 47s 6d@48s 6d, cif. for flour 
that would bring them 45s@45s 6d on 
spot. 

Por the period beyond first half of 
April shipment from the seaboard there 
is very little stuff bought -for this mar- 
ket. The improvement reported in the 
condition of the Kansas crop has en- 
couraged traders in the hope that they 
will get wheat and flour for early ship- 
ment at more reasonable prices. This at- 
titude will tend to leave the market rath- 
er bare. 

The current prices on this market for 
imported flour are as follows: Manitoban 
export patents, 41s@4ls 6d, c.i.f; spot, 
higher grades, 42@43s; Kansas patents, 
438s 6d@45s, spot and shipment; Kansas 
clears, 41s, spot and shipment; Aus- 
tralian flour, 41s@41s 6d; Pacific, 40s 6d 
@4ls 6d; American winter patents, 47s; 
Ontario winter patents, 42s 6d@43s spot, 
and 45@46s for shipment; home millers’ 
Manitoban ordinary grades are offered 
at 42s 6d, higher grades 45s; winters, or- 
dinary grades 42s, high grades 44s. 


NIGHT BAKING 


The proposal embodied in a private 
member’s bill to be presented to Parlia- 
ment for the abolition of night baking 
would have practically no effect in Glas- 
gow. If night baking be defined as work 
between 8 p.m. and 4 a.m., there are real- 
ly no operations at this time here in the 
bread factories. The bill would exclude 
the biscuit factories, presumably, because 
they are usually more modern buildings 
oat more hygienic. Moreover, they rep- 
resent much capital, and it is economy to 
work the machinery when trade permits 
of shifts. : 


LIVERPOOL 


Owing to the Easter holidays, when the 
market was closed for three days, there 
is very little to report. On opening, there 
was a sharp advance owing to firm 
American cables over the holidays, but 
millers, as a whole, have not followed the 
advance, and trade remains quiet. The 
demand for imported flour has improved 
somewhat, following the rise in wheat, 
and buyers are showing a little more in- 
terest for forward delivery. 

Manitoba export patents are firmer at 
44s, c.i.f., for April, and on spot 47s 6d 
is asked. Kansas patents are unchanged 
at 45s, c.i.f., April-May shipment, and 
are quoted on spot at 47s. For hard 
wheat Pacific flour 40s, c.i.f., was bid for 
April shipment, but sellers are firmer at 
41s, while American soft winter patents, 
prompt shipment, are quoted at 45s. 
Australians are quoted for April-May 
seaboard at 41s 6d, c.i.f., and are some- 
what firmer on spot at 45s. 

Demand remains very quiet for home 
milled flour, and there are no signs of 
a better inquiry. Following the advance 
in the wheat market, millers put up their 
prices for all grades Is, and it was 
thought that this would tend to better 
inquiry, but this has not materialized. 

cial prices: patents, 50s; straight run, 
48s Fon 46s. Home milled winter 
patents remain unchanged at 44s 6d, ex- 
store. 

Although bids for April-May shipment 
for River Plate low grade have been 
made, sellers at the moment are not of- 
fering, while a parcel afloat, due shortly, 
is held firm at £10 15s, c.i.f. Canadian 
second clears are of no interest on this 
market at present prices and there are 
no Americans here. 

MILLFEED 

English linseed cake is quoted at £14, 
tmamnatlate delivery, and bids of £13 5s@ 
£13 10s fog April-May shipment are in- 
vited for American linseed cake, but 
there is very little business. Coconut cake 
has been sold on spot at £9 10s, and 
Bombay linseed cake is unchanged at 
£14 17s 6d. There is a fair demand for 
mill offals of local make, bran being 
quoted at £8, and thirds at £7 lis. 





Great Britain furnishes a market for 
eggs from practically every egg export- 


ing country of the world, according to, 


statistics published by the British gov- 
ernment, 
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Another week of dullness for the mill- 
ing industry of St. Louis and the sur- 
rounding territory is closing today. De- 
mand for flour showed little improve- 
ment at any time during the week, and 
fluctuations in the pricé of wheat seem 
to have little effect upon flour purchases. 

Some improvement, however, was noted 
in the inquiry for clears, which has been 
uncomfortably light of late. A little of 
this demand was from foreign buyers, 
but the bulk of it seemed to be from the 
domestic trade. It is increasingly dif- 
ficult to move the higher grades of flour 
at anything but sacrificial prices, and too 
many mills seem to be eager to make 
ridiculous price concessions in an attempt 
to keep their plants in operation, regard- 
less of profit. 

Just what the attitude of flour buyers 
will be on the movement of the new crop 
is a question of much interest to local 
millers at this time. Some express the 
opinion that an easier and improved situ- 
ation will prevail as soon as the influence 
of the new crop is felt, while others do 
not believe that any material change will 
be effected until later on in the year. 

Millers located at interior points in 
the St. Louis trade territory report prac- 
tically no change from the preceding 
week. The local demand is fair, but it is 
difficult to move flour to the South, where 
the bulk of the products of such mills is 
shipped. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $8.15@8.40 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$7.75@8, first clear $5.75@6.25; hard 
winter short patent $7.20@7.40, straight 
$6.50@6.80, first clear $5@5.30; soft win- 
ter short patent $77.20, straight $6.40@ 
6.60, first clear $4.75@5. 


*“MILLFEED 


The market remained quiet throughout 
the week, with prices practically un- 
changed. Offerings are light, which ac- 
counts for the continued strength of 
quotations in the face of inactive de- 
mand, Should the demand for flour im- 
prove and the offerings of feed on the 
part of the mills be heavier, local mill- 
feed dealers are of the opinion that a 
sharp slump in the prices for that com- 
modity would result. Hard winter bran 
is quoted at $25@25%0 ton, soft winter 
bran at $25.50@26, and gray shorts at 
$28@29. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
,. POPP er a erry oe 32,100 64 
EMOt WEG 2 ccccccccicceces 30,300 60 
-. -  worrryvrrrrerrioeer 11,100 22 
TWO PORTS OHO ci ccisecsctve 17,000 34 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
: eo.) UERTERITERIReL ea 26,900 35 
SP ee ee 27,000 35 
WOE GD 0 ccc cwesceuscssecs 30,200 39 
cc. ce, Seren ree 26,500 34 


ANNUAL REVIEW ISSUED 


The annual statement of the trade 
and commerce of St. Louis for 1921, with 
detailed statistics as to grain, flour, pro- 
visions, live stock, hides, wool and lum- 
ber, has been issued by Eugene Smith, 
secretary of the Merchants’ Exchange. 
The statement contains 217 _ printed 
pages, exclusive of an index and direc- 
tory of exchange members. 


CABLE-ADDRESS:“PAL.MKING” 





According to the statistics dealing with 
flour, there were 1,505,765 bbls manufac- 
tured in St. Louis and East St. Louis 
during the past year, compared to 1,441,- 
183 in 1920 and 1,798,298 in 1919. The 
movement of flour at St. Louis in 1921 
was the largest in any year in the history 
of the market. 


NOTES 


Eugene C. Dreyer, president of the 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, left 
last night for a fishing trip in the Ozarks. 

F, M. Edmonston is now manager of 
the business of the Dake Milling Co., 
Croker, Mo., succeeding William Pum- 
mill. 

Wade & Bell have purchased a site in 
Richmond, Mo., upon which they will 
immediately begin the erection of a mod- 
ern bakery. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods as 
follows, basis 100-lb sacks: corn meal, 
$1.50@1.60; cream meal, $1.60@1.70; 
grits and hominy, $1.75@1.85. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $6.30@6.40, standard 
patent $6.10@6.20, medium $5.90@6, 
straight $5.50@5.70, pure dark $4.20@ 
4.30, rye meal $4.90@5. 

The annual baseball game between the 
lean and fat members of the Merchants’ 
Exchange was played Tuesday after- 
noon, May 2. The game was called at 
the end of the fourth inning on account 
of rain, with the score tied at six. 


Dwight K. Yerxa, of the former com- 
pany of Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, 
Minneapolis, was in St. Louis this week 
in the interest of a claim against the 
Randazzo Macaroni Co. Judgment was 
rendered in behalf of Mr. Yerxa’s com- 
pany. 

The Associated Cooperage Industries 
of America held their annual convention 
at the Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, May 
4-5, at which considerable attention was 
given to means of increasing the business 
of its members. A good attendance was 
recorded, 

Officials of railroads operating east 
from St. Louis report that flour and 
grain shipments are much smaller than 
at the corresponding time last year, and 
statistics from the southern roads indi- 
cate only a moderate run of grain to 
the Gulf. 

John F. Schlafly has been appointed 
trustee of the Temtor Corn & Fruit 
Products Co., St. Louis, which is now in 
process of liquidation, at the request of 
creditors of the firm. The next hearing 
of claims pending against the company 
will be on May 19. 

The National Bag Co., a newly incor- 
porated concern, which has leased a 
building in St. Louis, where it will manu- 
facture burlap, cotton and paper bags, 
started operations Monday, under the 
management of S. Samuel and John W. 
Mulligan, both experienced bag men. 

According to the monthly report of 
August Rump, official flour inspector of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, 10,077 bbls 
flour were inspected in this market dur- 
ing the month of April. Stocks of flour 
on hand May 1 totaled 58,300 bbls, com- 
pared to 62,940 on April 1 and 46,000 
on May 1, 1922. 

The supreme court of Missouri has 
overruled the motion for a rehearing in 
the case of James T. Bradshaw, former 
state grain and warehouse commissioner, 
who sought to oust Thomas J. Hedrick 
from the office to which Governor Hyde 
appointed him when Bradshaw was re- 
moved a year ago. 

Development of more export business 
and the use of American shipping as the 
means of establishing a successful mer- 


May 10, 1922 


chant marine were urged by T. Park 
Hay, manager of the St. Louis office of 
the United States Shipping Board, in an 
address this week before the World 
Trade Club of St. Louis. 

Charles Rippin, traffic commissioner of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, posted a no- 
tice on the trading floor this week to 
the effect that the United States Ship- 
ping Board is now quoting from east- 
ern Gulf ports the following rates for 
May seaboard: to Hamburg-Bremen, 23c; 
to Rotterdam-Amsterdam, 22c. 

A telegram referring to the increasing 
tonnage of the barge lines operating 
from St. Louis, and the past success of 
that service, has been sent to John W. 
Weeks, Secretary of War, by F. W. A. 
Vesper, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, protesting against the pro- 
posed programme limiting the service. 

Investigation of port charges, includ- 
ing switching, wharfage and handling, 
will be resumed at New Orleans on May 
12 under the direction of Examiner Keel- 
er, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The investigation began last Oc- 
tober, but was suspended after half 
the desired information had been ob- 
tained. 

Charles Barron won the annual golf 
championship of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis, held on the Muny 
links this week. Joseph Dixon was sec- 
ond, James Fuller third and Alexander 
Harsch fourth. As is the custom of the 
organization, an adding machine was 
taken on the trip. Samuel Plant was 
in charge of the machine, Vest Lancaster 
was water boy, Max Kennedy sponge 
carrier and Thomas Teasdale, Oscar 
Laney, T. B. Morton and “Pop” Price 
were official counters. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., May 6.—The wide 
fluctuations in the price of wheat do 
not seem to affect flour buyers. The 
trade is just as dull on a rise as it is on 
a decline. Whether up: or down, there 
was no demand for quantities from mill, 
but there was a slight improvement in 
the demand for spot flour locally. Ex- 
port inquiries have been frequent, but 
no actual sales reported of late. Stocks 
in the hands of jobbers and bakers should 
be light by now, and a better demand :: 
expected in local market. 

Prices quoted here by mills, basis 98-]b 
cottons: spring wheat flour, 95 per cent 
patent $8.40@8.50, short patents $8.70@ 
8.80, fancy clears $7.20@7.40; hard win- 
ter wheat, 95 per cent $7.25@7.50, short 
patents $7.55@7.80, fancy clears $6@ 
6.30; soft winter wheat, 95 per cent $7@ 
7.50, short patents $7.30@7.80, clears 
$5.80@6.30. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 73c bu, No. 2 
white 73c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 48c; 
No. 3 white, new, 46c. Wheat bran, per 
100 lbs, on track, $1.60. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.80; grits, fine and coarse, $1.85; 
corn meal, $1.55; corn flour, $1.90. 

Grain inspected since May 1: wheat, 
export, 8 cars; corn, export 9, local 12; 
oats, export 12, local 9; rye, 12. In- 
nagimg outward on shipboard: rye, 8,571 

us. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 1,611,000 
bus; corn, 306,000; oats, 5,000; barley, 
111,000; rye, 21,000. 

Georce L, Ferry. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur during the five 
months from Sept. 1 to March $81, 1921-22 
and 1920-21, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 
1921-22 1920-21 
WS ic cgeccrtoiee 158,368,330 122,629,877 
GE cewek ¥eeweca ves 25,962,692 27,335,704 
BOE. bse viesces ¥¢ 8,042,803 8,113,950 
WEOOD «nc cvccices 1,605,761 3,031,041 
SN die wt0 eos 6-49.05 3,086,586 2,225,032 
BE ctesmasscdicces 418,033 116,069 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1921-22 1920-21 
BED. ccindceecere 116,246,329 85,451,905 
TREE ocgpccccccceas 14,082,726 7,119,055 
SE ao chee teens 5,455,671 3,598,264 
a, ere 2,112,321 1,311,881 
SD Sin bbb o.cccevee<s 2,353,513 1,405,847 
By rail— 
eee 11,613,674 16,907,284 
CED. Side sectis.ciens 7,725,859 5,264,246 
PE Sod een0.0 doa 1,122,440 1,541,996 
yl eee 295,459 251,771 
pg MLE TPEET LITLE 31,486 419,369 
GOOD wie ohinrd vhiecaa es 356,553 114,938 
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Mills report a slow but steady im- 
provement in demand for flour. The 
market seems to be ready for a general 
replenishment of stocks if buyers could 
feel that values will hold. There is 
really little flour on hand in most parts 
of eastern Canada. Standard grades of 
spring wheat patents are selling in mixed 
cars with feed at $8.50 bbl, second pat- 
ents $8, and first clears $7.80, jute, de- 
livered, 30-day terms. 

Ontario winter wheat flour remains 
scarce. Mills have no more than an oc- 
casional car ‘to offer. Deliveries of 
wheat have dried up. Ninety per cent 
patents are quoted nominally at $6.30 
bbl, bulk, Montreal basis, or $6.40 in sec- 
ondhand jute bags. 

Sales of spring wheat flour for export 
have improved, but are still below nor- 
mal; Buyers expect lower prices. For 
the most part their offers are below the 
market and, where sales follow, prices 
represent compromises. At present mills 
are asking 45s per 280 lbs for good 
quality export patent springs, while buy- 
ers are offering around 43s, jute, c.i.f., 
British ports. Sales are being made at 
14@45s. Winters are off the market, 
but may be quoted at 49s, c.i.f., Glasgow. 

Brokers buying spring wheat patents 
for export are paying mills $6 bbl, bulk, 
basis seaboard, 

MILLFEED 

The market is easier. Offerings are 
light, demand is less insistent and prices 
have eased. Bran is selling at $28 ton, 
in mixed cars with flour, and at $30 in 
straight cars, jute bags, delivered; shorts, 
$30, in mixed or straight cars. 


WHEAT 

Western spring wheat is plentiful at 
lake ports at 24%4,c bu under quotations 
of a week ago. No. 1 northern is quoted 
today at $1.511%4, bu, No. 2 northern 
%1.453%, and No. 3 northern $1.39, f.o.b., 
cars, Georgian Bay or Lake Huron ports. 
Ontario soft winter wheat is firm at $1.50 
for milling grade, car lots, track, On- 
tario points, or 10@15¢ under in wagon- 
loads at mill doors. 


OATMEAL 
No improvement. Mills are slack, and 
sales limited. There is some cutting be- 
low list quotations. Best mills are ask- 
ing $3 per 90-lb bag for rolled oats, 
while some are offering at $2.75, deliv- 
cred, Ontario points. Oatmeal, in 98-lb 
packages, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
lxporters report no sales, but are ask- 
ing 45s 6d per 280 Ibs for rolled oats, 
c.i.f., Glasgow, and 42s for heavy oat- 
meal, Reground hulls $17@18 ton, bags, 
mill points, 
COARSE GRAINS 


Trading is lighter, but still of fair 
volume. Corn and oats are most in de- 
mand, No. 2 Canadian western oats, 60c 
u, track, Goderich; No. 2 yellow corn, 
'9'%4e, track, Goderich, Canadian funds. 
Whole wheat screenings, $19.50 ton, bulk, 
delivered, Ontario points; standard 
‘creenings, ground, $26 ton, bags, de- 
livered, 

LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Demand is greater than the supply, 
and prices are unchanged. Oil cake $56 
ton, and meal $58, in bags, mill points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


_Canadian lines adhere to their quota- 
tion of 25e per 100 lbs for flour space 
to leading United Kingdom ports, but 


are getting little, while American ports 
are taking the flour at 18@19c. It is 
understood that tramp steamers are now 
making their way to Montreal for the 
purpose of taking flour at 18c per 100 
Ibs or thereabouts. This should bring 
the 25c quotation to a definite end. 


NOTES 


Norman S. Jones, flour insurance bro- 
ker, Hamilton, Ont., called at this office 
on Tuesday. 

James Stewart, president, and W. H. 
McCarthy, assistant to the managing di- 
rector, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
spent a part of the week in New York. 


Norman H. Campbell, Toronto, sailed 
on the steamship Montcalm, on May 5, 
for England, where he will join his 
brother, D. A. Campbell, for vacation 
purposes. They éxpect to spend some 
time abroad. ; 

W. J. Baker, who has for some years 
conducted the eastern business of the 
feed mill at Fort William, erected orig- 
inally by the Canadian Feed Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., returned early in the week from 
Fort William. 

Letters from D. A. Campbell, Toronto, 
who is holidaying in England, convey the 
information that he is at present living 
at Chalford Park, Gerrard’s Cross, Buck- 
inghamshire, where he seems to be en- 
joying a bit of English country life. 

Charles R. Hunt, president Hunt Bros., 
Ltd., millers, London, Ont., is in Eng- 
land on business. Mr. Hunt’s company 
has expanded its trade greatly since the 
new 1,200-bb] mill was built at London, 
and its interests oversea call for personal 
attention such as Mr. Hunt is giving. 

Ottawa reported on Thursday that a 
further reference to the law officers of 
the crown had elicited an opinion that 
a compulsory wheat board is possible in 
Canada if federal and provincial gov- 
ernments unite in concurrent legislation 
to provide the necessary legal authority 
and organization. This opinion has heart- 
ened the farmers who are fighting for a 
new board, and it is possible that action 
of the kind will be taken. 

The Jewish bakers of Toronto are still 
in the heat of a bread price war, now in 
its ninth week. It started in a private 
feud between an old concern and a new 
one. Two employees of the former 
started up a shop of their own, with the 
result that their former master is trying 
to make it impossible for them to live. 
Incidentally, the whole Jewish trade is 
suffering. At present their prices are 2c 
per loaf below Gentile prices. 

The Canada Flour Mills Co, Ltd., 
Chatham, Ont., was successful in a re- 
cent appeal to the provincial board of 
health to refuse the city of Chatham per- 
mission to erect a public incinerator in 
close proximity to its flour milling plant. 
W. D. Robertson, manager of the mill, 
testified before the board of health to 
the effect that an incinerator in such a 
location would undoubtedly damage the 
good-will of the milling company. 

Since the opening of navigation on 
April 19, stocks of grain in all eastern 
lake port elevators have been well re- 
newed and Ontario millers are able now 
to obtain anything they want in the 
way of wheat at Bay and Lake Huron 
ports for prompt shipment. The average 
price at these points for shipment to 
Ontario mills is about 10c bu over quota- 
tion in store Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur, and varies with rate of water 
freight. 

Ontario soft winter wheat is becoming 
increasingly scarce. Whether farmers 
are cleaned out or not remains to be 
seen. They often spring surprises on the 
trade by delivering a lot of wheat after 


every one is convinced they have none 
left. If there is any wheat left in farm- 
ers’ hands this spring they are carefully 
concealing the fact, and although as high 
as $1.50 bu has been offered for car lots 
lately, the market makes no response. 
Country shippers say they have no wheat 
left, and country mills are getting very 
little at their doors. 

The wide circle of Canadian millers 
who were on .terms of intimacy and 
friendship with George E. Goldie, at one 
time an active member of the Ontario 
trade as one of the partners in the Goldie 
Milling Co., Ltd. Ayr, Ont., will be 
pleased to learn that, since moving to 
California, where he is now operating a 
fruit farm near Highland, he has met 
with considerable success and his crop of 
this year promises to be the best he has 
had. Private letters from Mr. Goldie in- 
dicate that he is contented and happy 
in his new surroundings, but by no means 
disposed to forget his old friends among 
the Canadian millers. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., May 6.—The flour 
market remains dull and featureless. A 
scarcity of orders from English im- 
porters is the main reason for the quiet- 
ness in spring wheat flour circles, but 
local demand is fair. In car lots the 
price is $8.50 bbl for first patents, $8 
for seconds and $7.80 for strong bakers, 
jute, delivered, less 10c cash terms. 

The undertone of the winter wheat 
market is firmer. Car lots of choice 
grades are quoted at $6.75, secondhand 
jute, delivered; broken lots at $7 and 
winter wheat patents at $7.50@7.75, de- 
livered, in new cotton bags. The trade in 
white corn flour is slow at $5@5.10 bbl, 
jute, delivered. 

Manitoba bran has strengthened dur- 
ing the week. Sales of car lots were 
made at $32.50 ton, and shorts at $33, 
bags delivered. Broken lots bran are 
listed at $28.25, shorts at $30.25 and 
middlings at $32.25, bags, delivered, less 
25c cash terms. Standard grades rolled 
oats are unchanged at $3 per 90-lb bag. 


HEAVY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Montreal shipping authorities expect 
that last year’s extraordinary movement 
of United States grain through this port 
may be duplicated this season. Consign- 
ments from Chicago by the all-water 
route are arriving already. Last sea- 
son’s movement of corn alone amounted 
to 40,000,000 bus. 

There will be no restrictions on the 
movement of United States grain through 
Montreal, and the harbor authorities 
have revised the port rules to eliminate 
any difficulty shippers may have found 
last year. Between April 24, when the 
Lachine Canal opened for the year, and 
the end of the month, 841,792 bus Ameri- 
can corn came into the harbor elevators. 
Receipts of wheat were 149,000 bus, and 
of rye 74,946. 

NOTES 


The following stocks were in Montreal 
on May 1: wheat, 1,166,256 bus; corn, 
1,604,056; oats, 501,756; barley, 178,830; 
rye, 14,696; flour, 14,531 sacks. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Meighen, president 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., is a director of the Mount Royal 
Hotel, now in process of erection here. 


A large delegation of Maine harbor 
and trade delegates paid a visit of in- 
spection to Montreal on May 2. Great 
attention was paid to the facilities af- 
forded here for rapid and cheap han- 
dling of grain. 

Dr. W. L. MacDougald, president of 
the harbor commissioners of Montreal, 


returned to the city on May 1 after two 
months in the British Isles and in Europe. 
During his absence he inspected the 
equipment of some of the largest over- 
sea ports. 

F. E. Jones, Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, was in the city on business a few 
days this week. Referring to the wheat 
trade, he said that New Zealand usually 
had to import 3,000,000 bus wheat. The 
last crop was so large, however, that 
3,000,000 bus were available for export 
after meeting all home needs. 


L. F. Kier. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., May 6.—Generally, 
Winnipeg mills are experiencing a very 
dull flour trade. There is practically no 
discernible improvement either in do- 
mestic or export demand. The orders re- 
ceived came from established trade, and 
usually called for small lots for quick 
shipment. Exporting business is very 
limited, Expectations of millers present 
a rather gloomy future where business is 
concerned, Prices remain unchanged. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour $8 bbl, seconds $7.40, first 
clears $6.80, jute, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. In 98-lb cotton bags, 
prices are 20c over the jute basis. Sas- 
katchewan points take 10c under these 
prices, and from eastern Alberta to the 
Pacific Coast values rise progressively 
to $8.30 for top patents at Vancouver 
and like points. Vancouver Island takes 
$8.35 for top patents, and Prince Rupert 


$8.50 
MILLFEED 


The continued good trade for bran and 
shorts brought no advance in prices this 
week. There is no accumulation of stocks 
of either product, owing to demand be- 
ing sufficient to absorb all that is put on 
the market. Bran is selling at $22 ton, 
and shorts at $24, in bags, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

WHEAT 


Trade is not large. Exporters still 
buying in a very small way. Offerings 
were somewhat light, farmers favoring 
holding their grain for higher prices. 
Seaboard advices are slow, and reports 
state only very ordinary clearances to 
be going on from the Head of the Lakes. 
This suggests that the volume of wheat 
that was to be shipped on the opening 
of navigation, or on the first 10 days 
after the opening, has practically been 
taken. care of. Domestic demand from 
eastern Canada is slow. Inspections for 
the week were 1,593 cars, against 968 
last week. Daily closing prices for No. 
1 northern for the week. 


-—Futures—, 
Cash May July 
ee A -wsaatewus $1.46% $1.40% $1.39 
2 aaa 1.48% 1.41% 1.38% 
MOY 8 .rcsccese 1.46% 1.42% 1.39 
BAG 6 wcccccsce 1.46% 1.41% 1.38 
Sr © a ceseesve 1.44% 1.39% 1.36% 
) A eererer ee 1.42% 1.37% 1.35% 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 
OATMEAL 

There is no change in the condition of 
markets for rolled oats and oatmeal. 
Business is slow, and prices remain un- 
changed. Rolled oats are selling at $2.50 
@2.60 in 80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal 
at $3@3.20 in 98-lb cotton bags, deliv- 
ered, Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The undertone to the coarse grain 
market appears to be firm, and prices are 
steady and stronger. There is a fair 
trade in cash oats. Barley and rye con- 
tinue dull, deliveries passing through the 
clearing house to cover many contracts. 
Flaxseed is quiet and about unchanged, 
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Since a week ago, oats advanced %c, 
barley dropped 1%c and rye declined 
y,c, Closing prices: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 53%%c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 6714¢; Nos. 1 and 2 Ca- 
nadian western rye, $1.051,, in store, 
Fort William. 
RYE PRODUCTS 

Inquiry is very limited, and the vol- 
ume of trade small. Prices unchanged. 
Best patent flour is selling at $7 bbl in 
98-lb bags, medium $6, dark $5, rye meal 
$5, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


STUDY CONTROL OF PESTS 


Several officials of western Canadian 
provincial departments of agriculture, 
who are more particularly interested in 
the problems relating to control of in- 
sect pests, attended a meeting in Minot, 
N. D., lately, where they obtained much 
useful information as to the prevalence 
of such pests in prairie land and best 
means of controlling same. As a result 
these men are now working more ag- 
gressively than ever to interest individual 
farmers in the fight with insects. The 
saw fly, which appeared last year in va- 
rious parts of western Canada and in 
considerable numbers, is to have special 
attention, as this is regarded as one of 
the most dangerous and destructive of all 
field pests. Grasshoppers will also con- 
tinue to receive attention in western 
Canada. 


- 


ASSISTANCE TO SETTLERS 

During last winter the provincial gov- 
ernment of Alberta spent over $200,000 
in providing free transportation of hay 
and oats from points in the province 
where crops had been good to points 
where there were little or no crops. This 
assistance to settlers was handled on a 
strictly business basis and proved to be 
a good scheme. It kept the farmers who 
had stock to feed and nothing with which 
to meet such demands contented. 

In the opinion of officials who had to 
do with this business, available stocks of 
hay and oats in Alberta were about 
cleaned up when spring came. Northern 
Alberta, which always produces a sur- 
plus, had sold and shipped its surplus to 
southern parts of the province. Under 
the policy referred to, something over 
2,200 carloads of grain and hay were 
moved, 

NOTES 

At Vigor, Sask., on the Lanigan and 
Melfort line, the State Elevator Co., Ltd., 
has started the erection of a 30,000-bu 
elevator. 

The State Elevator Ca, Ltd., an- 
nounces that its new house at Bradwell, 
Sask., is expected to be in shape for re- 
ceiving grain in the next day or so. 

Two elevator operators and several 
farmers at Arcadia, Sask., are under 
accusation of conspiring to issue fraud- 
ulent grain storage receipts. All were 
remanded for trial. The elevators con- 
cerned were burned. 

The Beach-Eakins Co., Ltd., has been 
incorporated at Victoria, B. C., for the 
purpose of engaging in the canning of 
fruits and jams. Western bakers are in- 
terested in this news, as they have been, 
heretofore, dependent on eastern Can- 
ada for supplies. 

In Saskatchewan agitation has been 
begun to have the so-called “Manitoba 
Wheat” rechristened, on the ground that 
the name does not describe the product. 
A considerable proportion of the wheat 
moving out of the Canadian West under 
the title of “Manitoba” is actually grown 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

In the Canadian West there are many 
unfilled orders for farm hands. The de- 
mand is very heavy, and the supply of 
experienced men limited, with the result 
that farmers are finding it difficult to get 
ahead with their seeding. Farmers had 
to increase wages from $35 to $40, and in 
some cases they are paying $45. 

E. E. Quigley, grain broker, Regina, 
Sask., has been committed to jail for one 
year for fraudulently converting to his 
own use the proceeds of advances on 
farmers’ grain held in storage through 
his office. The defense was that this is 
a common and recognized practice among 
grain firms, but other members of the 
trade deny that such is the case. 

At the annual meeting of the prairie 
division of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, held in Winnipeg on April 
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24, Walter A. Lawson, manager Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, was elected 
vice president. This western branch of 
the parent association makes a special 
study of industrial problems, and from 
time to time offers suggestions and ad- 
vice as to business conditions west of 
the lakes. 

Marquis wheat took first place in the 
baking and milling test of seed entered 
in the recent Saskatchewan seed fair, 
ranking second in the prize winning field, 
and third in the open class. The value 
of the milling test is made more obvious 
by the fact that the order of merit in 
which the samples were placed, from the 
standpoint of appearance, weight and 
other qualities, was entirely upset when 
judged by the milling test. 

The southern Alberta survey board has 
compiled a statement covering the acre- 
age available in the southern dry area 
for immediate seeding. There is a win- 
ter crop of rye now in the ground, about 
200,000 acres in all, one half of which 
was planted on good summer fallowed 
land. ‘There are about 570,000 acres of 
land well prepared as summer fallow for 
the 1922 crop, and about 370,000 of later 
summer fallow, better described as fall 
plowed. These estimated figures give a 
total of 1,140,000 acres seeded or ready 
for the crop of 1922. The survey board 
also found that the average production 
in the area surveyed by the board, over 
a period of seven years, is 19,000,000 bus. 

L. E. Gray. 





Canada—Milling in February 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 


by the merchant and custom mills of Canada, 


in February, 1922, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
, {eee ee 2,930,290 3,213,125 6,143,415 
GAN secpeeesecs 347,551 429,116 776,667 
Pee 12,032 7,684 19,716 
MD a¥-bs 0¥.06>e09 S.088 8 ccecer 2,023 
0) rr 154,163 15,878 170,041 
Buckwheat ..... 5,863 1,000 6,863 
Mixed grain 440,238 30,721 470,959 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in Feb- 
ruary, 1922: 

Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 











Manitoba 1 patent 169,660 245,681 415,341 
Manitoba 2 patent 186,344 192,678 379,022 
Ont. wint, etfaignt 39,784 ..cess 29,731 
All other@ ....0.. 241,033 246,808 487,841 

Totals flour .... 626,768 685,167 1,311,935 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour...... 2,942 3,437 6,380 
BATA co cccceecceccvnns 10,053 12,031 22,084 
Shorts and middlings. 13,313 13,772 27,085 
All other offal ...... 1,807 778 2,585 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Ceatment ..ccses 1,110,539 519,020 1,629,559 





Rolled oats 
Barley, pot and 


3,510,089 5,415,860 8,925,949 


oy 146,308 164,836 311,144 
Rye meal ..... ° VE,3E0 8 60.000 ° 74,150 
Corn flour and 

are 1,675,096 37,240 1,712,336 
Buckwh't flour.. 135,449 1,200 136,649 
Ground feed 

grains .......28,829,701 8,163,580 36,993,281 


OCTOBER-JANUARY OUTPUT 
Total products in the months of October, 
November and December, 1921, and January, 
1922 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, bbis— Oct, Nov. Dec. Ja 
Manitoba 1 patent, 440 621 582 359 
> 














Manitoba 2 patent. 458 429 406 324 
Ont, wint. straight 27 39 32 22 
Pg. arr 466 607 787 477 
Total flour ..... 1,391 1,696 1,807 1,182 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour .. 7 7 7 5 
Serre 22 28 31 19 
Shorts and mid- 
i ee 32 38 39 26 
All other offal.... 7 3 3 2 
Other cereals, |bs— 
ES ee 2,726 1,019 1,240 1,257 
Rolled oats ...... 16,188 10,889 11,396 6,928 
Barley, pot and 
WORT ..ccccvcseve 289 241 248 217 
RO Meal 2.6. ccsee 129 87 293 144 
Corn flour and 
TRORE ccccecceseos 1,068 1,695 1,000 675 
Buckwheat flour.. 263 333 308 70 
Ground feed grains 39,518 37,409 34,762 42,232 





Estimated Barley Consumption 
United States Department of Agriculture 
estimates of the consumption of barley in 
selected countries for the five-year averages 
1909-13 and 1914-18, including malt in terms 
of barley, in bushels (000’s omitted in 
totals): 
7-1909-13—, -—1914-18—, 
Per 


er cap- 
Total capita Total ita 
Austria-Hungary. 140,396 2.71 ..... ose 


Belgium ........ 19,363. 3.67 . ..... 

WURMGD covccceces 52,552 1.33 43,796 1.16 
Germany ........ Seen «Gee «teas es 
British India 33,010 -14 136,325 .54 
BOGE Siccecencecee 10,922 -81 11,179 31 
pierre ei 89,542 73 «88,407 1.59 
Netherlands ..... 14,334 38 6,463 1.00 


50 87,044 2.00 


United Kingdom. 112,820 q 
80 188,516 1.87 


United States.... 168,859 


ro toe 
” 
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Business with the mills was better this 
week, fulfilling some indications of im- 
provement observable last week. Some 
millers now go so far as to say that 
business is fair, and what they have gone 
through puts them in a duly appreciative 
frame of mind. It should not be gath- 
ered from this that there has been any 
notable improvement, or that there is 
any promise of exceptional activity. 

The- pyrotechnics of the May wheat 
future, with its overshadowing uncer- 
tainties, is too much of an obstacle for 
business to show any exceptional revival, 
and will doubtless exercise a restraining 
influence until the end of May. It will 
then be but a short time to the new crop, 
and buyers will have their attention fas- 
tened on new crop flour and new crop 
conditions, so millers rather look for 
present conditions to continue, with a 
little occasional spurt of buying. 

The cause of the slight improvement 
the last two weeks is not hard to find. 
It doubtless had its origin in the deple- 
tion of flour stocks, and the enforced 
necessity of replenishing them. This is 
the opinion of millers. Such buying has 
to be done, regardless of the course of 
the market. Of course, the amelioration 
in the employment, industrial, credit and 
monetary situation, and the reaction 
from the extreme swing of deflation, have 
undoubtedly had a beneficial effect. 

There is no more disposition than here- 
tofore to accumulate stocks of flour, or 
to anticipate future requirements. Pur- 
chases bear the evidence of being con- 
servative and for actual near-by needs. 
People generally are buying only what 
they must have. There is no necessity of 
urging caution and conservatism; it 
seems to be running through the entire 
economic life of the country. 

Several export sales were made this 
week, This business is of similar char- 
acter to that in domestic markets, con- 
servative, and always at as low a price 
as can be had. Within certain limits, 
the buyers usually win out in the matter 
of price, and much flour is booked at 
the irreducible minimums of the mills. 
More or less skirmishing usually takes 
place in effecting sales, with offers and 
counter offers, but the buyers have the 
whip end. It could hardly be otherwise 
with the mills only operating 35 to 50 per 
cent of capacity and competing with each 
other for what business can be had. 

There seems to be always more busi- 
ness available somewhat below mill limits. 
Sooner or later, if the millers are firm, 
buyers are forced to raise their prices 
to a point millers will accept. Meantime, 
of course, there are some mills that will 
take on a certain amount of business at 
absurdly low prices and demoralize the 
situation for everybody. 

It is a bit difficult for millers to be- 
come bullish, in view of the cash wheat 
and milling situation. There is no incen- 
tive to accumulate wheat. Beyond mak- 
ing sure of a reasonable supply of soft 
wheat to tide them over to the new crop, 
millers are content to let their stocks run 
comparatively low, although the amount 
of soft wheat held back in this section 
is small. Receipts are light, but, with 
stocks on hand, they are sufficient for 
milling requirements. If there were any 
satisfactory hedge available against 
wheat purchases, there might be a differ- 
ent feeling. 

The feed situation is also improved, 
and all millfeeds are in better request 
and movement. Some millers advanced 


their prices $1 per ton this week, and 
are getting away with it. Pasturage is 
in excellent condition, and the improve 
ment in feed probably is due to the 
small quantity produced and the amount! 
being sold in mixed cars. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.34 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
May 5. A large Chicago interest of- 
fered May wheat down to $1.38y, at 
Toledo, May 5, presumably in an effort 
to break the market. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent was quoted on this date 
at $6.50@6.55, local springs $8@8.45, and 
local Kansas $7.95, in 98’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. Soft winter wheat bran $30, mixed 
feed $30@30.50, middlings $31@31.50, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activit 
CU. re 19,000 1 
TARE WORE occ ccvctccvececs 15,800 3 
BOP BOO ccccecscscecccvee 17,200 } 
DWWO FORSS BHO: cocccccccves 9,100 1 
Three years ago .......... 29,750 ( 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indians 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with gpmparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 
No. Capacity Output Px 


This week ...... 22 134,160 55,586 

Last week ...... 21 138,360 55,934 

TORR OOO ciecinse 26 156,660 46,955 

Two years ago... 10 86,160 24,482 
NOTES 


Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, is at White Sulphur Springs, 
Va., on a short vacation. 

Fire in the warehouse of the W. P 
Miller Hay & Grain Co., 2701 South Thirc 
Street, Louisville, Ky., on May 4, caused 
a loss of $30,000. 

The cashier of the Holland Bread Co., 
Toledo, was held up and robbed of the 
payroll, containing $2,000, on May 1. Th« 
loss was covered by insurance. 

John H. Taylor, treasurer Northwest 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, has re 
turned from an outing spent at Hot 
Springs, Va., and Atlantic City. 

J. F. Hall, district manager Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kan 
sas, with headquarters at Toledo, visited 
several points in Ohio during the week. 

W. K. Algire, who represents the Com 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, in Ohio, 
will hereafter make his headquarters «| 
Toledo, with an office at 233 Huron 
Street. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, was confined to the 
house part of this. week by an infection 
in the leg, incurred while he was recent- 
ly at French Lick Springs. 

It is impossible to secure confirmation 
of rumors that wheat will be shipped 
from Toledo to Chicago for delivery on 
May contracts. Deliveries on May con- 
tracts at Toledo, up to May 5, 28,000 bus 

L. M. Hackenberg and H. S. Hutton, 
representing the Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., Newark, N. J., proprietors of the 
“Agene Process” for maturing flour, 
were in Toledo calling on the mills early 
this week. 

The Holland Bread Co., Toledo, is put- 
ting out an issue of $100,000 preferred 
stock, the proceeds of which will be used 
in building a new bakery at Dayton, 
Ohio, the plans of which have already 
been made. 

Edgar W. Thierwechter, of the Thier- 
wechter Co., Oak Harbor, Ohio, and presi- 
dent of the Ohio Millers’ State Associa- 
tion, entertained the members of the 
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executive committee of the association at 
the Toledo Club one day this week. 

L. G. Macomber, traffic commissioner 
Chamber of Commerce, Toledo, attended 
the hearing at Nashville before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on the 
matter of rates on any quantity ship- 
ments from Toledo to southern cities. 

The Holland Bread Co., Toledo, has 
moved its office from the Second National 
Bank Building to the Hoehler Building, 
233 Huron Street. This company op- 
erates bakeries in Toledo, Columbus, 
Dayton, and Youngstown. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills visiting Toledo this week were F. 
P. Fisher, manager Cleveland office 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, William A. Johannes, Cleveland 
manager Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Min- 
neapolis, W. K. Algire, Commander Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, and C, P. Stein, secre- 
tary Powell Milling Co., De Pere, Wis. 

L. C. Chase, formerly of the Federal 
Mill & Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y., 
who recently acquired the mill at Graf- 
ton, Ohio, is now at Grafton giving at- 
tention to various matters connected with 
getting the business started and the mill 
in operation on the new crop. A new 
company will be formed, to be known as 
the Grafton Flour Milling & Grain Ele- 
vator Co. 

G. A. Vradenburg, vice president and 
general manager Toledo Seed & Oil Co., 
‘Loledo, has resigned, to devote all of his 
tine to the development of a new To- 
ledo enterprise recently established, the 
American Paper Container Co., which 
will manufacture and sell paper boxes 
and box making machinery, on which it 
held patents which it is claimed will revo- 
lutionize the industry. 

There was a meeting of the executive 
committee and the flour committee of 
the Michigan State Millers’ Association 
at the Peninsular Club, Grand Rapids, 
May 5, at which several important ques- 
tions came up for consideration. The 
evening of the same day a meeting of 
the Western Michigan Millers’ Club, of 
which William S. Rowe is president, was 
held at the Country Club, where dinner 
was served, 

Gustav Lay has resigned as general 
manager of the United bakery, operated 
hy the General Baking Co., Toledo, after 
serving in that capacity ever since this 
plant was taken over by this company. 
Iie has been succeeded by Fred Shealy, 
of Boston. Mr. Lay has been in the 
haking business in Toledo for 38 years, 
having established the United Baking Co. 
li years ago, it later being absorbed by 
the General Baking Co. 


GEORGIA 

Arttanta, Ga., May 6.—Flour trade is 
on the usual hand-to-mouth basis, with 
only a few scattered contracts ahead for 
supplies. There is a willingness among 
brokers and jobbers to buy,:- but the con- 
suming trade is extremely narrow. The 
general feeling is much brighter than 
for some months, due to the small ad- 
vance in cotton prices. 

Wheat millfeeds are about steady, with 
trade narrow and dull. Cottonseed meal 
steady to strong, with fair demand. 
Stocks are limited with merchants, bro- 
kers, dealers and mills. 

lay receipts continue light, but suf- 
ficient to meet demand. Some new crop 
alfalfa is coming into this market, and 
moving very well. Only 44 cars reached 
\tlanta during the week. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


NASHVILLE 

NASHVILLE, TENN., May 6.—Flour busi- 
hess showed a slight improvement this 
week, The Southeast is not far below 
normal in purchases for current needs. 
Sales, however, continue to be chiefly 
small quantities, and there is no ten- 
deney to cover future requirements. 

Prices have moved within a narrow 
range, Quotations at the close of the 
week were substantially as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patent, 98 
Ibs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
»1.85@8.25; standard or regular patent, 
*7.25@7.55; straight patent, $6.65@7; 
lirst clears, $5@5.50. 

Sales of Minnesota and Kansas flours 
Were light. Prices: spring wheat pat- 
ent, 98 Ibs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, 






$8@8.75; hard winter wheat patent, $7.25 
@7.75. 

Cash wheat has moved in a narrow 
range, with No. 2 red, with bill, $1.56@ 
1.58 at Nashville. Mills are making mod- 
erate purchases. 

Millfeed has a steady tone, with fair 
demand. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$25@27; standard middlings or shorts, 
$29@31. 

Corn meal remains quiet, with prices 
strong, as follows: bolted meal, in sacks, 
per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$1.40@1.45; unbolted meal, $1.30@1.35. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 190,590 97,154 50.9 
Last week ....... 181,890 86,417 47.5 
VORP BHO cocesecs 197,790 77,291 39.7 
Two years ago.... 171,840 66,806 38.8 
Three years ago.. 226,530 134,904 58.5 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 6 April 29 
Pe Ce 45 seeveve anes 36,800 37,600 
Went, DUO .ccscccsecese 190,000 190,000 
Ge Me a navocdakceuane 101,000 129,000 
ee GE ows Kn 00 6a SEER 300,000 325,000 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 135 cars. 

John C. Shofner, doing business in 
Nashville as the American Flour & Grain 
Co., has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. Liabilities, $18,000; assets, 
$1,692. 

A recent advance on grain and prod- 
ucts from Ohio River points to Nashville 
falls heavily on consumers at Nashville, 
the increase being about 30 per cent. 
The reshipping rate is not affected. 

The H. G. Hill Co., which operates a 
chain of over 50 retail grocery stores in 
Nashville and adjacent towns, will soon 
have a selfrising flour plant. The com- 
pany is erecting a large warehouse in 
Nashville, and a blending plant will be 
one of the departments. 

Joun Lerrer. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


InpIANAPOLIS, IND., May 6.—Only in 
minor aspects did the week just ended 
show any changes from the last month 
and a half as far as milling in Indiana is 
concerned. Flour still is hard to sell, 
and the buyer who contracts for more 
than a car lot at any time is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 

Lower grades are moving rather free- 
ly, due to the relatively greater demand 
for them when compared with the higher 
grades, but what at first seems to be a 
fairly good business in clears and 
straights hardly appears in that light 
when the limited operation of mills is 
taken into consideration. 

Most of the sales of the lower grades 
have been made to concerns in the East, 
and the flour presumably is destined for 
export to Europe. Orders for patents 
almost invariably are for domestic con- 
sumption. The need of a better stabilized 
demand for flour oversea is becoming 
more and more apparent to the trade. 

The demand for wheat by millers has 
been indifferent in this territory, and, 
coupled with a similar condition in vari- 
ous parts of the country is reflected in 
the course of prices. Both urgency and 
breadth of demand have been lacking in 
Indiana. The feeling among both millers 
and buyers in the last few days is that 
the trend is toward lower values. More 
export business must be uncovered, in 
the view of many observers, if declines 
are to be stopped. 

Quotations on flour are unchanged 
from those of last week. Soft winter 
patents, standard to short, are offered 
for shipment in car lots at $6.50@7.50 
bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b., Indianapo- 
lis. Hard winter patents, standard to 
short, are available at $7@8, and spring 
patents at $7.25@8.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, 
and inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
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corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended May 6: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 

2... SS ryt 7,964 35 

Be DOO otc cn asncceenees 7,000 31 

\, 2 Qrererervrr err Tt 3,301 15 

Pwe FOASS OBO. 0000 cde-ccersse 3,535 16 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

TS. 5-0 444484%4484600009 19,500 wees 

GTM cn cccvecesccecseccenes 203,000 86,800 

ODOUH cccccvscccvccccsvcce 180,000 84,000 

SE. 600e20d44ebene. bao 0% 45 6,000 1,400 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

May 6, 1922... 100,000 228,000 182,000 1,200 

May 7, 1921... 68,080 182,650 157,830 1,000 

May 8, 1920... 222,940 469,790 109,620 2,140 


CORN PRODUCTS 

Millers of corn products are fairly 
well satisfied with the volume of busi- 
ness this week. While orders have not 
been large, they have been fairly numer- 
ous, and goods are moving about as well 
as could be expected at this season of 
the year. Prices are unchanged, with 
grits offered for shipment in car lots at 
$1.95 per 100 lbs, sacked, f.o.b., Indian- 
apolis, meal at $1.90, hominy at $2, hom- 
iny flakes at $2.85, cerealine at $2.55 and 
corn flour at $2.05. 





MILLFEED 

Beginning of the pasture season in 
Indiana and other central states has de- 
terred free buying of millfeed, but de- 
mand is holding up fairly well. Wheat 
feeds are unchanged in price, soft wheat 
bran being offered at $28@30 ton, sacked, 
f.o.b., Indianapolis, mixed feed at the 
same level and middlings at $830@32. 
Corn feeds are $1 higher, with hominy 
feed available at $23.50 ton, bulk, and 
$25, sacked. 

NOTES 

Otis E. Coffin, a Spiceland, Ind., bak- 
ery owner, is bankrupt. Liabilities, 
$1,325; assets, $25. 

Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., flour miller, of Indian- 
apolis, has returned from a vacation trip 
in North Carolina. 

The Spink Milling Co., of Washington, 
Ind., whose plant. recently was burned, 
has opened temporary offices with W. A. 
Routt & Sons in that city. The Washing- 
ton fire department believes the fire was 
due to an explosion of dust in the mill. 

An increase of Ie loaf in the price of 
bread has been announced by Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., bakers. ‘They claim the price 
of flour and other materials made the re- 
duced price at which they had been sell- 
ing bread impossible if they were to con- 
tinue in business and make a fair profit. 

Harry Fleming, examiner for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, has com- 
pleted a hearing on claims of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad against the 
Sunlight Milling Co., of Mount Vernon. 
The case involves freight charges, the 
milling company objecting to combina- 
tion rates which it avers the railroad has 
been trying to make effective. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitie, INp., May 6.—With flood 
waters subsiding, and farmers getting 
ready for spring work, now six weeks 
delayed, millers are more hopeful of a 
business revival. It has been assured 
that all of the wheat lands of the state 
that were overflowed will have to be re- 
planted to corn. In Gibson County, just 
east of this city, 10,000 acres of wheat 
was destroyed. In all it is estimated 
that 59,000 acres were inundated. 

Millers report a little better inquiry 
for domestic flour, with some demand 
for export. In the latter case bids have 
been too low in some instances, while in 
others export jobbers have been more 
liberal and orders have been accepted. 
In the case of domestic demand, orders 
have been in the nature of meeting re- 
quirements of jobbers. Sales by some of 
the mills have been in excess of last 
week’s business. There is an insistent 
demand in some quarters for low grade 
flours, while that for the higher priced 
product is from the larger communities 
and for the bakery trade that uses the 
best grades. 

Quotations for the week, based f.o.b., 
Evansville, in 98-lb sacks, carload lots: 
best patent, $7.75@8.25; straights, $6.75 
@735; Kansas red, $7.25@8.25; first 
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clears, $5.25@6; second clears, $4.50@ 
5.50. 

Millfeed -continues in active demand 
from all parts of the Evansville terri- 
tory, orders exceeding ability to fill at 
times. Quotations, based Evansville, in 
carload lots, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $27; 
mixed feed, $27@28; shorts, $28@29. 


NOTES 

Leslie T. Igleheart spent nearly all of 
the week in Chicago. 

Igleheart Bros. -have taken over the 
Inglefield wheat station formerly oper- 
ated by the Akin-Erskine Milling Co., and 
have placed Newland Akin in charge. 

It is reported that Wilbur Erskine is 
making a strong effort to meet the re- 
quirements of the composition in his 
bankruptcy, and hopes to be successful. 


W. W. Ross. 


ALABAMA 


Mosire, Ata., May 6.—Heavier sales, 
with a renewed activity in all branches 
of the grain and flour markets in this 
section, have been noted during the past 
week, There seems to be an optimistic 
air, not only in the flour and grain mar- 
ket but in all phases of commerce. Sales 
to the country trade are steadily increas- 
ing. Practically all of the smaller saw 
mills are now working full time. Bakers 
are buying little or no flour, but it is 
believed that this trade will increase 
shortly. 

Prices during the past week have re- 
mained about the same, and are quoted 
as follows: bran, $1.45@1.50 per 100 lbs; 
shorts, $1.65@1.75; chops, $1.55@1.70; 
corn meal, $1.65@1.70 per 96 lbs; hard 
winter wheat flour, short patent, $8.25@ 
8.50 bbl; soft winter wheat flour, best 
patent, $9.50@9.75; spring wheat, short 
patent, $9.50@9.75; low grade flour, $6.80 
@6.95. 

Exports have held up pretty well, 
and are as follows: to Havana, 137 tons 
wheat feed, 1,795 bbls flour; to Matanzas, 
2,983 lbs oats, 2,211 bbls flour; to Belize, 
370 bbls flour. 

* * 

W. H. Binkley has arrived to take up 
his duties as United States grain inspec- 
tor in this port. He was selected for the 
position following the recent action of 
the city commission and the state harbor 
commission, which adopted resolutions 
urging the appointment of a permanent 
grain inspector and appropriated funds 
to take care of the expense of maintaip- 
ing him. Mr. Binkley came to this port 
from Louisville, and will be officially 
connected with the local Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Epmunp A. Cnester. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrouk, Va., May 6.—The unexpect- 
ed appears to have occurred in the local 
flour market this week. While all indi- 
cations for the last few weeks have point- 
ed to higher values, the sharp decline in 
business has forced millers to make 
prices considerably under the quotations 
of last week, in order to stimulate trade. 
Fair sales have resulted, and some good 
car lot shipments have been made during 
the week. Winter wheat patents are 
quoted at $7@7.50 bbl, standard patents 
$7.65@7.85, Kansas patents $7.75@8.10, 
and northwestern spring patents $8@8.55. 

Demand for millfeed has been slack this 
week, though prices have not materially 
changed. Bran is offered at $31.50@32 
ton, standard middlings $32@33, flour 
middlings $35@36, and red dog $39.50@ 
40. 

NOTES 


The Whitehouse bakery, formerly op- 
erated by Charles W. Huber, has been 
sold to John Verstyn. 

George F. Phillips, sales manager for 
the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co., was in Norfolk this week, looking 
over the field with a view to establishing 
an agency for the products of his mills. 

A contract for the construction of the 
Norfolk municipal grain elevator has 
been awarded to A. M. Crain & Co., Chi- 
cago, for $639,900, the work to be com- 
pleted Oct. 15. It calls for the super- 
structure only, the foundation work, 
dredging, filling and other work incident 
to the building having already been ar- 
ranged for. 

Josepn A. Leste. 
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Little can be said regarding flour mar- 
ket conditions that has not been said 
over and over again during the past 
eight weeks. At present there seems less 
reason for saying anything at all than 
during the two previous weeks, because 
flour buyers are still afraid of the mar- 
ket and are only placing small orders to 
meet the most necessary demands. The 
only bright spot in the situation is that 
bids by buyers have been a little nearer 
mill limits. 

Before any volume of business can be 
hoped for, however, wheat must reach a 
basis of reasonable stability and remain 
there for some time. Fluctuating as it 
has for the past two weeks, buyers can- 
not afford to take the chance of booking 
any quantity of flour. 

Generally eee no real volume of 
business is looked for until the new crop. 
Indications are that wide fluctuations in 
wheat prices are likely to continue 
a the July option, and this will 
extend the buyers’ uncertainty. 

It seems to be the old story over again, 
that what there is a demand for no one 
has to sell, This applies to clears and 
low grades. The demand seems to be all 
from abroad, and such as have them to 
offer are holding them at prices above 
foreign offers, with the result that only 
a limited amount of business has been 
done. 

Quotations: spring first patents, $9.25 
@10; standard patents, $8@8.50; first 
clears, $6.25@6.75; soft winter straights, 
$6.50@6.75; hard winter straights, $7.50 
@7.75; first clears, $6.25@6.75; rye, $6@ 
6.75,—all in jute. 


BAKERS’ UNION SITUATION 


‘Several master bakers, appearing be- 
fore the Lockwood committee here, on 
May 3, gave some interesting testimony 
regarding the inside working of the 
Hebrew bakers’ organizations. A sum- 
mary of the testimony of several of these 
witnesses showed that there were five 
local Jewish journeymen bakers’ unions 
in New York, embracing a membership 
of about 2,000 men who exacted wages 
of between $75 and $96 for a week of 
five days, each consisting of from five 
to seven hours, some a little less. In ad- 
dition, it was stated that each man took 
home $8 or $4 worth of bread a week, 
some of which he sold to his neighbors at 
a lower price than was charged for it 
by his employer. 

The unions believed in collective bar- 
gaining for the members of the union, 
but seemed to force employers to sign 
individual agreements, positively refus- 
ing to permit employers’ associations to 
bargain collectively. It was further 
pointed out that journeymen bakers in 
so-called Gentile unions, working prin- 
cipally in non-Jewish shops, received only 
about half the wages of the Jew, and 
worked eight hours per day. 

It was stated by one witness that the 
tactics of the Jewish bakers’ unions had 
reduced the number of Jewish bakeshops 
from 700 in 1914 to 400 at present. Sev- 
eral boss bakers stated that they were 
hardly able to make both ends meet, one 
testifying that out of a $3,000,000 business 
he earned not more than 1 per cent 
profit. 

One of the bakers testified that it was 
better to be a journeyman than a boss 
baker, because the journeyman earned 
the most money. He further stated that 


all ——— carried union cards, so that 
they mig 


t obtain work as journeymen 


as soon as they were put out of business 
as employers. 

The testimony of all pointed to the one 
significant fact that the rules of the 
union were forcing bakers out of” busi- 
ness, and were causing a decrease in the 
number of shops operating. 

It is quite clear that if these abuses 
on the part of the unions are continued 
many more Jewish ——— will close, 
and this would seriously affect the vol- 
ume of New York flour business. Among 
most of the people served by these bake- 
shops, bread is the principal item of food. 
The volume of Canadian flour would be 
more seriously affected than any other, 
since, owing to its lower price, this flour 
has had the call on the east side of the 
city during recent months. 


CORN PRODUCTS CO. PROSPERS 


The Corn Products Refining Co., for 
the first quarter of 1922, reports surplus 
earnings, after taxes and interest, of 
$2,163,389, which, after allowing for the 
regular preferred dividends, is equal to 
$3.47 a share earned on the $49,784,000 
capital stock. This is at the rate of al- 
most $14 a share annually. The detailed 
income account for 1922 and 1921 fol- 
lows: 

1922 1921 
$2,621,287 $1,654,866 


*Net earnings 
198,020 91,269 


Other income 











Total income ........ $2,819,307 $1,746,135 
Interest and deprecia- 

HOM ccvcccsccocsccece 655,918 463,804 

Balance ...ccccccsces $2,163,389 $1,282,331 
Preferred dividends .... 434,472 434,472 
Common dividends .... 746,760 746,760 

EE  vccnsevas ves $982,157 $101,099 

*Net earnings from operations, after de- 


ducting charges for maintenance and repairs 
of plant, and estimated amount of federal 
taxes, etc, 


NOTES 


The New York Produce Exchange 
Golf Club will hold its annual spring 
tournament on the grounds of Knollwood 
Country Club, White Plains, N. Y., on 
May 18. 

F. J. Jiminez, of Goble & Jiminez, San 
Juan, Porto Rico, who represents W. P. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., in the island 
of Porto Rico, was in New York for a 
few days this week. 

A. C. Palmer, who has for several 


years represented the Marshall Milling 


Co. in the New York market, recently 
resigned his position, and has _ several 
new propositions under consideration. 
The Marshall mill will probably place its 
account with L. A. Viviano. 

Millers visiting this market this week: 
William H. Burtt, representing the 
Memphis (Tenn.) and Savannah (Ga.) 
interests of the Centennial Mill Co., of 
Seattle; O. D. Fisher, vice president and 
manager of the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; William J. J. Moore, of the 
J. A. Walter Milling Co., Inc., Buffalo; 
R. F. Imbs, of the Imbs Milling Co., St. 
Louis; James Stewart, president of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Toronto, Ont., 
and James C. Andrews, of Minneapolis. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., May 6.—Flour condi- 
tions have changed but little from a 
week ago. While some mill agents re- 
port a little more activity on the part of 
buyers, the majority state that, so far as 
they can learn, flour continues to move 
very slowly into consumption. 

The decline in flour prices during the 
last two days of the week resulted in 
some buying, but the amount was small. 
Stocks of flour carried by the trade, not 
only in Boston, but at other distributing 
points, are considerably smaller than is 
usual at this time of the year. Some 
salesmen are relying upon this fact to 
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bring a large increase in the demand 
when new crop flour is available. 

Price cutting is giving considerable 
concern to many of the selling agents 
here. They often find themselves unable 


to meet the very low quotations which 


their —— are willing to make on 
single carloads. Hard winter wheat mills 
in the Southwest are reported to be show- 
ing more readiness to make concessions 
to secure business than are the spring 
wheat mills in the Northwest, and are 
getting a large proportion of the busi- 
ness. 

At the close of the week, flour prices 
are considerably lower. Spring wheat 
patents show a decline for the week of 
25@35c bbl, with hard winter and soft 
winter flours about 25c bbl lower. Rye 
patent flours are fully 50c lower than 
last week. 

NOTES 


Michele Di Filippo, baker, Revere, 
Mass., is bankrupt. Liabilities, $6,239; 
no assets, 

According to the published statement 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, on 
May 1 there remained unsold in the 
hands of jobbers and wholesalers, 26,354 
bbls flour, compared with 29,971 on April 
1, and 22,468 a year ago. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against the Hoosac Valley 
Coal & Grain Co., Adams, Mass., by the 
Williams-Donahoe Co., with claims of 
$15,681, the H. L. Buss Co., with claims 
of $5,460, and the J. E. Soper Co., with 
claims aggregating $4,000. 

Canadian standard patents have been 
offering freely in this market during this 
week at $8.15 bbl, in jute, duty paid, and 
laid down in Boston, with fancy patents 
at $8.65, in jute. Not much business re- 
ported in the Boston market, but New 
York reports a good demand and liberal 
sales. 

Louis A. Stopp, for the past 41 years 
connected with the Warren Line of 
steamships and Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., Boston, has been appointed foreign 
freight agent of the Dollar Steamship 
Line of the North Atlantic & Western 
Steamship Co., upon its resumption of 
the “Round the World Service.” Mr. 
Stopp has a wide acquaintance in steam- 
ship circles all over the country, and is 
eminently qualified to fill the new posi- 


tion. 
Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., May 6.—Some hard 
wheat mills have been about at a stand- 
still this week; others have run on re- 
duced output, the best showing not be- 
ing above 50 per cent of capacity. Sales 
have been unsatisfactory, so far as pat- 
ents are concerned. Some mills have 
sold little or no flour beyond job lots. 
Others sold fair-sized lots, but the price 
was cut to the quick. 

In the case of the lower grades there is 
some demand. There are, of course, rela- 
tively few clears to offer. Some sales of 
low grade have been made. Quotations 
on patents are nominal. While the range 
is slightly above the level of last week, a 
firm offer well under the prices indicated 
would buy flour. Going quotations on 
hard wheat flour: spring patents, $9.30@ 
9.50 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; 
local, $9.50; spring straights, $8.90@9, 
local; bakers patent, $8.80@9, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston; first clears, $6.75@7.75, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6.75 
@7; low grade, $4.25@4.50, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

Sales of soft wheat flour, which showed 
some activity last week eased off again. 
However, shipping directions are coming 
in and mills have enough in prospect to 
keep them going a fortnight or more. 
Country mills are down to a grist mill 
basis. Farmers are hauling little wheat, 
and shippers here are asking close to 
$1.45, .f.o.b., loading point. Mills have no 
heavy reserves, a | are buying promptly 
against any sales of flour made. Estab- 
lished brands of soft wheat flour are 10 
@20c higher, with offerings of winter 
straights at $6.45@6.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6.75. 

Sales of entire wheat and graham 
flours are practically all in small lots. 
Entire wheat is offered at $8.30@8.40 
bbl, and graham at $6.20@6.30, both basis 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston. Trade in 
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rye flour showed some activity, largely 
due to the fact that one or two of the 
mills were long on grain bought earlier 
at lower prices, with the result that, with 
the advance, an attractive figure was 
made on the flour. Best white brands 
were held at $6.65@6.70 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston. Western brands are 
about at a standstill, with prices nomi- 
nal. Light is offered at $7, medium at 
$6.50, and dark at $6, all in cotton 98’s. 

There is fair demand for feed, with 
bran and light feeds in a stronger posi- 
tion than middlings and the heavier kinds. 
With the restricted flour output, there is 
little feed to offer, and some mills are 
not yet caught up on earlier sales 
Others have advanced prices 50c@$1.50 
ton, and at that can make few imme- 
diate deliveries. Sales are mostly to 
regular customers, with shipments in 
mixed cars. The weather has been col 
and pastures are backward, prolongin,: 
the feeding season. 

Going prices: spring bran, $833@34 ton, 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, $35: 
winter bran, $32, sacked, mostly mil! 
door; spring middlings, $35@37, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $35; winter 
middlings, $32, sacked, mostly mill door. 
Rye feed steady at $25@26 ton, sacked. 
mostly local. Western feed steady, wit! 
little change in prices. Ground oats $3! 
ton, and corn meal $29, both bulk, job 
bing. Corn meal, table quality steady a‘ 
$2 per 100 lbs. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. o 

output activit 
This Week ..csccccccccccces 6,000 3 
DGGE WORE: ccc cccavesesveses 7,300 


Of this week’s total, 4,300 were sprin; 
wheat flour, 1,200 winter and 500 rye. 


BAKERY STRIKE 


Refusal to sign an agreement will 
Bakers’ Union No. 14 has resulted in : 
strike against the Anthony Baking Co 
A lockout continues at the plant 0: 
Stein Bros., a Hebrew concern, whic! 
not only refused to sign up with. th 
Hebrew branch of the union, but de 
clined to employ any of its members. 

Under the new agreement signed by 
majority of the plants, the bakers’ wage: 
are as follows: first hands on bread ani 
cake, $35 per week; second hands, doug): 
mixers and oven hands, $32; bench and 
machine hands, $30; bakery helpers and 
apprentices, $23. In case of night work, 
50c per night, or $3 week, additional pay 
is given. Eight hours is the basic day 
in machine bakeries, and 81% in hand 
shops, day or night. Union bakers here 
took a 10 per cent wage cut in Novem- 


ber, 1921. 
T. W. Knapp. 


PHILADELPHIA 

PHiLapeLpuia, Pa., May 6.—The flour 
market this week was unsettled by con 
stant -fluctuations in wheat, and the vol 
ume of business transacted was small. 
Stocks in the -hands of bakers are light. 
but they lack confidence and, when 
obliged to come into the market, make 
only such purchases as are urgently need- 
ed to supply immediate needs. Owing 
to their relative cheapness, there was 
little inquiry for first clears, but very lit 
tle of this Tncotiation is being offered. 


NOTES 


S. T. Yost, of Myerstown, Pa., has ap 
plied for membership in the Commercia! 
Exchange. 

F. A. Bean, Sr., president of the New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., was 
on ’change this week. 

The Franklin Sugar Refinery Co. has 
sold, through William C. Benkert, to the 
Merchants’ Warehouse Co., a warehouse 
at the corner of Front and Bainbridge 
streets, containing about four acres of 
floor space. 

The Commercial Exchange floor is be- 
ing renovated, with a view to affording 
more office room. Additional telephone 
booths are also being installed, the busi- 
ness of the exchange having outgrown 
present facilities. . 

The Bourse has selected the following 
delegates to represent it at the National 
Foreign Trade Convention in this city 
next week: Emil P. Albrecht, president; 
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L. Passmore, Walter Wood, A. L. Geye- 
lin, Philip Godley, and William A. Lock- 
yer, secretary. 

Announcement was made last Monday 
of the wedding of William Freihofer, 
Sr., president of the Freihofer Baking 
Co., and Miss Sarah T. Dallas, a former 
West Philadelphian, who made her home 
at the Rittenhouse Hotel. Mr. and Mrs. 
Freihofer have gone to California, where 
they will remain several months. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has appro- 
priated money for a floating grain eleva- 
tor capable of delivering 12,000 to 15,000 
bus an hour. For use with it will be 
built three barges holding 40,000 to 50,- 
000 bus each, The elevator is to be 
ready by fall. Ships will be loaded with 
grain while taking on other cargo. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 


BALTIMORE 


Bartrmore, Mp., May 6.—Flour was 
lifeless this week. Springs were lower 
and dull, first patents closing nominally 
at $8@8.25; standard patent, $7.50@7.75, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@l15e less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk, There were all kinds of prices on 
the market, some unusually high and 
some comparatively low, but buyers were 
apparently not interested in either. 
They figured that the cheaper offerings 
were made from poor wheat, but only 
because they wanted nothing and it was 
more comforting to do so. No trading 
was in evidence. 

Hard winters were weaker and inac- 
tive, short patents at the close ranging 
nominally $7.50@7.75; straights, $7@ 
7.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk. Quotations were widely at vari- 
ance, some being 50@75c bbl below 
others, but, as in the case of springs, the 
buyers insisted that the cheaper offerings 
reflected the poorer wheats. However, of- 
ferings were good, and in a few instances 
pressing,. but business was apparently 
out of the question. 

Soft winters were easier and neglected, 
short patents closing nominally at ‘$6.75 
(7; near-by straights, $5.75@6,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55e more in wood, 5@l1l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Pat- 
ent was especially hard to move, as the 
wholesale grocers, who are the principal 
buyers of this grade, have lost much of 
their trade through the advertised brands 
and the little midget mills that are scat- 
tered throughout their selling territory. 
Near-by straight found an occasional car 
lot taker, early at $6.25, cotton, for top 
quality, later at $6.15, and at the close at 
SG, cotton, with the less desirable ob- 
{ainable for less. 

City mills ran lightly, found trade 
quiet, domestic and export, and made no 
— in their prices of either flour or 
reed, 

Receipts of flour for the week, 15,024 
‘bls; destined for export, 3,422. 


NOTES \ 

Exports from here this week included 
'3,155 bbls flour and 735,604 bus grain— 
110,404 corn and 294,604 rye. 

Conrad Mauler, an assistant flour in- 
pector of the Baltimore Chamber of 
‘‘ommerce, died at his home in this city 
on May 1, aged 47. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
3, 1921, to May 6, 1922, 563,314 bus; year 
igo, 259,690. Range of prices this week, 
'T@73Y,e; last year, 733, @76ce. 

_ Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
“1.60 bu; domestic wheat, $1.50; corn, 
We; rye, $1.30; barley, 90c; oats, 55c. 

The Robert Ramsay Co., local steam- 
hip agent, is about to inaugurate a di- 
rect new line from this and other ports 
{o Ecuador and Colombia, South America. 


Receipts of southern wheat from June 
17, 1921, to May 6, 1922, 1,185,266 bus; 
same period last year, 1,476,484. Range 
of prices this week, $1.05@1.48¥,; last 
year, $1.12@1.53. 

J. Murdoch Dennis, of Dennis & Co., 

ne., grain, freights and forwarding, 
Will sail for Europe on May 20, on the 
new White Star Line steamer Majestic. 
He will be accompanied by his wife. 

The Johnston Line steamer Thistle- 
more, running between Baltimore and 
Liverpool, is again reported in trouble. 
This time she is said to be ashore off 
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the British coast, and lying in a dan- 
gerous position. 

A. W. Mears, J. Ross Myers, Charles 
M. Trueheart and C. E. Clifton, and pos- 
sibly others, will represent the Balti- 
more Flour Club at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, to be held at Kansas City on 
June 1, 

Citizens of Baltimore last evening gave 
a dinner and reception at the Southern 
Hotel to the officials of the American 
Sugar Refining Co., New York and Bal- 
timore, in appreciation of the refinery 
built at Locust Point, the formal open- 
ing of which will take place on May 17. 

Among visitors of the week were I. S. 
Lambing, manager Pocatello (Idaho) 
Flour Mills Co; F. A. Bean, Jr., vice 
president New Prague (Minn.) Flouring 
Mill Co; H. M. Stratton, of Donahue- 
Stratton Co., grain and feeds, Milwau- 
kee; Ralph A. Schuster, Rosenbaum 
Brothers, grain, Chicago. 

John A. Peterson, superintendent Port 
Covington elevator of the Western Mary- 
land Railway, has invented a device for 
quickly opening doors of grain cars, to 
be known as the Peterson pneumatic 
grain door remover. Photographs of it 
were exhibited on ’change today, and 
caused considerable interest. 


The old barkentine Josephine, built by 
the late C. Morton Stewart for his South 
American fleet, and which is said to have 
held the record of 23 days from Rio de 
Janeiro to Baltimore, was reported aban- 
doned at sea while loaded with lumber 
on May 1. The old flour, sugar and 
coffee trader had passed to new owners, 
and had been converted into a schooner. 


It is stated that Morris Schapiro, 
president of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Boston Iron & Metal Co. and the 
Globe Brewing & Mfg. Co., has bought 
a 700-acre farm in Howard County, 
Maryland, formerly knotvn as the St. 
Charles College farm, for which he paid 
about $75,000, with the intention of form- 
ing a company and developing the prop- 
erty into 10-acre garden farms. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., May 6.—The improve- 
ment noted last week continues, but has 
shifted to family patents, bakers having 
dropped out to some extent. On the 
whole, however, the outlook seems to be 
more promising, and the mills look for 
a brisk business before the month of 
May is well advanced. There has been 
a fairly good demand for patents for ex- 
port, and this, together with the better 
domestic trade, has started the big mills 
vane heavier. The production this 
week shows a considerable increase over 
last, and the output next week is expected 
to be no less, with prospects of more. 

The decline in prices is no doubt bring- 
ing out some buyers who are not actually 
in need of flour, and others, forced to 
come into the market, order enough to 
supply immediate necessities and pay the 
going prices, with instructions to ship 
immediately. 

Prices are unsettled, under the present 
condition of the wheat situation, and 
some of the finest brands of spring pat- 
ent can be obtained at the inside quota- 
tion. Clears are higher and exceedingly 
scarce, with an active inquiry. There are 
a few lots held here at about 25c over the 
top quotations, and the owners believe 
buyers will pay the price next week, as 
they must have the flour. . 

Rye flour was stronger early this week, 
but has eased the past few days. The 
demand is light for all grades. 

Kansas mill agents here are doing a 
little business, but fighting hard on 
prices, which are lower than a week ago. 
Short patents are quoted at $7.25@8.15, 
and standard at $6.75@7.65, Buffalo 
rate points. 

Canadian mills are doing nothing here 
and asking about $8.50 for the best short 
patent and $8.25 for bakers. 

The local retail trade continues dull, 
and the best patent is offered at $9.25 
in paper %’s. This is considered too 
low by the majority of the mills, and 
there is talk of advancing prices 25c 
next Monday. 

Millfeeds are believed to be in a 
stronger position than last week, as there 
are no stocks in the country and the of- 


ferings of spot stuff are lighter than a 
week ago. ‘The mills have enough orders 
on hand for at least two weeks, and the 
transit offerings are being taken as soon 
as placed on the market. 

Everybody is figuring on cheaper feeds 
when grass comes, and bran for ship- 
ment this month is offered at all sorts of 
prices, down as low as $27 in some in- 
stances. Spot offerings or quick ship- 
ment are occasionally sold at $1@1.50 
over quotations. ‘The weather in this 
part of the state has turned more spring- 
like, and a few warm rains will no doubt 
have a bearish effect on the market. 
Some resellers are reported today, look- 
ing for a break. No offerings of Cana- 
dian feeds, and none likely for some 
weeks ‘to come. 

Corn meal coarse feed was in good de- 
mand all week, and prices were higher. 
Hominy feed active and higher, with the 
market bare today. There is a better de- 
mand for commercial stock and dairy 
feeds. Gluten feed scarce, manufactur- 
ers being reported booked up, and it is 
difficult to get the stuff. No change in 
prices, with all guaranties on. Cotton- 
seed meal quiet and steady. Oil meal is 
offered at $53, although the mills here 
are practically shut down. 

Buckwheat sold at $2.30 per 100 lbs, 
but the asking price is $2.40. Milo 
scarce and strong. Rolled oats quiet and 
steady. Reground oat hulls scarce and 
firmer. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
THis WEEK .ccccccceccesce 132,670 80 
Last week .......e.eseeee 92,250 55 
(fk) eee cee 128,860 77 
Wwe FORTH OBO 2. occeccvese 64,900 39 
Three years ABO ....2..08 132,875 80 


G. G. Buse, flour jobber here, is on a 
business trip to New York City. 

J. H. Riheldaffer, of the McCaull-Dins- 
more Grain Co., Minneapolis, was on 
*change this week. 

Port Colborne, Canada, is congested 
with grain laden steamers, many being 
anchored outside the harbor. 

The Consolidated Feed Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation is figuring on building or purchas- 
ing an elevator at this port. 

Elliot Bradford, comptroller Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York, is 
visiting the local branch this week. 

Frank Stafford, formerly in the flour 
and grain business at Little Falls, N. Y., 
was here this week. He is considering 
re-entering the flour trade. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 2,- 
100,000 bus, compared with 734,300 a 
year ago. Stocks of all grains, with the 
exception of oats, are fast decreasing. 

The canal opened on Monday, and up 
to date about 100,000 bus wheat were 
shipped from the Buffalo elevators to 
New York, compared with 125,500 a 
year ago. 

Shipments of grain from Buffalo ele- 
vators by steamers to Montreal this week 
were 648,079 bus, mostly corn. Last 
year, for the same week, only 83,000 
bus went out. 

A cargo of about 80,000 bus No. 2 
red wheat, which has been in the elevator 
here since the close of navigation, was re- 
shipped to Chicago by steamer this week, 
as it is worth more there than here. 

Receipts of grain at this port by lake 
for the week were 10,484,180 bus, of 
which 4,473,393 were wheat, compared 
with 4,274,189 bus grain, of which 1,391,- 
714 were wheat, a year ago. Canadian 
wheat receipts were 3,834,990 bus; a year 
ago, 442,356. 

The Buffalo Flour Club expects to 
have at least 10 of its members at the 
Millers’ Mass Convention and the Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs’ meeting at Kansas 
City. Friends of Henry C. Veatch, the 
popular flour salesman of Buffalo, are 
going to Kansas City with him as their 
ideal candidate for the presidency of the 
Federated Flour Clubs. 


The Lake Carriers’ Association and 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce are 
working to improve the outer harbor at 
this port to assure safe winter anchor- 
age for steamers. About 20 grain laden 
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steamers were driven aground last win- 
ter, and the Lake Carriers’ Association 
believes this can be avoided. 

The Buffalo Flour Club, -at its meet- 
ing last Friday, adopted a motion in- 
structing the secretary to ask the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs to table 
its resignation for one month after the 
Kansas City meeting, to give the Buf- 
falo club an opportunity to consider the 
contract to be arranged by the joint com- 
mittee of the Federated Flour Clubs and 
the Millers’ National Federation. 

The Churchill Grain & Seed Co., of 
Buffalo, sued Charles E. Buckman, of 
Arcade, N. Y., for $567.50 for a car of 
oats which he ordered and then refused. 
Buckman filed a counter claim for 
$701.87, alleging that another carload 
which he ordered was not shipped in con- 
tract time. Buckman got a verdict for 
$147.80, representing the difference be- 
tween the two claims, plus interest. 

E. BANGAssER. 


PITTSBURGH 

Pirtspurcn, Pa., May 6.—A_ better 
tone characterized the flour market this 
week. While sales were not heavy in vol- 
ume there was a nice business, as some 
of the flour men put it. Many bakers 
bought more freely than for some time, 
although all orders were for prompt 
shipment. ‘There were no carload sales, 
due to the uncertain wheat market. 

Kansas mill representatives were rath- 
er active, but few good-sized orders were 
booked. Bakery sales in all departments 
showed a marked increase. 

Flour prices prevailing: spring wheat 
patent $8@9, and hard winter $7@8, in 
cotton 98's, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5.25 
@5.75, bulk; clears, $5.75@6.50, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh; pure white rye $6.25@ 
6.75, medium $5.25@5.50, and dark $4.50 
@5, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market was slow and in- 
active. Quotations: standard middlings, 
$29@30; flour middlings, $31@31.50; 
bran middlings, $28@28.50; red dog, $35 
@36. 

NOTES 

The Steel Cafeteria, Pittsburgh, has 
opened a cake and pastry department. 

Harry J. Owens, sales manager of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
called on the trade here this week. 

Mrs. Fred C. Haller, wife of the 
president of the Haller Baking Co., is 
confined to her home with a broken leg. 

Burglars broke into the flour and feed 
warehouse of Edwin S. Koch, Allentown, 
Pa., and dynamited the large safe in the 
office, only to find it empty. 

The Fleischmann Co. has purchased 
property at Western and Allegheny 
avenues, Northside, Pittsburgh, for $25,- 
000, on which it will erect a $100,000 
three-story brick building, to be used as 
a distributing plant. 

Josiah Burkholder, aged 65, a grain 
and feed dealer, died at his home at 
Hummelstown, Pa. on April 29. Mr. 
Burkholder succeeded to the business his 
father established in 1868. He was a 
school director and borough councilman, 
and active in religious and secret society 
circles. 

The May meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association will be 
held at the Fleischmann Building, North- 
side, Pittsburgh, Saturday evening, May 
13. Plans for a large attendance of 
members at the Bedford Springs con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania bakers will 
be made. 

The Retail Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh, at its annual meeting, 
elected the following officers: president, 
H. G. Schelat; vice president, Joseph 
Schneider; secretary, Henry C. Zitzer; 
treasurer, Henry Pieh, Trustees: George 
Burkkarth, sL. H. Schoettler, George 
Munzinger. 

C. C. Latus. 





MEXICO’S CORN CROP 

Wasntneton, D. C., May 6.—Recent 
advices from the American consul gen- 
eral at Mexico City to the Department 
of Commerce indicate that the Mexican 
corn crop for 1921 amounted to about 
70,000,000 bus. On the basis of this figure 
it is estimated that the exportable sur- 
plus will amount to about 12,000,000 bus. 

Jonn Marrinan. 
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Flour demand-is unsatisfactory and, 
outside of local consumptive require- 
ments, little business was done during 
the week. Interior mill operations are 
lighter than at any time during the crop 
year, and most of the port mills are 
running at about 25 per cent of capacity. 

The larger bakers have taken care of 
their requirements for 30 to 60 days and, 
as most bakers are using larger percent- 
ages of soft wheat flour than usual, hard 
wheat flours are difficult to sell. 

Millers continue to complain of the 
lack of export flour demand. Neverthe- 
less, shipments of flour from Seattle and 
Tacoma were made last month to 11 for- 
eign countries and three United States 
island possessions, aggregating over 90,- 
000 bbls, and representing approximately 
4) per cent of the average production 
of the mills which shipped the flour. 

First patents, basis 98-lb cottons, car- 
loads, prompt delivery, are quoted: Mon- 
tana, $7.65@8.65 ; bbl; Dakota, $9.30@9.80; 
Washington, made from Dakota and/or 
Montana and Pacific hard wheats, $7.75 
@7.85. Washington bakers patent, basis 
98's, $7.50@7.75 bbl, and blue-stem fam- 
ily patent, basis 49’s, $8@8.20. 

Improved pasturage has decreased the 
demand for millfeed. Washington mill- 
run, delivered transit points, is quoted at 
$31 ton in mixed cars. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet, 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 22,398 42 
Last week ........ 52,800 22,482 42 
WOE OOO. cccccrecce 2,800 12,573 24 
Two years ago..... 52,800 37,608 71 
Three years ago.... 52,800 14,070 30 
Four years ago.... 46,800 35,454 75 
Five years ago..... 40,800 24,051 58 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,800 13,724 24 
Last week ........ 57,000 15,109 26 
Weer GOP cisacercs 57,000 18,040 32 
Two years ago..... 57,000 30,893 64 
Three years ago.... 57,000 37,600 65 
Four years ago.... 57,000 37,490 65 
Five years ago..... 57,000 22,702 39 


Thirty-five interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended April 22, 1922, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 169,500 bbls of 
flour, made 36,404, or 21 per cent of 
capacity, against 55,613 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 41 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 186,600 bbls, or 30 per 
cent of capacity. 


INTERCOASTAL FLOUR FREIGHT RATES 


The steamship lines operating between 
the Pacific and Atlantic coasts have 
finally withdrawn all restrictions as to 
the minimum flour tonnage they will ac- 
cept for Atlantic ports at 35c per 100 
Ibs, and now will accept flour in any vol- 
ume at that rate, and will call at any 
individual port mill for shipments of 300 
tons. 

Millers believe that a good volume of 
business can now be developed in Pa- 
cific Coast flour with Atlantic markets 
directly on the seaboard, though the rate 
will not permit the absorption of the 
railroad freight backhaul to markets 
more than short distances from the coast. 

Pacific Coast flours are now thoroughly 
established in the southeastern states, 
and for many years some of the interior 
Washington and Oregon mills have mar- 


keted pastry flours in the New England 
states, rail shipment, in spite of the 
heavy cost of the long freight haul. The 
Pacific Coast millers are not looking for- 
ward to extending their trade on the At- 
lantic alone in soft wheat flour, but be- 
lieve the densely settled sections of the 
north Atlantic Coast offer a promisin 
field for their hard wheat and blended 
flours. 
NOTES 

The 200-bbl mill of the Bend (Oregon) 
Flour Mill Co. has been sold to Mace L. 
Minor. 

At the new water rate of 35c per 100 
lbs to Gulf ports, 6,000 bbls flour were 
shipped this week to Mobile, Ala., from 
north Pacific ports. 

The Carlton (Oregon) Elevator & Mill 
Corporation, operating a 50-bbl mill, has 
filed schedules in bankruptcy showing 
liabilities of $18,733 and assets of $24,- 
882, 

A hearing will be held at Portland, 
May 27, before Henry C. Keene, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission examiner, 
on the petition for reopening the western 
grain and hay rate case. 

The state department of public works 
will hold a conference at Walla Walla, 
Wash., with grain warehousemen and 
grain growers, late this month, with the 
view of securing greater uniformity in 
rates and lower warehouse charges in 
territory south of the Snake River. 


The Luckenbach Lines have increased 
the number of ships operated between 
Pacific and Atlantic and Gulf ports from 
15 to 20 vessels. Beaumont, Texas, has 
been made a port of call in its Pacific- 
Gulf service, and the Pleiades, of this 
line, is due here May 17 to load for 
Beaumont. 

The motorship Californian, operated 
by the American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co., will sail from Boston for the Pacific 
Coast May 13, inaugurating a weekly 
service from that port. Heretofore this 
line has maintained a weekly service 
from New York and a fortnightly service 
from Boston. 

Exports of flour for April from Seat- 
tle and Tacoma: to Japan, 25,035 bbls; 
Hongkong, 250; Kamchatka, 3,500; Peru, 
2,627; Equador, 950; Salvador, 965; Nic- 
aragua, 4,885; United Kingdom, 38,800; 
Hamburg, 2,200; Sweden, 276; Denmark, 
500. Water shipments to domestic mar- 
kets and United States possessions in 
April: to California, 25,710 bbls; Sa- 
vannah, 10,500; Honolulu, 6,900; Manila, 
6,900; Porto Rico, 102. 


OREGON 

PortLtanp, Orecon, May 6.—The flour 
market held steady this week, with local 
buying of about the same volume as in 
recent weeks. Family patents are listed 
at $8.35 bbl in straight cars, bakers hard 
wheat at $7.85, and bakers blue-stem 
patents at $7.75. 

The miilfeed market was firm, with 
mill-run $1 higher at $30 ton in straight 
cars. Middlings were unchanged at $45. 
Supplies are short in both lines. Rolled 
oats were steady at $42, rolled barley at 
$37@39, and cracked corn at $38. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 ,025 36 
Last week ......+-. 57,000 24,969 43 
WeGP OBO 2c csccien 48,000 20,290 42 
Two years ago..... 48,000 44,958 93 
Three years ago.... 42,600 35,831 84 
Four years ago.... 33,000 26,749 81 
Five years ago..... 33,000 21,562 65 


Wheat buying was fairly active the 
early part of the week, but slowed down 
later. A considerable amount of export 
business was reported worked, all in par- 
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cel lots. Closing bids at the exchange: 
hard white, $1.26 bu; soft white and 
white club, $1.28; hard winter, $1.24; 
red Walla, $1.18. 

The coarse grain market was slow and 
steady at $28@28.50 ton for No. 3 east- 
ern yellow corn, and $34.50@35.50 for 
sacked oats. 

NOTES 

Flour exports from -Portland last 
month were 53,865 bbls, compared with 
138,412 in April last year. Wheat ex- 
ports were 1,603,939 bus, against 3,213,742 
in the same month last year. 

The steamer Minnesotan, clearing last 
night for European ports, carried 12,830 
bbls flour for London, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow and Alexandria, Egypt, and 111,999 
bus wheat for London and Hamburg. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., May 6.—No ma- 
terial change from the dullness that has 
prevailed in the flour market for several 
omy developed this week. Here and 
there, reports of bakers buying moderate 
quantities would indicate that the trade 
generally will be forced to enter the 
market in the near future. 

In sympathy with the firmness in 
wheat, flour prices were a little firmer. 
Dakota standard patent, $8.75@9.65 bbl; 
Dakota clear, $8.35; Montana standard, 
$8.25@9.25; Montana clear, $7.70; Dakota 
and Montana fancy patent, 60c over 
standard patent. Kansas first patent, 
$8.80; Kansas standard, $7.90@8.60; 
eastern first clear firm and scarce at 
$6.75@7; Washington and Oregon 
straight grade, $7.75@8.25; blue-stem 
cut-off available in moderate quantities 
only at $6.50@7,—basis 98’s, cotton, de- 
livered San Francisco. 

The millfeed market continued on its 
upward swing, and prices further ad- 
vanced $1@2 ton, with little being of- 
fered and demand active. Bran and 
mill-run were quoted at $34@36 for 
standard, and $86@38 for choice. Low 
grade flour and middlings, $44@45. 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at San Francisco 
during the month of April were: wheat, 
2480 tons; barley, 21,894; oats, 1,225; 
beans, 20,750 sacks. 

‘The San Francisco Grain Trade Asso- 
ciation reports the following stocks of 
grain in warehouses and on wharves, in 
tons, on May 1: wheat, at Port Costa, 
5,434 tons; Stockton,. 6,716; San Fran- 
cisco, 37; barley, Port Costa, 23,690 tons; 
Stockton, 2,494; San Francisco, 3,380; 
beans, 102,496 sacks. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., May 6.—An exten- 
sion of the Pacific Steamship Co.’s coast- 
wise freight business with service extend- 
ing from Balboa to Alaska, is announced 
by A. F. Haines, general manager of the 
company, following the purchase of four 
steel freight carriers. 

It is reported that the California labor 
council has sent a letter to Governor 
Stephens demanding the resignation of 
Mrs. Katherine Edson for the reason 
that, as a member of the State Industrial 
Commission, she voted for a reduction 
of the women’s minimum wage from $16 
to $15 a week. 

D. L. Smith and L. D. Scott announce 
the formation of a new grain firm to be 
known as Smith & Scott, Delta Building, 
Los Angeles. Mr. Smith has been with 
the Globe Mill and Albers Bros., and 
recently with the Brown-Gage Grain Co. 
Mr. Scott has been with the Atlas Mill- 
ing Co. for several years. 

Sealed bids for $1,600,000 harbor im- 
provement bonds were opened yesterday 
at a meeting of the city council. With 
the proceeds from the sale of the bonds 
there will be constructed new docks, ter- 
minals, etc. 

R. H. Addington, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, has been in the city on 
company business for the past week. 

John Barrett, former director general 
of the Pan American Union, speaking 
before the local Chamber of Commerce, 
said yesterday: “There is a grave danger 
that in another five or ten years the 
port of Los Angeles may witness a 
change which will be almost a catastrophe 
—the final disappearance of the Ameri- 
can flag from our merchant marine. Un- 
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less Congress passes the subsidy act it 
will be impossible to maintain a large 
fleet of American vessels flying the 
American flag in competition with other 
countries.” 

Announcement has just been made of 
the formation of the Los Vecinos Co., 
Ltd., to operate freight ships between 
Los Angeles and Mexican and Central 
American ports. 


UTAH 


Ocpen, Utran, May 6.—Flour prices in 
the Utah-Idaho territory declined consid- 
erably this week. Buyers were scarce, 
but mills have sufficient orders to con- 
tinue operations at capacity for the 
present. 

Soft wheat flours dropped to $5.50 
bbl for high patents, car lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den, basis 48-lb cotton bags, with hard 
wheat patents at $6.50. 

The southeastern states continue to 
take fair shipments of soft wheat flours 
at $6.50 bbl for standards and $6.75 for 
high patents, car lots, f.o.b., lower Mis 
sissippi points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 
Pacific Coast quotations were $6.50 for 
family patents and $7 for hard wheat 
flours, car lots, f.o.b., California common 
points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

Bran sales continued heavy at $38 ton, 
car lots, f.o.b., California common points, 
and $32, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Ogden’s cash grain reports today: 
Utah winter wheat, No. 1 dark hard, 
$1.24 bu; Utah white wheat, No. 2 soft 
$1.11, No. 1 hard white $1.15; Idaho win 
ter wheat, No. 1 dark hard $1.28, No. 1 
hard winter $1.20; Idaho hard spring, 
No. 1 dark northern $1.38, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.29; Idaho white wheat, No. 2 soft 
white $1.17, No. 1 hard white $1.16. 
There is very slight movement of grain, 
farmers giving attention to planting. 

* a 

Announcement has been made by the 
Kaysville Milling Co. that its flour mill, 
destroyed by fire over a year ago, will 
be rebuilt. The corporation is headed by 
H. H. Blood as president. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





OLD NORTH BRANCH MILL BURNS 

Bautimore, Mp., May 5.—The old 
North Branch mill, situated on the north 
branch of the Patapsco River, near Mar- 
riottsville, Md., was destroyed by fire on 
April 12, together with the warehouse, 
some grain and several outbuildings. The 
loss, estimated at approximately $20,000, 
is said to be partly covered by insurance. 
This mill, originally built in 1775 by Solo- 
mon Allen, was destroyed by fire and re- 
built in 1855 or 1856, since which time it 
has been owned and operated successively 
by Jacob Dean, Jesse Lowe, Henry Lutt- 
gerding, Koiner Bros. and Nawrot Bros. 
It is claimed the mill was the oldest one 
on the Patapsco River, and that it had 
the distinction of having ground flour 
from the first wheat brought to this city 
from the West by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad in 1856. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





INTERNATIONAL DELEGATES NAMED 

Wasurneton, D. C., May 5.—The fol- 
lowing have been designated as delegates 
on the part of the United States to the 
general assembly of the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome, which is 
to meet on May 8: William H. Stevenson, 
permanent delegate of the United States 
to the international institute; Nat C. 
Murray, chief statistician Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates; L. C. Gray, 
economist of the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment and Farm Economics, Department 
of Agriculture; E. A. Foley, agricultural 
commissioner stationed at London; Louis 
G. Michaels, consulting specialist; Fran- 
cis B. Keene, consul general of the Unit- 
ed States at Rome; Dr. Jacob A. Lip- 
man, dean Agricultural College, New 
Brunswick, N. J; Professor Hubert E. 
Van Norman, president World’s Dairy 
Congress; Dr. Perley Spaulding, pathol- 
ogist Bureau Plant Industry; Dr. Her- 
bert H. Kimball, meteorologist Weather 
Bureau; Mrs. Charlotte Barrell Ware, 
secretary Executive Committee Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Organizations. The 
International Institute of Agriculture 
was established by a convention between 
the United States and 39 other powers in 
1905, after a series of meetings held at 
Rome. 

JoHN MarRINAN. 
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WINTER WHEAT IMPROVES 


(Continued from page 602.) 


Oman, Nes., May 6.—The abandoned 
acreage of winter wheat in the western 
two thirds of Nebraska will be larger 
than usual, according to reports and a 
survey by the state and federal Bureau 
of Markets and Crop Estimates. Spring 
grains have replaced considerable of the 
abandoned acreage, and the rest will be 
planted largely to corn. The condition 
of the wheat remaining for harvest is 
improving in most of the counties. The 
report says: “Some interesting experi- 
ences as to the outcome of fall sown 
wheat that did not come up until spring 
have been secured in a recent survey cov- 
ering the western two thirds of the state. 
The replies indicate that winter wheat 
which does not come up until spring can 
head and produce grain if freezing tem- 
peratures are received after sprouting; 
otherwise, it will not joint, but grow 
much the same as grass. Generally the 
yields are lighter even under favorable 
conditions, because it does not stool out 
as well and, being later, is more likely to 
meet adverse weather conditions, rust 
and insect damage. The chances for 
spring sprouted winter wheat to produce 
a fair crop are better in northwestern 
counties. It has even produced the best 
wheat here, but not generally. The 
chances decrease from northwestern to 
south-central Nebraska. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that high tempera- 
tures are generally effective earlier, and 
that the stooling is less vigorous in south- 
central counties. The newly broken soil 
also gives the western counties a slight 
advantage. This fact has been shown in 
eastern’ Nebraska, where old pastures 
have been plowed up and sown to wheat.” 


INDIANAPOLIS, InD., May 6.—Winter 
wheat in Indiana continues generally in 
good condition, notwithstanding that in 
many fields, where water accumulated 
during heavy rains in April, the plants 
have turned yellow as a result of having 
heen covered for too long a period. Some 
damage probably will result from this 
source. Wheat in bottom lands has been 
killed as a result of recurrent floods this 
spring, but this acreage is not large, 
compared to the total in the state, ac- 
cording to George C. Bryant, statistician 
in Indiana for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Rye is in good 
condition generally, but has been dam- 
aged some in places by heavy rainfall. 
Much barley was seeded in the state dur- 
ing the last two weeks. The acreage will 
he somewhat curtailed when compared 
with last year, however, according to re- 
ports. Corn planting, which has been de- 
layed by unseasonable weather, is now 
under way. The acreage is expected to 
he normal. 

Torepo, Onto, May 6.—The weather 
has continued favorable for growing 
crops and wheat presents an excellent 
“ppearance, good color and_ sturdy 
growth. Considerable fatm work has 
heen accomplished in the last two weeks, 
und farmers have spent every available 
ininute, when weather permitted, plow- 
ing and seeding. On account of the de- 
lay due to so much wet weather this 

ring, the oats acreage will be somewhat 

naller, and probably more corn will be 
planted. The ground is in excellent con- 
dition for working right now, and plow- 
ig and seeding are being rushed to com- 
piction. 


Cuicaco, Int., May 6.—A. J. Suratt, 
‘gricultural -statistician for Illinois, 
makes the following semimonthly crop 
report: “Crop loss in Illinois from: over- 
low is unusually extensive in the central 
vid southern areas, with flood conditions 
‘nong the worst on record in the lower 
'linois River counties. Favorable prog- 
ress with delayed spring plowing and 
planting of oats is re eh in most of 
(he northern counties, but the heavy con- 
‘ition of fields continues to retard work 
tore or less over the southern half of 
the state. The unusually late spring has 
ecessitated considerable readjustment in 
‘he earlier plans of farmers for the acre- 
ige of spring sown crops. Corn reserves 
on farms show uneven distribution, but 
are about average for the state for this 
time of year. Corn is being fed freely 
on the farms, and the market movement 
will be light until spring planting is com- 
pleted. Reports indicate that the unfa- 
vorable spring conditions will favor in- 
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creasing the acreage of small grains to 
some extent. Winter wheat reports show 
further abandonment due to the overflow 
on low lands and spotted impairment to 
condition.” 

Mitwavkee, Wis., May 6.—The season 
in Wisconsin is about two weeks late, but 
conditions have improved during the past 
week, and better progress is being made 
in farm work, according to the crop re- 
porting service of the state department 
of agriculture. Temperatures have been 
low, but the soil is now dried enough for 
plowing and seeding in all sections. Win- 
ter wheat and rye are reported to be 
making very slow progress. Seeding of 
oats, which should be completed by now, 
is just starting. Preparation of soil for 
barley seeding also is just under way. 
Pastures are late and spongy, and live 
stock in a thin condition. 


Denver, Coro., May 6.—Crop condi- 
tions continue favorable. There has been 
considerable moisture during the past 
week, which will carry the dry land 
wheat into the summer. There is enough 
snow in the mountains to furnish plenty 
of water for irrigation this season. 


Ocpen, Utran, May 6.—Weather for 
wheat planting has been ideal through- 
out Utah and southern Idaho during the 
past week. Farmers have been actively 
at field work, and the acreage planted to 
spring wheat promises to be about nor- 
mal, according to reports to the United 
States weather bureau. Some intermoun- 
tain areas are having difficulties because 
of flood conditions, streams overflowing 
their banks with the rapid melting of 
snow. However, this will not seriously 
affect wheat acreage, higher lands being 
usually utilized in these regions for the 
grain crops. 

Seatrie, Wasu., May 6.—Winter wheat 
growth and spring wheat seeding made 
good progress during the week. Aside 
from the lateness of the season, winter 
wheat condition is about normal. As 
there are ample moisture reserves in the 
ground, growing weather will shortly 
overcome the effects of the cold spring. 


Porttanp, Orecon, May 6.—Seeding of 
spring wheat, oats and barley progressed 
rapidly in Oregon this week. Early sown 
spring grain is generally coming up well, 
but in southern localities needs rain. 
Winter wheat is jointing in southern 
counties, but is generally backward. 


San Francisco, Cat., May 6.—The 
Weather Bureau reports that rain is 
now badly needed for grain in nearly all 
parts of the state. Early sown barley, 
wheat and oats are heading short, and 
the late sown are uneven and poor in 
many localities. Some barley in the 
southern counties has already been cut 
for hay. Some corn and beans have been 
planted, and the seeding of rice is well 
advanced. Many rice fields have been 
flooded, and the seed is germinating nice- 
ly in those places where irrigation has 
not yet started. With a good rain with- 
in the next three or four days, the pro- 
duction of grain should be the best Cali- 
fornia has had in several years, accord- 
ing to the state department of agricul- 
ture. 

Los Anoetes, Cat., May 6.—In spite 
of the slow development of grains due 
to the recent unsatisfactory growing 
weather, the condition of growing wheat 
and barley throughout this district is 
superior to its average condition at this 
time during the past 10 years. Condi- 
tion of the Arizona wheat crop is re- 
ported at 90 to 95 per cent of normal, 
compared with 80 per cent a year ago. 
The California crop condition is slightly 
better than 90 per cent normal, com- 
pared with a 10-year average of 80 per 
cent. Heavy rains preventing seeding 
until later than normal and the recent 
growing conditions are interfering some- 
what with the barley crop, but if weather 
conditions improve materially a heavy 
crop will follow. 


Minneapouis, Minn., May 9.—Weath- 
er conditions have been very favorable 
for the growing crop in the Northwest 
during the last week. Wheat seeding in 
northern Minnesota and North Dakota 
was practically finished last week, and 
rains over the entire territory during the 
last two or three days were seasonable 
and will furnish needed moisture. 
Throughout southern Minnesota and 
South Dakota, fields are showing green, 


and the crop seems to be in very promis- 
ing condition. Early estimates would in- 
dicate that the acreage in Minnesota and 
North Dakota is slightly under that of 
a year ago, but in South Dakota there 
is some increase. Corn planting is now 
in progress in Minnesota and South 
Dakota. 

Winnirec, Man., May 6.—Seeding has 
commenced in the Pouce Coupe district 
of the Peace River country, while opera- 
tions in the Lethbridge, Alta., district 
have been withheld by rain. It is sig- 
nificant, as a result, that seeding is in 
progress at the same time in the far 
north as in the far south of the agricul- 
tural settlement of Alberta. Pouce Coupe 
is farther west than Lethbridge, and 450 
miles farther north. It is due north of 
Kamloops, B. C. 

The map and the railway lines prove 
that the region of assured wheat pro- 
duction extends as far northwesterly in 
Alberta from Edmonton as it does south- 
easterly. The difference is that the re- 
gion to the southeastward is already de- 
veloped, while that to the northwestward 
is in largest measure yet to be developed. 

As to the respective merits of the 
northwesterly and the southeasterly ex- 
tremities of the wheat producing area of 
the province, it is a fact that Pouce 
Coupe has had no failures since 1916 and 
that the Lethbridge district has had a 
succession of failures or partial failures 
during that period. Conditions differ be- 
tween south and north. Dry weather is 
the cause of crop failures in the south. 
Exceptional summer frosts are the dan- 
ger in the north. Balancing the adverse 
chances in each case, the. experience of 
recent years greatly favors the north 
both in quality and quantity of produc- 
tion. 

Toronto, Ont., May 9.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Seeding in all Canada is late, 
but conditions are good. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 








- Acres , v—~Bushels— 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
208°... BBUBR cccce cesee BRS ses  es0 
1921... 42,702 19,706 62,408 587 208 795 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918 37,130 22,051 59,181 565 356 921 
1917 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916 34,829 17,956 52,785 482 158 640 
1915 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 3652 1,026 
1914 36,008 17,533 53,541 685 06 8 
1913 31,690 18,485 50,184 6524 240 763 
1912 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 1737 
1908 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904 27,0381 17,044 44,075 325 228 6552 
1903... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*May 1 estimate, 


United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 





a Wheat——, -——_Rye——_,, 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1922°* 738,131 T586 +15 5,184 79 15 
1921.... 62,408 795 13 4,228 58 14 
1920.... 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919 - 75,694 968 13 6,307 76 #412 
1918 + 59,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 


1916.... 62,316 636 12 
+++ 60,469 1,026 

+. 53,641 891 

+++ 60,184 763 15 

- 45,814 730 16 


1911.... 49,543 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910 45,681 635 14 2,186 35 16 
1909. 44,261 683 165 2,196 30 13 
1908 47,657 665 14 1,948 32 16 
1907 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906. 47,306 735 16 2,002 33 17 
1905 47,854 693 14 730 28 17 
1904 44,075 652 12 1,793 27 15 
1903. 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 
1902 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
1900 42,495 522 12 1,591 24 15 
1899. 44,593 547 12 1,659 24 14 
1898. 44,055 676 15 1,643 26 16 
1897. 39,465 530 13 1,704 27 16 
1896 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1895. 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894 34,882 460 13 1,946 27 14 
1893. 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892. 38,554 516 13 2,164 28 13 
1891 39,917 612 15 2,176 32 15 
1890. 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889. 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888 37,336 416 11 2,365 28 12 
1887 37,642 456 12 2,053 21 10 


1886.... 36,806 457 12 
1876-85. 34,144 420 12 
1866-75. 20,470 245 12 

*May 1 estimate. +Winter wheat 
tAverage crop per year for the period. 


only. 
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EUROPEAN FOOD NEEDS 


United States Commissioner Finds Require- 
ments of American Wheat for at 
Least Another Year 


The Associated Press correspondent at 
Rome quotes Albert B. Dennis, who is 
investigating European food conditions 
for the Department of Commerce, and 
who has arrived in Rome to attend a 
general meeting of the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture, as follows: 

“Despite the hard times and progres- 
sive decline in the currencies of central 
Zurope, there is no lessening in the pur- 
chases of over-sea foodstuffs. Europe 
imported in eight months of the present 
cereal year an excess of 40,000,000 bus 
wheat over the same period last year 
after an exceptionally fine native har- 
vest. A good market for American wheat 
seems assured for at least a year, a cold, 
late spring increasing consumption and 
postponing maturity of the next harvest. 

“Russia formerly sold abroad over 
150,000,000 bus wheat annually, but now 
is an importing country. Over-sea wheat 
will for some years continue necessary to 
fill this great vacuum in production. 

“The subdivision of great estates 
among the peasants has seriously im- 
paired the wheat exporting capacity of 
Roumania. Neither in acreage nor con- 
dition does the growing wheat crop prom- 
ise a harvest equaling that of last year; 
it seems that the demand for imported 
wheat is bound to strengthen. Certainly 
there is nothing to warrant the belief 
that our foreign foodstuffs trade is like- 
ly to decline. 

“Except for Poland, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Hungary, no great progress is taking 
place in the way of expansion of Euro- 
pean agricultural resources. In all Eu- 
ropean countries where beet root is 
grown successfully, except England, Tur- 
key, Greece and Norway, the recovery is 
unexpectedly slow. A year ago it was 
freely predicted that Germany, which be- 
fore the war exported to England alone 
1,000,000 tons of sugar annually, would 
recover during the present season almost 
her former export strength. It now looks 
as though she would be only able to sup- 
ply her own needs. 

“Beet growing makes an excessive de- 
mand on labor, and German rural labor 
has been enticed from the farm to the 
city by the high wages of big factories. 
Italy, with abundant farm labor this 
season, is cultivating the beet heavily, but 
the production is not likely to do more 
than keep pace with the rapidly increas- 
ing consumption. Therefore there is no 
immediate danger of losing the European 
market for American refined sugar.” 








United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on May 6, in bushels (000's omitted): 











Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ... 331 2,633 85 727 49 
Boston ..... -+. 1,365 272 1 1 
Buffalo ..... 2,186 2,646 1,961 577 56 
Afloat .... c-. coe 4,378 ke oon 
Chicago 3,783 7,865 16,825 805 102 
RENE 2586 458 356 1,749 eas vs 
Detroit ...<. 12 77 92 19 eee 
St. Joseph .. 559 436 40 2 8 
Duluth ..... 4,361 5,269 5,997 2,636 240 
Galveston ...2,123 ose eee 16 
Indianapolis. 100 228 182 1 oes 
Kansas City.5,707 3,071 1,765 49 103 
Milwaukee... 107 1,176 710 53 116 
Minneapolis 5,303 1,754 19,458 406 502 
N. Orleans. .1,584 320 124 26 il 
Newp. News. ... 170 10 eee eee 
New York... 481 733 1,053 50 62 
Omaha ..... 958 1,194 2,335 693 35 
Peoria ...... 95 84 154 eee ose 
Philadelphia. 604 1,562 108 23 3 
St. Louis....1,016 628 432 26 eee 
Toledo ..... 615 158 404 28 2 
Lakes ...... 1,078 983 346 616 140 
Totais ...31,003 32,708 55,275 6,754 1,430 
Last year...12,423 19,100 30,145 1,722 1,783 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 278,000 bus; corn, 2,- 
856,000; oats, 562,000; rye, 1,409,000; barley, 
181,000. 





Estimated Rice Consumption 
United States Department of Agriculture 
estimates of the consumption of rice in se- 
lected countries for the five-year averages 
1909-13 and 1914-18, including cleaned rice, 
rice flour, rice meal and broken rice, in 

pounds (000,000’s omitted in totals): 


c——1909-13—, _--—1914-18—_, 

Per Per 

Total capita Total capita 

Aust.-Hungary. 182 errr 
Belgium ...... 80 0 aes 
PYORCO .csccee 440 11.14 469 12.44 
Germany ..... 517 ©. Serer omer 
India (British) 67,890 277.94 66,053 263.58 
TtalY .ccccccss 518 14.94 855 23.50 
JOGOR. .. 060005 14,602 282.03 18,040 324.89 
Netherlands .. 302 60.15 109 16.74 
U. Kingdom... 678 15.01 883 20.26 
United States.. 874 9.34 1,102 10.35 
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New York, N. Y., May 6.—Earnest ef- 
forts are being made by financial ex- 
perts and business leaders to ascertain 
the real state of business in the effort to 
obtain a correct idea of underlying con- 
ditions. Bankers in conducting such a 
canvass are merciless in their effort to 
get at the facts, which often are at vari- 
ance with their preconceived notions. 
The best judgment today is that busi- 
ness is getting better, but that no sen- 
sational revival is yet in sight. 

Manufacturers are booking more or- 
ders, and there is a larger business offer- 
ing from European customers. In the 
steel industry there has been a partial 
recovery, which has been helped by the 
release of orders for rails and equipment 
by the railroads, but there has not been 
anything sensational in the increase made 
thus far, and conservative judges warn 
their followers not to commit themselves 
too heavily until there are more distinct 
signs of sustained recovery in all direc- 
tions. 

BUYING AUTOMOBILES 


The motor car industry is showing un- 
questioned improvement, and buying of 
pleasure cars and trucks is sufficient to 
engage production at many large plants 
for some time to come. Some factories 
have found it necessary materially to in- 
crease their forces in order to produce 
the cars that are being ordered from 
week to week, Apparently trustworthy 
figures indicate that something like 215,- 
000 passenger cars and trucks were pro- 
duced last month. This would mean an 
increase of 35 per cent over April, 1921, 
and 24 per cent higher than March, 1922. 

The public is buying automobiles in 
increased volume, and a fortunate de- 
velopment has been the considerable re- 
duction in the volume of secondhand or 
used cars that for so long had been a 
depressing feature of the market. At 
the new low prices which many manufac- 
turers have made, the lower priced cars 
have become much more attractive, with 
the result that many thousand more cars 
have been ordered than manufacturers 
were counting on a few months ago for 
the May demand. 

Inasmuch as the automobile industry 
was the most inflated of all, it is highly 
encouraging to find that manufacturers 
are at last naming prices that command 
support. The situation is reassuring, and 
the indications are that there will be 
broader buying of pleasure cars for the 
better grade of the so-called lower priced 
type. 

LARGER PUBLIC DEBT 
The government debt increased $45,- 


584,000 during April, according to the- 


latest Treasury figures. At the opening 
of this month the total debt stood at 
$23,190,000,000, against $23,144,000,000 
at the close of March, The increase was 
accounted for by the flotation of new 
Treasury certificates, which were heavily 
oversubscribed, notwithstanding the de- 
cline in the interest rate from 414 per 
cent to 31%. 

It is believed that a good deal of 
money that has been put recently in short 
term government loans and other tem- 
porary investments represents invest- 
ments by foreign governments which have 
sold heavy bond issues in the United 
States. The proceeds of these loans are 
available for temporary investment in 
many cases, as it stands to reason that 
the borrowers will not be able to spend 
all their money at once. The total de- 
mand for short term investments has 
been almost unprecedented, reflecting 
also the inquiry from domestic corpora- 
tions for securities which have only a 
few months to run. 

The investment markets are making 


excellent headway, and should the Treas-, 


ury department undertake new financ- 


ing, it is apparent that there would be a 
quick response to any offering of short 
term notes or Treasury certificates. 


EXTENDING WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 


In view of the relief actually afforded, 
the War Finance Corporation may be 
regarded as one of the most helpful re- 
lief expedients devised by American 
financiers during the extraordinary 
World War financial strain. There has 
been, therefore, a strong demand for the 
existence of the corporation to be ex- 
tended one year, for no one knows yet 
just what the demands of the next 12 
months are likely to be. 

It may be said that the corporation 
has been of greater service in financing 
peace undertakings than it was even 
during the period when it had a good 
deal to do with financing needy borrow- 
ers over the World War excitement. It 
has been well handled and, all in all, it 
has undertaken an immense amount of 
business that the banks would have found 
it very difficult to handle on their own 
account. 

The rehabilitation of the live stock in- 
dustry has been a factor of great moment, 
and there is no doubt that there will be 
increased demand for facilities which 
the corporation has been able to give. 
This does not mean that there will be 
any acute credit strain in the immediate 
future, but it emphasizes the need of 
having recourse to some such agency as 
the War Finance Corporation provided 
in connection with the effort to supply 
the farming classes with the credits re- 
quired over the nonproductive period. 


FINANCING EUROPE 

Some very interesting figures have 
been given out by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York concerning the new 
financing put through in the United 
States for the account of foreign govern- 
ments, municipalities and other interests. 
The summary shows that fully $500,000,- 
000 of fordign securities have been put 
out during the first four months of 1922, 
and that these loans have been for the 
most part readily absorbed by an invest- 
ing public which is becoming quite fa- 
miliar with foreign issues. 

The chances are that these borrowings 
will continue, although there has been 
within the last few days some falling 
off in the demand for high grade securi- 
ties of this character. ‘This temporary 
cessation of buying has been due largely 
to the enormous previous issues which 
have simply flooded a market that was 
hardly broad enough to take over aver- 
age foreign government offerings of 
$125,000,000 or more a month. There are 
in the field several rival syndicates, which 
may be depended upon to bid actively 
against one another in seeking fresh 
loans of the foreign government type. 

Nearly all of these loans have been 
taken at prices so high above the low 
level of the World War period as to 
give rise to interesting calculations as to 
how long the digestive power of the 
American markets will keep up. Some 
very interesting foreign loan proposals 
may be made within the next few months 
unless something unfortunate should de- 
velop in connection with the worldwide 
demand for really safe investment issues. 





GOVERNMENT FLOUR AWARDS 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 6.—Contracts for 
1,545,070 Ibs hard wheat flour were 
awarded today by the United States gov- 
ernment quartermaster’s department, 
1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago. 

The mills which received the awards, 
the amounts, the price per pound, and 
the places of delivery, are as follows: 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 794,976 
Ibs, at 3.247c Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 
3.5l17¢c Camp Knox, Ky., 3.417¢ Fort 
Thomas, Newport, Ky., 3.247¢ St. Louis, 
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$.592c Fort Totten, L. I., 3.632c Fort 
McPherson, Ga., 3,642c Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga., and 3.632c Camp McClellan, Ala; 
H,. Dittlinger Roller Mills Co., New 
Braunfels, Texas, 400,086 lbs, at 3.25c 
Fort Sam Houston and Camp Travis, 
San Antonio, Texas; Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 155,086 
lbs, at 3.13c Hutchinson, and 195,022 lbs, 
at 3.42c Fort Sill, Okla. 


V. P. WiiraMs. 





TRADE PROMOTION WORK 


Plans for Exp i of Com ce Depart- 
ment’s Work’ in Foreign Fields Out- 
lined by Dr. Julius Klein 


Wasuineoton, D. C., May 6.—Plans for 
the expansion of the trade promotion 
work of the Department of Commerce 
during the next fiscal year have been 
outlined by Dr. Julius Klein, director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. This will consist for the most 
part in strengthening the existing organi- 
zation of the bureau, Dr. Klein stated, 
along the lines that experience has shown 
to be most helpful. 

Giving a few facts with respect to the 
growth of the department’s trade pro- 
motion work, Dr. Klein set forth that 
whereas, last September, his bureau was 
handling between 700 and 800 daily 
queries on foreign trade problems, now 
it was receiving between 1,800 and 2,000. 
At the same time the development of 
co-operative trade work between the 
Commerce department and the consular 
service has increased the number of daily 
reports to the bureau from 70 to 120. 

“The co-operation between the new 
commodity divisions in Washington and 
the industries they represent has been so 
effective,” Dr. Klein says, “that a great 
many more practical and definite in- 
quiries are now coming to the bureau 
than was formerly the case. The divi- 
sions are in a position to answer directly 
from Washington a steadily increasing 
portion of these queries, and the field 
offices are therefore concentrating more 
and more of their time upon the prepa- 
ration of basic data of a more compre- 
hensive character, both by commodities 
and by regions or market areas. 

“Europe is today by far our most im- 
portant export customer, and for that 
reason especial care is being taken to 
guard our commercial interest in that 
area during the coming year. A number 
of high grade specialists in American ex- 
port commodities, together with neces- 
sary increases in clerical assistance, will 
be assigned to the major offices now 
maintained by the Department of Com- 
merce at London, Berlin, Paris, Rome, 
Madrid, and elsewhere in Europe. 

“Responding to strong representation 
by American interests, the department 
will open a new office at Athens for the 
purpose of studying more carefully the 
opportunities for American trade that 
are constantly arising in the Mediterra- 
nean area. The need for such an office 
has been apparent for some time, but the 
shortage of funds has hitherto made it 
impossible to inaugurate such a service. 
An expert in trade with the Balkans and 
the Near East has been selected for this 
post, and he will sail within a few days 
after the opening of the new fiscal year 
on July 1. 

“The trade commissioners will be kept 
at certain advantageous points in Europe 
and Asia to study commercial develop- 
ments in Russia, and will be sent into 
Russia as soon as conditions permit. 

“A permanent office will be established 
in Havana, and will be sufficiently well 
equipped to help Americans in their pres- 
ent temporary difficulties and also to 
offer advice to the many new firms that 
enter foreign trade by way of this near- 
by market. In addition to the man in 
charge of the office, there will be a trade 
commissioner, whose special province will 
be the other islands of the West Indies, 
which in the past have received scant 
attention from the bureau. 

“A new post will be established in 
Colombia to look after American com- 
mercial interests in a district that prom- 
ises well for the future. It is also pos- 
sible that a special study may be under- 
taken of the commercial situation in 
Central America. 

“The existing offices in Latin America 
will be strengthened by sending addi- 
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tional trade commissioners and clerks to 
Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Mexico 
City, and elsewhere as needed. 

“In the Far East new offices will be 
opened at Calcutta and Hongkong, the 
latter to cover Siam, French Indo-China, 
the Federated Malay States, the Straits 
Settlements, the Dutch East Indies, and 
southern China. A trade commissioner 
will be put in charge of the office at 
Shanghai, and a study of the financial 
situation in China will be undertaken by 
a trade commissioner selected for that 
special purpose. A new assistant trade 
commissioner will be sent to Melbourne, 
and new clerks to most of the existing 
offices in the Far East.” 


Joun Marrinan. 





WHEAT FROM A BATTLEFIELD 

MonrTreat, Que., May 6.—A newspaper 
dispatch from Ottawa states that wheat 
grown on the blood drenched battlefield 
of Courcelette, where so many Canadians 
lost their lives, was recently sent to Mme. 
P. E. Marchand, president of the Fed- 
eration des Femmes Canadiennes-Fran- 
caise d’Ottawa, by Bishop Landrieux, of 
Dijon, and was solemnly blessed by Canon 
Campeau at high mass at the Basilica on 
Tuesday of this week. The ceremony 
took place in connection with the annua! 
blessing of seeds on St. Mark’s Day. The 
wheat was grown on the tombs of Ca 
nadian soldiers buried at Courcelette 
The Grey Nuns have given the use of « 
piece of land on their farm at Hurd 
man’s Bridge for the sowing of the wheat 
seeds. The flour from the Courcelett: 
wheat will be used in the making of 
hosts. 

L. F. Kipp. 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and wheat flour from 
Canada from Sept. 1 to March $31, 1921-2: 
and 1920-21, via United States and Canadiar 
seaboard ports, as reported by the Dominio: 
Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 


1921-22 
9,456,262 


To— 
United States ........ 
United Kingdom— 








Via U. S. ports ..... 62,862,749 17,990,350 

Via Canadian ports. 16,649,159 3,777,56: 
Other countries— 

Via U. B. porte ..... 15,820,896 31,532,030 

Via Canadian ports. 4,980,333 14,076,987 

Detals cccocesovacees 109,769,399 109,453,946 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1921-22 1920-21 
United States ........ 418,320 1,104,892 
United Kingdom— 

Vie U. & porte ..c.< 1,508,499 946,482 

Via Canadian ports. 1,528,538 978,960 
Other countries— 

Vee GU, © POCGw .ccc'e 646,853 441,054 

Via Canadian ports. 804,760 907,860 

Totals .ccccccccccccs 4,906,970 4,379,24 

TOTALS, WHEAT AND FLOUR, BUS 

To— 1921-22 1920-21 
United States ........ 11,338,702 47,049,030 


United Kingdom— 





Via U. S. ports ..... 69,650,995 22,249,51 

Via Canadian ports. 23,527,580 8,182,88 
Other countries— 

ven ts By DOP .cccs 18,731,734 33,516,733 

Via Canadian ports. 8,601,753 18,162,35 

Detalles cesocvessccvvss 131,850,764 129,160,56 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


The following table shows the Minneapoli 
flour output and direct foreign shipment 
by months on the present crop year, wit 
comparisons, in barrels: 

















. 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-1% 
Sept. 1,759,165 1,154,470 1,862,455 1,613,61' 
Oct.. 1,821,340 1,459,705 2,131,800 1,720,55' 
Nov.. 1,325,290 1,575,125 1,894,250 1,620,910 
Dec.. 915,925 1,285,515 1,700,725 1,676,90 
Jan.. 1,087,320 1,072,565 1,561,340 1,194,445 
Feb.. 1,103,320 1,059,505 972,250 782,83: 
Mch.. 1,194,515 1,180,645 981,820 1,180,14° 
April. 937,910 1,112,200 960,585 1,638,43: 
8 m. 10,144,785 9,899,730 12,065,225 11,427,830 
WBMas nccasces 1,020,560 1,132,420 1,548,220 
eae 940,390 1,379,690 1,095,210 
PS ee 1,116,655 1,314,545 1,056,345 
RMB e ccvscree 1,547,510 1,225,730 1,416,025 
BOP wvsercis 14,524,845 17,117,610 16,543,630 

FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
September 148,210 131,245 37,115 ...++- 
October... 111,640 94,830 89,255 .....-. 
November, 19,175 35,940 18,585 364,335 
December. 66,610 42,675 31,650 387,510 
January... 46,735 76,880 78,900 146,975 
February.. 123,595 9,220 86,860 ...--. 
111,570 149,845 100,605 35,850 
72,080 94,495 30,995 123,640 
-- 699,615 635,130 423,965 1,058,310 
+ weeds 94,955 61,435 276,230 
101,200 136,665 116,595 
ee 72,060 835 .nceee 
August.... 68,495 48,840 ...00- 
WOOP .ccs secces 971,840 736,740 1,451,135 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


$7.90@8.20 $8.05@8.40 
@7.8 8 


Second clear, jute 


7 


pe de at Duluth- 


$6.75; No. 2 straight, 


emer | 


WHEAT—The speeding up of shipping op- 
erations has increased boat deliveries in the 
that the urgency for supplies 


spring futures continue stagnant. 
* with a marked reduction in the cash 
in durum kept market 


Buyers picked up the 
but did not want 
the off stuff unless given heavy concessions. 
GRAIN PRICES 
y closing prices of cash wheat, 
, in cents, per bushel: 
Dark northern——————__, 
0. No. 2 No. 3 
163% @175% 157% @169% 151% @162% 
166% @178% 160% @17 
168% @180% 162% @174% 156% @167% 
157% @169% 151% @163% 145% @156% 
151% @166% 149% @162% 142% @159% 
Amber durum———, > 
re +, No. 2 


ordinary grades, 








closing prices of coarse an 


ly pore Pr dg of wheat futures dur- 
week, per bushel: 
a——Durum——_>, 





RECEIPTS AND 
ceipts and shipments by weeks 
, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r— Receipts——, ——Shipments—, 
1920 1922 1921 1920 
2 4 


_ Wheat— 1922 1921 








GRAIN STOCKS 
th-Superior wheat stocks, 


Wheat stocks—, -———-grade——, 























ks of coarse grain in 
, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Domestic—, -——Bonded—, 


Or 


; demand for futures 
* part of the week, resulting in the 
Stering of new high quotations on the 
but the filling of most urgent 
copniccanaiian led to a flattening out in in- 
Holders began to realize, bringing in 
@ general attempt to take profits and get 
Eventually this practically wiped out 





the early gains, and in September several @73c; Dakota, 60@72c; feed and rejected, closed today 


cents additional. Cash conditions remain 60 @67c. September 
dull. Shipping operations have reduced sup- a . 
siien tn local houses te 44,600 ben WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS CORN 
lose———_, --Receipts— -—Shipments— shipments 
Opening May 7 1922 1921 1922 1921 Corn flour $1.60 
Mayl High Low May6 1921 Flour, bbis.. 18,550 59,950 8,380 25,070 $1.55, S 
May .. ot tne $2.83 2.76 2.76% $1.68 Wheat, bus. 29,375 121,500 35,433 27,220 yellow : 
July .. 2.76 2.838 2.76 2.76 1.70 Corn, bus... 681,270 133,950 1,190,860 143,100 and 
Sept... 2.75% 2.82 2.73% 2.73% 1.73 Oats, bus... 595,230 282,840 459,023 109,950 $2.65, 


Barley, bus. 148,960 168,405 143,305 28,740 

















APRIL GRAIN MOVEMENT Rye, bus.... 41,130 61,160 113,698 4,120 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Du- Feed, tons.. 1,410 510 5,498 3,510 soak 
luth-Superior for the month of April, this at $62 
year and last, were as follows, in bushels: . b 
: CHICAGO, MAY 6 fair. 

o—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

Wheat— 1922 1921 1922 1921 FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND 
Domestic, , 1,655,914 1,656,717 558,714 3,302,440 —‘f.0.b., Chicago: Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
Foreign.. 8,833 1,111,505 34,552 ...... SPRING WHEAT FLOUR grain (000’s omitted): 

Totals.. 1,664,747 2,768,222 593,266 3,302,440 Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

ae 449,081 187,774 468,086 897,121 sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail : 
Oats...... 2,016 190,345 2,016 10,009 TROTOROMES coc cecccsevccspseseces $9.10@9.30 Fiour, 
RIS.2.:- .. 702,882 764,973 644,977 779,761 Spring patents, jute ...... seeeees 8,20@8.50 b heat, 
Barley.... 137,738 97,859 3,120 26,523 Spring straights, jute ............ 7.60@8.10 ee ey 

Foreign. oe oe caer Spring clears, jute .......+..+0+. 5.75@6.50 Oats, 
Flaxseed... 42,775 144,282 48,649 154,315 Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ....... 4.00@4.50 pe 

Foreign. . csheee) . aaaie tint dee City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.50@8.75 arley, 

Spare WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
. 3,095,811 4,153,455 1,760,114 5,170,16 
Totals ” _ : sa ° Patent, southern, jute ......... . -$6.80@7.10 
Straight, southern, jute ......... - 6.50@6.80 
TOLEDO, MAY: 6 Clear, southern, jute ............. 4.75@5.00 £:0-D4 S 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, a . 

98’s, f.o.b., mill, $6.50@6.55; spring, $8@ HARD WINTER FLOUR — 
8.45; Kansas, $7.95. First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.40@7.75 . 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., Patent, 95 Per CONE ..ccccccvccoes 6.75 @7.25 
Toledo: Clear, Kansas, jute ..........+.4. 5.50@6.25 
Winter wheat bran ............ $.....@30.00 RYE FLOUR 
Winter wheat mixed fe ed. eeecees 30.00 @30.50 . 

Winter wheat middlings ....... 31.00 @ 31.50 ae — waite, ame, per BOs... 2.788608 Straight 
> standard, jute ....... - 6. \ First cleg 

WHEAT—Receipts, 29 cars, 18 contract. a hea a aan aaee o5.5 First clear 

— inten Bh as 20 comet WHE Situation generally featureless. 

CORN ecelpts, cars, <V contract. Milling demand very slow, though offerings 

OATS—Receipts, 13 cars, 13 contract. of quality stuff are taken. Winter wheat 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS grades declined 1%@3c, and spring wheat 

--Receipts— --Shipments— is down 2%c on most grades since a week 

1922 1921 1922 1921 ago. Wheat for delivery on contracts is MILLFEED— 
Wheat, bus... 40,600 161,400 83,315 35,290 pouring in from Missouri River points. Re- was reported all this week, 
Corn, bus.... 37,500 40,000 34,535 42,135 ceipts, 842 cars, against 580 last week and in offerings, 


$1.07, July at $1.04%, 


GOODS—Business 
slightly 


yellow granulated corn meal 


2.40 ver 90-lb sack. 
LINSEED MEAL—Prices 50c 
ize and fine ground selling 


pea rc oo; nts— 
1921 


FLOUR- 


Standard 


OO rrr rrr eT ere 


WINTER FLOUR 
PRS Wares ieccvedesesenstiseces 
Straight 
First clear 


[ ho 
2 


due to continued 


Oats, bus.... 26,650 100,450 38,400 58,400 180 a year ago. Shipping sales totaled about operations, 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 6 closed as follows: tions, 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 1 red 1@2c over 1dh1%@2%c over bran, 

ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 2 red May to %c over 2 d h 1@1%c over 
rrr vrrrr ree $8.45 @8.90 = 4 Aad —.. : : h 4@6c und 
EE ED 6 6 6604:0.000465%6 006 7.70@8.15 ae ae ‘ - ns o ms er vay — demand 
“ ; °25@7.10 1 hard %@lc over 1 y h May to ec over red. 
+ hed ge See reeercerrerscevers hare bog 2 hard May to %c ov 2 y h May to le under Hard wheat 
Waleed ak eee 7 65@8.05 3 hd 4@65c under 3 y h 4@7ec under different. 
ee Baas BA OTS 889009045 sesei8 pd tape 4 hd 5@15c under 4 y h 8@15c under last week. 
cay Aegan set tecceereresons Segre tipo 1 n 5@10c over 1 dn 15@25c over No. 
Rye flour, straight SS ee ene any 5.40@6.05 2 8 ees or 4 dn 10@16c over red, 
Rye Rua anne fh Ope ae bps aecatea 4.05@5.50 3 n 5c un to le ov 3 dn May to 18c over CcORN— 
Bota Rowe, 100 Ta 2 EeoGaes {BUS over to ie un 4 dn 1@10¢ over 
corn meal, 100 Ibs 2.0.2... cease 1.50@1.55 oe «tS ieee 
a — cam ibe 1'85@1.60 2 m 1@6c under 4 m 12@20c under 

7 D ccvvccccavecess .55 . ‘ . 

MILLFEED—Nominally unchanged. Offers Range of cash prices, with comparisons: cided 

light, with mills still working on old orders. This week Last week Last year | he . 
Call moderate for prompt shipment; de- 1 red, ..... @ woes vase ~@.....144 @156 ash Bo bee 
ferred slow, even at discounts from spot 2 red. 140 @145 141% @147% 143 @151% low 6i%c, 1 
prices. Bran and middlings at parity; win- 1 hd. 141% @145 141) @143° 147 @163 white 
ter bran discounted 25c ton under spring. 2 hd. 140 @146 139% > Sealine 149 @160 white 
Standard bran, $25@25.50; winter bran, $25 1 a: #eee6 esses €56seeevns 154% @164% 57c,. 
@25.25; standard fine middlings, $25@25.50; oe severe roe; st 4 Stubs Keees @153 OATS—An active 
flour middlings, $27.50@28.50; red dog, $33 1) 8 «---. @ woes e wanes @..... 151% @164 in the way of large 
@34.50; rye feed, $24.50@25; hominy feed, 2 ™ 8 ----- @ oss wees @150_ ..... @...-. — ceipts, ; 
$23.50; old process oil meal, $53; cottonseed idn ..... @ oo eee ween @167 156% @172 No. 
meal, $48.50; gluten feed, $32.65,—all in SGM ceses Diccee coces Dacine téaee @149% 4 oats, 
100-1b sacks. CORN—Spot prices advanced 1% @2%c WEEK'S 


this week, and domestic trade was more 
active. Shipping sales amounted to about 
800,000 bus. Receipts, 1,170 cars, compared 


WHEAT—Declined 1@3c. Receipts, 21 
cars; last week, 18; last year, 89. Shippers 
compete with millers for small offerings, 


keeping supply cleaned up. Basis stronger i 
Corn showed surprising strength, when com- 


on spring, No. 1 dark northern ranging 20@ , E - ns Corn 
30c over Minneapolis July; winters un- pared with weakness in wheat. Cash prices Gate 
changed at le over May for No. 1 hard for the week, with comparisons: bag 
winter and May to 2c over for No, 1 red This week Last week Last year Barley 
winter. Ordinary northern spring 5@l15c 1 mix... 683% @63% ....@61% 61 @61% , 
discount. No. 1 dark Dakota northern closed 2 mix... 61% @64 60% @62% 57% @61% 
at $1.62@1.72, No. 2 $1.57@1.67, No. 3 $1.52 3 mix... 60% @63 59% @61% 55% @60% 
@1.62, No. 4 $1.42@1.52, No. 5 $1.32@1.42; 4 mix... 58%@62% 57%@60% 55 @5 1% FLOUR- 
No. 1 red winter $1.37@1.39, No. 2 $1.32@ 5 mix... + @61% 57 @59% ....@. flour, i 
1.37, No. 3 $1.29@1.32, No. 4 $1.27@1.29, 6 mrix... 
No. 5 $1.24@1.26; No. 1 hard winter $1.37@ 1 yellow. + @64% 61%@63 57 % @62% Patent 
1.39, No. 2 $1.35@1.36, No. 3 $1.33@1.34; 2 yellow. 62 @64% 61 @62% 57%@62% — Straight 
No. 1 mixed $1.33@1.45, No. 2 $1.29@1.41, 3 yellow. 60%@63% 60 @62 655% @61%  Wirst clear 
No. 3 $1.28@1.39, No, 4 $1.23@1.35, No. 5 4 yellow. 59 @62% 58%@61 55 @58% Second 
$1.20@1.31. 5 yellow. 56 @62 54% @60% ....@... 
RYE—Declined 1c. Receipts, 29 cars; last § Yellow. 56 @61% 58% @60 53 @58 oe 
week, 55; last year, 48. Small receipts 1 white. 64% @66 ssostesse: SO ore changed 
readily absorbed by shippers and industries, 2 White. 63 @65 61% @65 57% @62 : 
Basis steady to fractionally easier, No. 2 3% White. 61% @63% 60 @62% 55% @61 
spot ranging 1%@1%c under May price. 4 White. 59%@62% 59 @61 55 =@60 24.50 
No. 1 closed at $1.06; No. 2, $1.05%@1.05%; 5 white. 60 @62 654 @59 65% @57 —_ - 
No. 8, $1.04@1.04%; No. 4, $1.01@1.03%. 6 white. 56 @61% 58%@59% ....@56 WHEAT—Prices 
CORN—Closed firm to %c higher. Re- OATS—Spot prices % @lc*higher on lower 


grades, though No. 1 white held steady. 
Shipping demand increased toward end of 
week, and some good export orders were 
put through. Domestic trade comparatively 
featureless, Cash prices, with comparisons: 


ceipts, 447 cars; last week, 254; last year, 
94. Offerings fair, but demand good, indus- 
trial and shipping. Basis improved, espe- 
cially on yellow, which ranges %@lic over 
May; No. 2 white, %™@%c over May; mixed, 


40,000 bus. Compared with May, premiums take care 


26; gray shorts, $28@29. 
h 2@3c under WHEAT —Soft wheat in dull request, 


ing at times, again slow : 
sequence, 
ing last week, 


58%ec, No, 4 white 5 


sales to or" East. 


Jo. 3 oats, 39% O19 %e: ; No. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


with 766. last week and 1,112 a year ago. Flour, 
Wheat 








KANSAS CITY, MAY 6 
Quotations on hard winter 


@60% 50 @59% 54% @57% Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


MILLFEED 


per ton, 


brown shorts, $23@23.50; gray a Sa $24@ 


stantially 
but the ¢ ) 
a somewhat indifferent attitude 
of buyers erased 
and Saturday. 
ples closed the 
fair inquiry from mills for high 


most of the rise on ) 
Prices of fancy milling sam- 


was # 


white. 36 @4l 36 @40 34 @37 coming within this classification were with- 


May to 4%@*%Xc over. No, 2 white closed at This week Last week Last year . j pall 

61% @62c, No. 8 60% @6ic; No. 2 yellow 1 white. 42, @45 41, @45 36% @39% Ce Rare ee, Tee ony erp maaee 

61% @62c, No. 3 60%@61%c; No. 2 mixed 2 white. 39% @45 38% @44 36 @39% satisfied. 

61% @61%c, No. 3 60% @61c. 3 white. 38% @45 38 @43% 34%@38% and not many sales were made. 
OATS—Advanced %@ic. Receipts, 282 4 

cars; last week, 119; last year, 134. Active BARLEY—Cash basis abow 3c lower on out 


to elevator concerns, 


call for fair offerings from cereal mills and week. No export business, and domestic found 
shippers. Basis fractionally improved, No. demand scattered and lifeless. The range which 
3 white spot quotable %@4c over May, ac- was 60@72c, compared with 56@70c last grain to Chicago dealers who expect to make 
cording to weight. No. 2 white closed at week, and 62@75c a year ago. May closed deliveries on a contracts. 
40@43c; No. 3 white, 38@42c; No. 4 white, today at 70c. July was not traded in today, volume i 

37@40%c; sample grade, 37@39c. but closed yesterday at 65c. receivers. 


BARLBEY—Advanced 2@3c. Receipts, 94 RYE—Receipts, 84 cars, compared with 


loading considerable 


$1.28@1.56, 
1.54, 


cars; last week, 111; last year, 109. Good 27 last week and 15 a year ago. Spot prices $1.30@1 31 
Wi.dl, 


demand for all descriptions; offerings small. only fractionally higher. Both domestic and ar 
Basis firm, spot ranging 1@2c over May export business slow. No. 2 ranged $1.08@ 1.26, 


price. Iowa was quoted at 60@72c, as to 1.09%, compared with $1.08%@1.10% last CORN—Demand for corn was good for the 
quality; Wisconsin, 63@74c; Minnesota, 62 week and $1.36%@1.44% last year. May small supply available. i ari 
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ties are up 1@2c. Yellow displayed more 
strength than other varieties. Cash prices: 
white corn, No. 1 57@57%c,; No. 2 57@57%c, 
No. 3 56%c, No, 4 56c; yellow corn, No. 
58@59c, No. 2 68@59c, No. 3 67% @59c, No. 
4 57c; mixed corn, No. 1 67c, No. 2 57c, No. 
3 56%c, No. 4 56c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-——Receipts——,, -—Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Flour, bbis. 14,300 18,850 102,700 54,600 
W't, bus. . 1,150,560 1,471,500 1,258,200 1,209,600 
Corn, bus. .419,860 ,260 8,760 311,250 
Oats, bus.. 86,700 71,400 183,000 66,000 
Rye, bus... 3,300 1,100 2,200 11,000 
Barley, bus 28,500 10,500 23,400 29,900 
Bran, tons. 960 240 4,000 2,840 
Hay, tons.. 3,528 1,884 1,128 1,056 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 6 


FLOUR—Receipts, 3,600 bbis, and 6,128,278 
lbs in sacks. WPExports, 2,500 sacks to Lon- 


don, 4,445 to Hamburg and 800 to Rotter- 
dam. Quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent ............045 $8.60@9.00 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.25 @8.50 
Spring first clear ........66.0000. 6.75 @7.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 8.00@8.50 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.35 @7.90 
Soft winter straight ............. 6.25@6.75 


RYB FLOUR—Supplies small and market 
firm, but trade quiet. Quotations: $6.50@ 
6.75 bbl in sacks, according to quality, 

WHEAT—Market irregular, closing dull 
and weak at a net decline of 4c. Receipts, 
541,161 bus; exports, 572,423; stock, 1,209,791. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator: 

BO, B FOR WEMGRE ccc cccecscdcccce $1.37@1.42 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky 1.34@1.39 

Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No, 3 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lic under No, 2. Sample according to 
quality. 

MILLFEED—Quiet and generally easier. 
Offerings moderate but ample. Quotations, 
car lots, per ton: 


DOCU BEG ccccccnccccevcccece $31.00 @32.00 
Soft winter bran .........++0665 32.00 @33.00 
Standard middlings ............ 31.00@32.00 
Flour middlings ........ Reccses 33.00 @34.00 
MOG GOR ccccccccacscscccccccess 37.00 @ 38.00 


CORN—Market for export deliveries ad- 
vanced 2%c early in week, but 1c was after- 
wards lost. Trade quiet. Local car lots in 
small supply and i1%c higher. Receipts, 
429,892 bus; exports, 786,354; stock, 1,530,- 
603. Quotations: car lots, in export elevator, 
No. 2 71@72c; No. 3 70@7ic, No. 4 68@69c; 
car lots, for local trade, No. 2 yellow 73% @ 
74%c, No, 3 yellow, 72% @73 Ke. 


CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, but steadily 
held. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1.75 
Yellow table meal, fancy ......++s.++ 1.75 

OATS—Scarce and ic higher. Demand 
moderate. Receipts, 60,698 bus; exports, 
64,335; stock, 101,903. Quotations: No. 


white, 50% @51c; No. 3 white, 49% @50c. 

OATMBEAL—Market steady. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.75; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, 
$5.10; patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, $7.60 
@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, 
coarse $4, 





NEW YORK, MAY 6 

FLOUR—Quiet, with prices firm. Buyers 
not inclined to purchase for other than 
immediate pressing needs, except in a few 
cases where individual stocks were so low 
that some provision for the future had to 
be made. Sensational testimony before in- 
vestigating committee here showed deplor- 
able conditions among Jewish bakeshops 
through abuses by bakers’ unions. If these 
continue, many shops must close, which will 
affect the volume of flour business, particu- 
larly Canadian flour, seriously. Quotations: 
spring first patents, $9.25@10 bbl; standard 
patents, $8@8.50; first clears, $6.25@6.75; 
soft winter straights, $6.50@6.75; hard win- 
ter straights, $7.50@7.75; first clears, $6.25 
@6.75; rye, $6@6.75,—all in jute. Receipts, 
222,337 bbls, 

WHEAT—Fluctuations wide and varied, 
though some indications of returning confi-. 
dence in the stability of the market. It 
was felt on all sides that both May and July 
options were in the hands of large specu- 
lators, and that anything may happen in 
either one of the positions. Quotations: 
No, 2 red, c.i.f., $1.55%; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.55%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.57; No. 
2 mixed durum, $1.46%. Receipts,’ 1,064,- 
800 bus, 

CORN—Market fairly steady throughout 
the week. Some scattered selling, but re- 
ports of larger offerings and improved 
weather conditions had their effect. uota- 
tions: No. 2 yellow, 82c; No. 2 mixed, 81%c; 
No. 2 white, 82c. Receipts, 226,800 bus. 

OATS—Fairly steady, selling being 
checked by unsettled weather. Deliveries 


fair. Quotations: No. 2 white, 49%c; No. 3 
white, 48c; No. 4 white, 46c. Receipts, 986,- 
000 bus. 





BOSTON, MAY 6 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short..... $9.25@9.50 


Spring patents, standard ........ 7.75@9.15 
Spring first clears ..........-...++- 6.00 @7.00 
Hard winter patents ............. 7.25@8.50 
Soft winter patents .............. 7.25@8.25 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.00 @7.00 
Soft winter clears ...........+.++ 5.25 @6.00 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 6.25 @6.50 
Canadian patents, in jute ........ 8.15 @8.65 

MILLFEED—A quiet demand for all 
feeds, with market steady. Spring bran, 
$31.50@33 for pure and $31@32.50 for stand. 

ard; winter bran, $31.50@33; middlings, 
$31.50@37; mixed feed, $33.50@37; red dog, 
$40; gluten feed, $39.80; gluten meal, $51.55; 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


stock feed, $30; oat 
hulls, reground, $14.50; cottonseed meal, 
$51.50@60; linseed meal, $57,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—A fair demand, with the 
market firmly held. Granulated yellow 
$1.90, bolted yellow $1.85, feeding $1.60, 
cracked corn $1.60, all in 100's. 

OATMEAL—Market steady, with fair de- 
mand for rolled at $2.75, with cut and 
ground at $3.02 in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


hominy feed, $28.50; 


--Receipts— -—Stocks—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Deeme, Wie. .Seeeee BE908 .acace seacve 
Wheat, bus. 92,930 ..... BS seocs 
Corn, bus... 1,180 61,265 1, 365, 829 125,258 
Oats, bus... 159,505 14,000 311,643 2,800 
ee eee 1,096 1,571 
eee, WO ~~ neh 0d)  vecte B46 cccee 
Millfeed, tons. 40 SO cwcese § § 6evese 
Geom Geemh, Bale 40G neces csccce cvove 
Oatmeal, CReGS. BIG .cccce ceccsse seove 
Oatmeal, sacks 860 §...2. cesses coves 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 





ing May 6: to London, 32,000 bus wheat, 
5,750 sacks flour; to Hamburg, 29,981 bus 
corn; to Irish ports, 18,699 sacks flour; to 
Liverpool, 500 sacks flour. 
BALTIMORE, MAY 6 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ...........00+. $8.00@8.25 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.50@7.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.50@7.75 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.00@7.25 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by) 5.75 @6.00 
WO BOUT, WRIRE cvccccccccccccccd 6.10@6.50 
Bye Geur, stamGard .ocscccccscce 5.25 @5.65 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............. $9.50 
City mills’ blended patent ............ 9.50 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 8.25 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 7.60 


MILLFEED—Steady and quiet throughout. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $30.50@31.50; soft winter bran, $31.50 
@32; standard middlings, $31@32; flour mid- 
dlings, $34@35; red dog, $39@41; city mills’ 
middlings, $31@32. 


WHEAT—Down 3%@ic; demand and 
movement small. Receipts, 50,506 bus; 
stock, 485,610. Closing prices: spot No, 2 


red winter, $1.39%; spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.39; range of southern for week, 
$1.05 @1.48%. 

CORN—Irregular, movement and demand 
showing sharp shrinkage. Receipts, 69,258 
bus; exports, 440,404; stock, 2,695,182. Clos- 
ing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow or better, 
track, 73@73%c; contract spot, 69%c; No. 4, 
spot, 675%c; range of southern for week, 
67 @73 %e. 

OATS—Advanced 
movement improving. 
stock, 82,104. Closing prices: 
domestic, 49% @49%c; No, 3 white, 
49%c. 

RYE—Gained %c; movement and demand 
moderate. Receipts, 176,783 bus; exports, 
294,604; stock, 1,118,614, Closing price of 
No, 2 western for export, $1.16% 


BUFFALO, MAY 6 


%@ic; demand and 

Receipts, 13,185 bus; 
No. 2 white, 
49@ 








FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 
carloads: Spring 
MOONS. POCOME GROIN 60 cccccccvosce $8.60@8.75 
pO PRT OL TT TT Tee 7.80@8.00 
EE SOE RECS evecesoncrcessees 6.50 @6.75 
BOGE GORE cece cosccsccccveses 4.25@4.50 
a Are er 6.50 @6.75 
DE SEE - 8 tans 60 Lawes ves Sense 6.00@6.2 

Sacked 
Pe, EP GOR 6 ccrsrcedoonceces @ 29.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.. @ 29.00 
MEIBOE BOOE cccsccccccccccsccece @31.50 
Flour middlings ..............+ @32.50 
eo Se SR Ror eee --@35.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs....... -@ 1.85 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton.. e -@31.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 30. 50@31. 00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 27. eee 00 
Gluten feed, per ton .......... . @ 36.55 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... @60.00 
OT MORE, POF BOD cccccccccccses @53.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... @ 2.60 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... @12.50 
Milo, No. 3, 100 Ibs 1 





eeee+@ 1,72 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs 2.30@ 2.40 

WHEAT—tThe market is extremely dull on 
all grades. Track receipts light, and bids 
considered below the market. 

CORN—There was a steady advance and 
the close was 2c over last week, with a good 
demand for all grades on track and receipts 
very light. Store corn is moving out freely. 
Closing: No. 2 yellow, 72%c; No. 3 yellow, 
72c; No. 4 yellow, Tlic; No. 5 yellow, 70c; 
No, 6 yellow, 69c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—No change in prices, and all of- 
ferings on track were taken, although the 
feeling was easy at the close. Closing: No. 1 
white, 47%c; No. 2 white, 47c; No. 3 white, 
45c; No, 4 white, 43%c,—on track, through 
billed. 

BARLEY—Go0d inquiry for track receipts 
from feed mixers, and offerings very light. 
Maltsters have a light supply and, with 
practically no good obtainable, the outlook 
is for higher prices. Track receipts were 
quoted at 75@82c, and c.i.f., 78@80c, Buf- 
falo. 

RYE—No. 2, 
$1.10%, carloads. 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


in store, was quoted at 





c—Mpls— -—Duluth— Winnipeg 

1922 1921. 1922 1921 1922 1921 

Mar Bs. os 81 148 197 93 141 93 

May 4..... 125 144 84 40 344 156 

May 6..... 112 152 89 30 321 81 

May 6..... 123 123 60 64 323 199 

ye Pete 206 246 96 oe ep Pes 

May $..... 169 66 76 96 301 199 

Totals .. 816 879 602 360 1,430 728 
*Holiday. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 9 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 Ibs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


May 9 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-Ib 
COCEOM cicccccccceces $7.95 @8.70 $8.65@8.95 
Standard patent ...... 7.65@8.10 8.30@8.45 
Second patent .......- 7.35@7.70 7.90@8.05 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.85@6.50 6.00@6.25 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@4.15 - @4.10 


*140-lb jutes, 
Durum fiour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 


ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (May 9), 
in jute, were: 

May 9 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $6.95@7.00 $8.25@8.30 
Durum flour ......... 5.50@5.70 6.15@7.00 
CRORE cocccccecceccoccscs 4.25@4.50 4.00@4.50 


WEBPKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 

May 18... ...... 232,095 253,780 374,555 
May 6.... 229,630 242,425 268,265 328,820 
April 29... 213,865 259,155 234,155 371,210 
April 22... 184,045 226,170 234,940 371,535 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 


apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
May 13... ..+s-- 17,315 3,445 65,175 
May 6 765 1,430 4,135 44,725 
April 29. 1,785 5,115 2,995 42,130 
April 22... 2,275 5,310 5,410 67,715 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
April 1. 63 70,315 162,775 194,085 ese 505 
April 8. 63 69,315 172,320 149,805 eee eee 
April 15 61 68,665 162,995 173,670 355 716 
April 22 61 69,315 181,020 166,775 eee eve 
April 29 61 68,965 172,250 158,045 eee ese 
May 6.. 49 52,690 102,430 117,265 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (May 9), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 
Year ago 
-@16.00 
° .@22. 50 id. 50@15. 50 
° 26. 50@27. 00 19. went 00 
- @25.00 


Bran 

Stand. middlings. . 

Fiour middlings. . 

R, dog, 140-lb jute 32.00@33.00 

CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b., Minneapolis: 





Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $23.50@ 23.75 
No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.00@24.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.50@24.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.00@25.25 


Rye feed, 2,000 ibs, 100-Ib sacks, 22.00 @ 23.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, yellowt Terr riey, 1.90@ 1.95 
Rye flour, white® .......eessee. 6.00@ 6.25 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 4.00@ 4.35 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 7.50@ 7.60 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 7.40@ 7.50 
Relled GbtSe® 2c .ccccscceccccses 2.30@ 2.35 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. ....@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. -@ 5.00 


Elevator screenings,common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8. 00@11. 00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 


oe 
o-< 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ..... -- 56.00@ 7,00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 
Linseed oil meal® ..........0+. «++» @50.00 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs, {Per bbl in 


**90-1b cotton sacks, 
CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of. No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 


sacks. 


May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel; 

No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
May 8 .cscove $1.64 @1.71 $1.62 @1.66 
May 4 .ccwecs 1.61% @1.68% 1.60% @1.64% 
BOO © ccacses 1.56% @1.66% 1.544% @1.62% 
Bay 6. .wccves 1.538% @1.63% 1.51%@1.59% 
May BS .csesee 1.53% @1.63% 1.52% @1.59% 
May 9 ....000- 1.53% @1.63% 1.52% @1.59% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
May 3 ....... $1.60 @1.67 $1.57 @1.63 
War @ veccece 1.58% @1.64% 1.57% @1.60% 
May 6 ....... 1.54% @1.62% 1.52% @1.59% 
Meee 6 nciccce 1.51% @1.59% 1.49% @1.56% 
May 8 ...csee 1.51% @1.59% 1.49% @1.56% 
May 9 ......+. 1.51% @1.59% 1.49% @1.56% 
May May July May May July 
Secccee $1.59 $1.47% 6...... $1.52% $1.41% 
Bacccee 1.60% 1.46% 8...... .52 1.41% 
Biccces 4.54% 1.44% 9...... 1.52% 1.41% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 


No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No, 1 durum 
May 8 .vsces $1.36 @1.41 $1.31 @1.36 
Seer | in cccune 1.34% @1.39% 1.29% @1.34% 
May 5 ....... 1.32% @1.37% 1.27% @1.32% 
May © ..cccee 1.31% @1.36% 1.26% @1.31\% 
Bee © ccccses 1.314% @1.36% 1.26% @1.31% 
BAY 8 .cccccs 1.31% @1.36% 1.26% @1.31% 

No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
| Pere. $1.38 @1.38 $1.28 @1.32 
May 4 ..i.00% 1.831% @1.36% 1.26% @1.30% 
May & scceves 1.29% @1.34% 1.244% @1.28% 
BS ccccvce 1.28% @1.33% 1.23%@1.27% 
. Z£Roent 1.28% @1.33% 1.23% @1.27% 
May 9 ......- 1.28% @1.33% 1.23% @1.27% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week = per bushel: 


May Corn ye Barley 
2.. 54% @55 35% 036% 101% @102% 53@64 
3.. 55% @56 36%@37% 103 @104 53@64 
4.. 55% @56% 36% @37% 103 @103% 53@64 
5.. 54% @55% 35% @36% 102% @103 53@64 
6.. 53% @54% 35% @35% 100% @101% 53@64 
8.. 54% @55% 35% @36% 100% @101% 53@64 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 






May 10, 1922 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: May 7 
Mayé6 April 29 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,087,470 1,139,070 1,430,520 
Flour, bbis ...... 13,857 24,566 17,717 
Millstuff, tons ... 843 638 840 
Corn, bus ....... 286,440 190,080 119,380 
Oats, bus ....... 374,400 318,710 76,440 
Barley, bus ..... 144,480 159,300 153,680 
Rye, bus ...... +» 43,000 56,000 63,000 
Flaxseed, bus 45,000 54,000 67,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: May 7 
May6 April 29 1921 
Wheat,.bus ..... 510,420 474,600 841,840 
Flour, bbis ...... 269,706 281,580 293,7¢ 
Millstuff, tons ... 9,108 9,508 10,3 
Corn, bus ....... 237,600 167,040 117,0 
Oats, bus ....... 1,043,040 881,280 316, 
Barley, bus ..... 326,560 195,160 223,60 
Rye, bus ........ 266,710 384,580 41,7 
Flaxseed, bus 13,750 10,350 15,4 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


No. 1 dark 


No, 1 northern.. 
No. 2 northern.. 


OUROFS cccccce 

Totals 
In 1919 
In 1918 
In 1917 


- -1,048 
49 





321 
. -3,886 


ay 7 

May6 April29 1921 
1,088 678 

52 10 

297 eee 

1,437 1,402 

5,560 2,089 

Tt” Been 

| oer 

TEBE cece 


COARSE "GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elev: 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted 








May7 MayS8 Ma 
May 6 April 29 1921 1920 
Corn .1,754 1,912 275 69 
Oats ..19,458 20,227 8,765 1,929 1 
Barley... 502 600 768 715 2 
Rye 406 692 23 4,242 5 
Flaxseed. 60 52 998 18 
FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-—Mpls—7 SO Duluth— 
Track Toarr. Track May J! 
May --$2.87% 2.86% 2.79% 2.79% 2.7 
May 3..... 2.89% 2.89% 2.81% 2.80% 2. 
May 4..... 2.88 2.88 2.80% 2.79% 2.7 
May 6..... 2.85% 2.85 2.79% 2. 
May 6..... 2.82 2.82 2.77% 2. 2. 
May §8..... 2.80% 2.80 2.78% 2.77% 2.7 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended & 


urday and 








stocks in store at Minneay: 


and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
o—Receipts——, -—-In store 

1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 45 67 77 60 998 
Duluth..... 5 50 21 46 1,418 
Totals..... 50 117 98 106 2,416 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


6, 1922, were, 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 


Totals 


1, 


1921, 


Mi 


to M 


r-—Receipts—, —Shipments 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920 








. 8,437 5,082 
- 2,761 3,237 
- 6,198 8,319 


1,100 
3,229 





4,329 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic 


day, May 9, 


To— 
Aberdeen .. 
Amsterdam .. 
Christiania 
Stavanger 
Copenhagen .. 
Glasgow 
Stockholm 

3othenburg .. 
Malmé 
Hamburg .... 
Bordeaux .... 
Havre 
Marseilles .... 
Helsingfors 
Genoa, Naples 
Hull «0c. ccceee 
Leith 
Liverpool 
London 
Londonderry.. 
Manchester .. 
Newcastle 
Rotterdam 
Gibraltar ee 
Southampton.. 


From 


in cents per 100 Ibs: 


ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tur 





c 





ton 
35.00 
19.00 
19.00 


more 
35.00 
19.00 
19.00 


+ 21.00 


19.00 


1. 28.00 


28.00 
28.00 
28.00 


35.00 
19.00 
19.00 
23.00 
23.00 
32.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 


28.00 
28.00 


Phila- ee: 
New Bos- Balti- del- te 
York 
+ 29.00 
19.00 
19.00 
21.00 


phia 
35.00 
19.00 
19.00 


. 19.00 


28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 


35.00 
19.00 
30.00 
28.00 


) 19.00 


23.00 
23.00 


) 32.00 
. 35.00 


19.00 
19.00 
19.00 


) 19.00 





R’ 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour out) 
and foreign shipments by mills of Mini 
apolis and Duluth; also by 63 ‘‘outside’”’ m 
with a daily capacity of 70,315 bbls, 


Sept. 1, 1921, 


fi 


to April 29, 1922, with co 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-—Exports— 


o— Output—7" . 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 ome 2 
638 





Minneapolis 10,145 ,900 
St. Paul ecoe | «60RD 319 
Duluth-Superior 637 461 
Outside mills .. 6,693 6,298 

Totals ...... 17,688 16,978 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 603.) 

A special train of 41 cars of flour for 
export was shipped by the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. from Minneapolis May 8. 
The train was routed over the Soo Line, 
Pere Marquette and Lehigh Valley roads. 

A. L. Hale, who for the last year has 
been one of the department sales man- 
agers for the Bay State Milling Co. 
Winona, is now in the sales department 
of the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis. 


B. N. Lathrop, of Chicago, Illinois and 
Indiana representative of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co., is visiting the home 
office today and Wednesday. William F. 
Kelm, treasurer of the company, will 
leave with him Wednesday evening, and 
will call on the trade in eastern markets. 


A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, left 
May 4 for a 10-day trip to the Pacific 
Coast. He accompanied a party of east- 
ern business men who are the guests of 
Louis W. Hill, on a trip over the Great 
Northern road, leaving Duluth on Fri- 
day. : 

At a special meeting of the directors 
of the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., last 
week, James M. Quilty was elected sec- 
retary, succeeding John F. Diefenbach, 
who will sever his connection with the 
company June 1 to operate the mill at 
Rush City, Minn., which he _ recently 
bought. 

J. Arthur Butterworth, director of Hy 
Whittle, Ltd., Littleborough, George 
Warburton, general manager, and Wil- 
liam Warburton, production manager, of 
Warburtons, Ltd., prominent wholesale 
bakers and confectioners, Bolton, Eng., 
were visitors in Minneapolis yesterday 
and today. They leave this evening for 
Winnipeg. 

Based on the close today (May 9), the 
minimum prices paid to farmers at coun- 
try points in northern Minnesota were: 
for No. 1 dark $1.36 bu, No. 1 northern 
$1.31; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 dark 
$1.38, No. 1 northern $1.36; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.34, No. 1 
northern $1.32; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark $1.21, No. 1 northern $1.19. 

John Robinson, who on April 30 re- 
signed as head miller for the Martens & 
Ketels Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa, is 
in Minneapolis today calling on old 
friends. Before leaving, Mr. Robinson 
was presented with a gold watch and 
chain by the milling company in token 
of its appreciation of his services during 
the last eight years. He will be open 
for another position after a short vaca- 
tion. 

A meeting of the directors of the 
Southern Minnesota Mills was held on 
Friday, May 5, in the offices of the sec- 
retury. Those present were G. M. Palm- 
er, [fubbard Milling Co., Mankato; H. 
L. Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm; G. W. Everett, Everett, Aughen- 
baush & Co., Waseca; H. C. Garvin, Bay 
Stalc Milling Co., Winona; R. C. Ten- 
nant, ‘Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City; 
H. !f. Thayer, Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; A. L. Goetzmann, Min- 
neapolis; W. B. Webb, Wabasha (Minn.) 
Roller Mill Co; John Dengler, Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co; F. E. Hawley, 
Stohes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D. 





SALINA, KANSAS 

Among the mills this week there was a 
much better demand for flour from every 
direction, caused by the low stocks car- 
ried ‘iy dealers, but most prices were out 
of line, and it was difficult to put through 
any amount of business. There was a 
good demand for clears, and a fair de- 
mand for second clear and low grades. 
Export business was worked mainly to 


the Continent, and some orders for clear 
had to be turned down, as delivery could 
not be made in time. 


I ie mills were working from two 
thirds to full capacity, as they have been 
doing for several months; but some will 
have to cut down on their time if the 
Wheat market tightens and prices do not 
get back to normal. 

Demand for millfeed has improved 
over last week, and there is still plenty 
available. Prices have advanced on ail 
except bran, 

Quotations: fancy patent flour, cotton 
98's, Kansas City, $7.60@8.10; 95 per 
cent, $7.10@7.70; 100 per cent, $6.90@ 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


7.50. Bran is quoted at $1.124% per 100 
Ibs, brown shorts $1.25, gray shorts $1.35, 
white shorts $1.50, and mill-run $1.20. 

Output of Salina mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ...cccccscscccees 27,519 60 
Last week .....c.ccscecees 27,241 59 
ee GD “édtcsicucicetvecde 19,421 45 


With continued rains over this section 
the movement of wheat has been very 
slow, and very few cars were received 
here this week. The price paid at coun- 
try stations was $1.27@1.40 bu. 

NOTES 

The farmers’ elevator, Assaria, Kan- 
sas, is nearing completion. 

The Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 
is making improvements, amounting to 
$5,000, in its office building. 

T. B. Tholl, sales manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, was 
called to Omaha this week on account of 
the serious illness of his father. 

The market wires and the Board of 
Trade opened an hour earlier this week, 
following the change in time made by 
Chicago and Kansas City markets. 

J. E. Weber & Co., a grain firm of 
Kansas City, have opened an office in the 
new Farmers’ Union Building. J. J. 
Weber, of Denver, will be in charge of 
the business. They recently purchased 
an elevator at Lincoln, Kansas, and own 
others at Solomon and Hope. 





RETIREMENT OF ALDUS GROFF 
Pirrssurcn, Pa., May 6.—With the sale 
of the Groff mill on the Conowingo, in 
East Drumore, and the retirement of Al- 
dus Groff, the lower end of Lancaster 
County will lose one of its most esteemed 


citizens and one of its oldest business’ 


men. Mr. Groff operated this mill with 
success for 50 years, and retires on ac- 
count of his age. He will take a well- 
deserved rest at the Masonic Home, 
Elizabethtown. 

The Groff mill is one of the oldest in 
the county. It was formerly known as 
the Long mill, and was operated by the 
Long family for a — many years. At 
one time Long’s dam was a beautiful 
sheet of water covering many acres, and 
was a favorite fishing place. This is 
gone, but the mill has good waterpower. 

C. C. Larus. 





BAKERS’ CONVENTION GOLF TEAMS 
Prrrspurcu, Pa., May 6.—A. R. Tuck- 
er, manager of the Scranton branch of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., who will head 
the supply men’s team in the golf tourna- 
ment at the Pennsylvania bakers’ conven- 
tion at Bedford Springs, on June 5, is 
desirous of securing several more flour 
or supply men to join his team. He can 
be addressed at Scranton. The bakers’ 
team, which is now practically completed, 
will be headed by Ralph D. Ward, vice 
president of the Ward Baking Co. Two 
handsome silver cups will be contested for. 
They are the gifts of Julius Fleischmann, 
and George S. Ward, president of the 
Ward Baking Co. 
; C. C. Larus. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
May 5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 

oS Frere 3,205 819 309 eve 
Consolidated .... 831 84 48 53 
Ogtivies ..cccccce 909 77 59 
Grain Growers ... 1,101 361 176 eee 
Fort William .... 858 74 100 54 
Te Be wevsesose 2,998 930 285 118 
North Western .. 374 129 69 vee 
Port Arthur ..... 4,593 766 432 43 
Can. Gov’t ...... 1,140 476 153 176 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 2,203 462 138 41 
Private elevators, 8,590 1,521 274 153 

TOA .covvcece 26,803 5,698 2,063 638 
BO BD céccacss 14,582 14,377 2,318 1,820 
Receipts ......... 3,160 1,591 469 70 
Lake shipments.. 5,632 2,205 197 108 
Rail shipments... 132 72 9 eee 

STOCKS BY GRADE: (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 8 21S ae 
No. 1 northern. .3,017 No. 2 C. W...... 819 
No. 2 northern. .2,168 No. 3 C. W...... 970 
No, 3 northern..4,914 Ex. 1 feed ..... 109 
Wee GS cccceeeces 3,771 1 feed .......... 130 
Bee. BD covesccces BOGS 8 BOGE ccccessss 285 
FS arr Special bin ..... 102 
WOOE scccccsccce oe SD. é 6-00-0400 1,758 
DUFUM ..csccsce OF DOROMED: csdccans 1,521 
. —_. 
Special bin ..... 711 , a 5,698 
Other@® ......ce06 3,100 
Private ..cccccs 8,590 

Total ....60. 26,803 
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H. G. Wells’s “The Secret Places of 
the Heart” is the third or fourth book 
he has written which, whether you like it 
or not, cannot be termed a novel except 
in the broadest way. “The Secret Places 
of the Heart,” like “The Undying Fire,” 
is a long treatise sugar-coated as fiction. 
It reminds one of the “improving” books 
which sometimes used to be given to chil- 
dren. They started out all right with 
moderately entertaining circumstances, 
and then gradually, like an oily Sunday 
school superintendent, their motive be- 
came evident. Instead of being loaded 
with history, as were the juveniles, Mr. 
Wells’s book reflects present day dissat- 
isfaction; an elaboration of what might 
easily be said in an essay of a hundred 
printed pages. Remembering those de- 
lightful early romances by the same 
author, such as “The Time Machine” and 
“The Wheels of Chance,” or the possibly 
more finished products of a later period 
—“Tono Bungay” and “The History of 
Mr. Polly”—and with those superb es- 
says, “This Misery of Boots” and “Cer- 
tain Personal Matters” as a background 
to his fiction; with Wells looming up as 
the greatest writer of his generation, it is 
to be regretted that he cannot resist the 
temptation to bait his essays with fic- 
tion. 

The hybrid “The Secret Places of the 
Heart” is apparently the result of one 
of the author’s transient moods; brilliant 
in spots but with an undercurrent of 
reiteration. It is as though Wells him- 
self had wearied of the game. “But I 
am bored by this jostling, unreasonable 
world,” says the principal character. “At 
the bottom of my heart, I am bitterly 
resentful today. This is a world of fools 
and brutes in which we live, a world of 
idiotic traditions, imbecile limitations, 
cowardice, habit, greed and mean cru- 
elty. It is a slum of a world, a congest- 
ed district, an insanitary jumble of souls 
and bodies. Every good thing, every 
sweet desire is thwarted—every one. I 
have to lead the life of a slum mission- 
ary, a sanitary inspector, an underpaid 
teacher. I am bored by our laws and 
customs. I am bored by our rotten em- 
pire and its empty monarchy. I am 
bored by its parades and its flags and its 
sham enthusiasms. I am bored by Lon- 
don and its life, by its smart life and by 
its servile life alike. I am bored by 
theatres and by books and by every sort 
of thing that people call pleasure. I am 
bored by the brag of people and the 
claims of people and the feelings of peo- 
ple. Damn people! I am bored by poli- 
tics and the universal mismanagement of 
everything. I am bored by France, by 
Anglo-Saxondom, by German self-pity, by 
Bolshevik fanaticism. I am bored by 
these fools’ squabbles that devastate the 
world. I am bored by Ireland, Orange 
and Green. Curse the Irish—north and 
south together! Lord! How I hate the 
Irish from Carson to the last Sinn 
Feiner!” . 

* ” 

School children of twenty-eight years 
ago were told that they must not kill the 
dear little fly because he was one of 
God’s creatures and also removed the 
filth, After a while the fly’s value to 
the world was discovered and the hue and 
cry arose to swat God’s creature accord- 
ingly. The English sparrow, like ten- 
ants in a second-rate apartment house, 
drove all the decent birds away wherever 
the former nested. Sparrows have not 
been popular except among themselves 
since their attitude became clear. How- 
ever, a contributor to the Boston Tran- 
script must show the world its error: 
“As I was walking along the Public Gar- 
den one morning,” he writes, “I noted 
that a strong northwester had blown in 
great swarms of the brown-tailed moth. 
I noted the air was quite crowded with 
English sparrows, darting about, seizing 
the moths on the wing, plucking off its 
wings and eating the moth, in fact pluck- 
ing the wings off more moths than they 
could eat, evidently for the sporting in- 
stinct of man and animals and birds to 
destroy more than they need to eat at 


' blades. 


the time. Alas! man had killed off so 
many of these little friends, there were 
not enough to destroy but a small pro- 
portion of the moths. But they were 
doing valiant work, which I did not see 
any one else doing.” 

These moths, by the way, which now 
threaten to destroy the forests of Amer- 
ica, were first imported to New England 
for “experimental purposes.” 

Regarding his “feathered friend,” 
meaning the sparrow, the sloppy senti- 
mentalist continues: “He works hard, 
giving forth his cheerful chirp. What he 
says I do not know, but I think it is al- 
ways something cheerful.” 

A glad-book beneath the bough! And 
a society for breeding sparrows. 

* #*# 


But perhaps even this male Pollyanna 
amongst his sparrows would not approve 
of the plan which is gradually being 
formulated to “park” the borders of 
Cedar Lake,—the one remaining natural 
lake in Minneapolis. It is still a rather 
picturesque spot; altogether too pic- 
turesque to be sacrificed for a political 
holiday. The lawn mower’s path is na- 
ture’s neck-shave. 

* #* 


Frederick Van Rensslaer Dey, who 
died in New York on April 25th, was the 
author of over eleven hundred “Nick 
Carter” stories. He did not, however, 
originate the character. According to an 
interview given by Mr. Dey to a Boston 
newspaper a few years ago “Nick Car- 
ter” was carried along by his originator 
for the first few issues of the publication 
and then acquired by Mr. Dey who con- 
tinued writing the series until interest in 
the character waned. The movies, it is 
said, supplanted this interest to such an 
extent that it was deemed inexpedient to 
continue the detective stories. 

* #*# 


Bill, who “shines” in the barber shop, 
has stated his intention of playing foot- 
ball in the autumn. His announcement 
follows a chain of reasoning too intricate 
for me to follow: This is spring; per- 
haps—. Yes, that might explain it; there 
is an interval of several months between 
the present and the football season. 

“What position are you going to play, 
center?” I asked, as he rubbed paste of 
the apparent composition of his hand 
into my shoes. 

The folded cloth crossed the shoes 
lightly, even as a bow crosses the first 
violin while awaiting the overture. 

sn centa-rush.” * 

“I suppose you’re going to play with 
your head,” Henn _ ied 

“Pll bust the line. Cayn’t get me when 
I staht to goin. No suh! Foh yo know 
it I'll be ovah the othah side of the field.” 

The cloth was executing the leitmotif 
of an African symphony. 

“Across the field. Mistah, you spose 
dey lets any one play ’at knows the 

ame ?” 

“Probably,” I said, “but what about 
your shins?” 

Silence. My shoes had reached the 
stage of brilliance where a continuance 
of massage would have necessitated an 
entire change of wardrobe to be con- 
sistent with their splendor. 

“Ah might get a case made foh mah 
shins. Get a steel case ’at nothin could 
break through.” 

“That wouldn’t go; it would be against 
the rules. Some of those football play- 
ers break up each other’s shin-guards 
and use ’em for toothpicks. You are 
another Achilles. His heel, as you doubt- 
less recall, was his one vulnerable spot.” 

I descended from the chair and _ re- 
ceived the brush across my shoulder 
Obviously another day dream 
had been shattered. 

“Yessuh,” he sighed, removing from 
my hat a minute particle I had failed 
to observe, “I sure is got a venerable 
spot. Guess I’ll take a trip south next 
yeah instead. I’se too much like a Kelly 
foh football.” 

Randolph Edgar. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT BELT 


Dryness Prevailing Over Greater Portion at 
First of April—Grain Elevators for 
South Australia and Victoria 


Metsourne, Victoria, April 2.—The 
weather conditions for some weeks have 
been particularly dry over the greater 
portion of the Australian wheat belt, and 
rae | is being expressed regarding the 
immediate future. The ground, general- 
ly, is very hard and dry, and cultural 
operations, except in some favored lo- 
calities, are practically at a standstill. 

Those who engage in what is locally 
known as the summer or 15 months’ sys- 
tem of bare fallowing, a practice which 
is fast winning popularity in the Wim- 
mera district of Victoria on account of 
the increased yields of wheat which in- 
variably accompany it, are feeling con- 
siderably perturbed. Again and again 
rain has threatened, but, as in most sea- 
sons which have been more than usually 
low in rainfall, has passed off without 
any material result. 


VICTORIAN WHEAT POOL 
An interesting statement concerning 





the transactions of the voluntary wheat 
pool in Victoria has been issued by the 
Wheat Growers’ Corporation. The posi- 


tion in regard to stocks on March 25 was 
as follows: 





Bus 

SEES “SKeGens 0400 eas borcccusses 10,375,616 
Delivered locally ..... 2,203,629 
At country stations ... 11,456,303 
Seaport depots ....... 4,084,011 
BS GID cccccoccs cdecceccccescecs 3,389,384 
BM CHORRE wccccccccdcesteccscccese 386,057 

MOGAD sec ccddeccsseccceseccccese 31,895,000 


On the date indicated, the sales to 
over-sea markets on nominated tonnage 
had aggregated 12,182,762 bus, and those 
for local consumption amounted to 2,- 
203,629. The total proceeds had been 
£3,731,000, representing an average. re- 
turn, free on board, of 5s 21%4,d per bu. 
In addition, millers had contracted to 
purchase a further 3,350,000 bus. The 
financial situation of the pool on the date 
mentioned, briefly, was as follows: 


Advanced to growers .......e.06% £5,282,393 
Rail freights and other expenses.. 561,791 

Total RAVENCED .ccccccccccecece £5,844,184 
Cash received and repaid bankers. 2,945,588 
Amount owing bankers .........+. 2,898,596 


SOUTH AFRICAN EMBARGO 


Another attempt to secure the removal 
of the embargo upon the introduction of 
Australian flour into South Africa was 
made last week, when representatives of 
the Victorian Millowners’ Association 
waited upon the minister for customs. 
It was pointed out that a valuable trade 
in flour had been carried on between 
Australia and South Africa prior to the 
shipment of faulty flour milled from 
“B” grade wheat from the 1916-17 pool. 
It was strongly urged that every effort 
should be made to bring about the re- 
sumption of that trade. 

A promise was given by the minister 
that an endeavor would be made to put 
the matter right, and with that the depu- 
tationists had to be content. There is a 
decided feeling that the outcome will be 
satisfactory, in view of the fact that the 
prime minister has agreed that the com- 
monwealth shall compensate South Af- 
rica in respect to the shipment referred 
to. 

Recently, export orders for flour have 
been rather poor, and it is considered in 
the trade that unless a fairly substantial 
improvement occurs almost immediately, 
many millers will be obliged to reduce 
the running time at the mills. A_ re- 
sumption of trade with South Africa 
would be a great help in this connection, 
and would be much appreciated, espe- 
cially by Victorian millers. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 


The minister controlling the - state 
wheat pool in Western Australia has 
pointed out that the quantity of 1921-22 
wheat acquired up to the middle of last 
month was 11,750,000 bus, so that there 
was every prospect of the estimated 
quantity of 12,000,000 bus being reached. 
The shipments, he added, had approached 
5,500,000 bus, compared with 1,837,000 
for the like period of last year. 

Altogether, 4,562,000 bus had been dis- 
posed of oversea, with an average reali- 
zation of 5s 33d per bu, which was 
equivalent approximately to 4s 71d net, 
per -bu, at railway sidings. Steamer 


charters covering 6,500,000 bus had been 
effected. Rendle 97 per cent of the 
wheat, it was explained, had been shipped 
direct from the trucks without double 
handling, thus effecting a saving of more 
than £100,000, which would go back to 
the growers. 


MOUSE PEST REAPPEARS 


Reports from the northern parts of 
Victoria and the southern portion of 
New South Wales indicate that there has 
been a mild reappearance of mice. Rats, 
however, especially in the mallee, near to 
the South Australian border, have been 
more destructive at the stacks. To re- 
duce any loss to the lowest minimum 
every effort is being made to transfer the 
grain to the seaboard as expeditiously as 
the circumstances will permit. It is stat- 
ed that more than half of the South 
Australian wheat has been shipped or 
has gone into consumption. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


South Australian reports intimate that 
it may now be taken as certain that a 
company will be formed in that state to 
introduce the bulk handling system of 
wheat, and last week it was announced 
that the premier of Victoria had prom- 
ised to place a bill before Parliament to 
authorize the inauguration of the bulk 
handling in this state, presumably some- 
what on the lines adopted in New South 
Wales. 

The minister of agriculture in New 
South Wales states that his government 
has undertaken to seek sacar ed 
authority for the introduction of bul 
handling as soon as 200,000 shares have 
been taken in the co-operative company 
which proposes to operate the scheme. 
It is understood that nearly 190,000 
shares have already been applied for. 
Hence it is expected that the matter will 
be brought before Parliament early in 
the coming session, The proposed agree- 
ment with the company will, the minis- 
ter asserts, adequately protect all in- 
terested sections of the community, as 
well as the government. 


NEW SOUTH WALES ELECTION 


The elections in New South Wales have 
been held, and the result has been a 
straight out declaration in favor of gov- 
ernment which will not pander to one 
section of the community, and squander 
the financial resources of the country, 
but will effectively safeguard the inter- 
ests of all sections, the while taking le- 
gitimate steps to foster and promote the 
welfare of both primary and secondary 
industries. 

The latest figures warrant the assump- 
tion that there will finally be a majority 
of 12 seats to the advantage of the Coali- 
tion. The respective strengths of the 
parties probably will be, Coalition 42, 
Progressives 9, and Labor 39. This rep- 
resents one of the most serious blows 
which labor has received in Australia 
for a long time. 

As one direct and immediate effect 
of the triumph of the Coalition, and the 
defeat of the more or less irresponsible 
Laborites, there is already apparent in 
the mother state a firmer feeling in all 
departments of business, including 
finance, industry and commerce. As a 
leading newspaper puts it: 

“Since the beginning of December 
there has been a lull, deepening into a 
depression. In commerce there was no 
buying ahead. It is now considered that 
a return to normal industrial and trad- 
ing conditions may be looked for. Al- 
ready there is a feeling of confidence 
abroad. There will not, it is anticipated, 
be a boom, nor will the return come at 
once, but progress toward normal condi- 
tions, though it may be slow, will be sure. 
With the resumption and extension of 
enterprise, unemployment will decrease. 
It is considered that the first task of the 
new government will be the overhauling 
of the finances, with a determination to 
make accounts balance.” 


TRADE WITH EX-ENEMY COUNTRIES 


An important statement was made re- 
cently by the minister for customs re- 
specting the resumption of trading rela- 
tions with former enemy countries. 
There was a mistaken impression in Aus- 
tralia and oversea, he said, that Aus- 
tralia’s tardiness in- resuming trade with 
former enemy countries was due to a 
spirit of vindictiveness. That, however, 
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was not a correct interpretation of the 
position. 

The war had brought home, with tell- 
ing conviction to Australia, her geograph- 
ical isolation and her dependence for ex- 
istence during war times upon supplies 
from oversea, and the supplies, in turn, 
depended upon the supremacy of the 
British navy. It also revealed the woful- 
ly undeveloped state of many of our pri- 
mary and natural secondary industries. 

A strong appeal had been made by the 
prime minister for the development of 
existing industries, and the creation of 
new ones, the promise having been held 
out of an adequate measure of protec- 
tion. That promise, in the main, has 
been fulfilled by the passage of .the new 
customs tariff schedule, and supporting 
legislation. 

Proceeding, the minister pointed out 
that the present economic condition of 
several former enemy countries and the 
depreciation of the exchange value of 
their currency, however, to a large ex- 
tent, had nullified the effect of the tariff 
protection. The government, therefore, 
had determined that it would grant a 
definite period of immunity to Australian 
industries from the full blast of compe- 
tition caused by the abnormal conditions 
prevailing in many foreign countries, 
chiefly former enemy countries. A pe- 
riod of more than three years had been 
granted. 

In addition, the ministry had definitely 
provided that, on the resumption of 
trade on Aug. 1, 1922, it would, as far. as 
possible, protect Australian and British 
industries from the continued effect of 
such abnormal conditions. It was pro- 
posed to put into operation immediately 
the antidumping provisions of the indus- 
tries preservation act. 

The minister explained that the provi- 
sions of this act would not automatically 
come into operation. There would be a 
complete inquiry by the tariff board and 
a report to the minister who, if satisfied 
with the report, would cause gazettal no- 
tice to be inserted, specifying the par- 
ticular goods. Then would follow the 
imposition of the dumping duty accord- 
ing to the provisions of the act. The 
over-sea organization of the customs de- 
partment had been strengthened to ob- 
tain reliable information regarding the 
manufacturing costs, sale prices and gen- 
eral conditions, including the exchange 
position in the United Kingdom, and 
countries with depreciated currency. 

The minister appealed to the commer- 
cial community to push Australian goods, 
and urged that where these goods alone 
would not meet requirements the princi- 
ple of preference to British goods should 
find full expression in their trading op- 
erations. There would then, he consid- 
ered, be little need to bother about the 
antidumping provisions of the act. 

Cuartes J. Marruews. 





AMERICAN CORN IN SPAIN 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 6.—A trial 
order of 1,000 tons of corn was recently 
placed in the United States by a firm 
in Bilbao, Spain, says a report to the 
Department of Commerce. Previously 
the corn imported into Spain has come 
entirely from Argentina, but if this or- 
der gives satisfaction, the report adds, it 
will doubtless result in large imports of 
the American product. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 

The latest division of the New England 
Bakers’ Association was formed in Pitts- 
field, Mass., at a meeting held on April 
18. The following officers were elected: 
president, Harold Lloyd, Lloyd’s bakery, 
North Adams; vice president, Justin E. 
Aubry, Federal System of Bakeries, 
Pittsfield; secretary, Ralph W. Lloyd, 
Lloyd’s bakery, North Adams; treasurer, 
C. I. Bigley, Pittsfield. President Kei- 
ser, of the New England Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, was present and pointed out the 
purpose and ideals of his organization. 





DENMARK—IMPORTER®S’ ASSOCIATION 

The officers of the Flour Importers’ 
Association in Denmark are: president, 
Rud Madsen, Copenhagen; vice presi- 
dent, Nils Morck (Baltic Co. Ltd.), 
Copenhagen; directors, Flemming Bang, 
Copenhagen, Jorgen Christensen, Vejle, 
and Christian Hennings, Odense. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvurn, Mrixn., May 8.—Flour trade 
conditions were practically unchanged 
last week, buyers taking on only what 
they had to, and then repeating when 
res ame get low again. The downward 
tendency of the wheat market last week 
had the effect of reducing operations, 
causing more cautious buying on the 
part of users. Shipping orders continue 
to come in well, and mills are cleaning up 
their stocks. 

There was some scattered buying of 
durum flour, but the general tendency 
was to hold back for the wheat market 
to settle, prices being changeable, with 
a lower tendency. 

Local users bought rye flour lighily, 
but otherwise there was nothing doing in 
it. Outside mills are quoting under the 
Duluth mill on eastern business, and 
there is no trade in that direction from 
here. ° 

Any millfeed that could be offered 
was taken. The mills are pretty well 
contracted to the limit of their output, 
and are mostly engaged in filling their 
contracts. The market was easier, with 
the mills shading their quotations sligh' ly. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pei of 
output activity 
TRIS WOOK scacvvcascvesces 21,790 59 
BEE THREE: conc ccncesecteee 10,155 27 
RE WOE 050.000 645d 0608068 7,185 19 
Two years ago .........208 11,240 f 


NOTES 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. McCabe have re- 
turned from a European trip that «x- 
tended over three months. 

Most of the grain being shipped down 
the lakes is destined for Buffalo deliy- 
ery, with an occasional boat going to (a- 
nadian ports. 

Hamilton Clements, of London, Eve., 
a member of the Smythe-Barnes Co., was 
the guest of Ward Ames, of the Barnvs- 
Ames Co., last week. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is holding at 214c¢ bu, with : 
little business passing steadily. but jot 
on a scale that could be called active 

Canadian wheat held here in bond is 
being shipped out in cars. The total 
stock in one house was cleaned out |o- 
day, and material inroads made upon 
the remaining lot in another house. 

Both the cash and May delivery were 
active in rye last week. Demand _ is 
good, and eastern buyers are steadily in 
the market filling requirements for cx- 
port. Local houses were in the market 
all the time actively. Vessel shipments 
have materially reduced stocks. 

Stocks of grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators decreased as follows: whe:tt, 
1,131,000 bus; corn, 1,487,000; barley, 
223,000; rye, 1,091,000. Sunday and to- 
day additional loadings were: wheat, |,- 
250,000 bus; corn, 550,000; oats, 497,000; 
rye, 327,000; barley, 100,000; flaxsecd, 
12,000. 

Stocks of flaxseed in Duluth-Superior 
elevators are down to 36,000 bus, which 
is the lightest at.any time in a number 
of years. All of the Canadian flaxs:ed 
that has come in has had the duty paid 
upon it since, and gone into American 
stocks. Crushers occasionally come into 
the market for the fall futures, but «re 
not active. 

Shipping of grain was more active !ast 
week than the week previous. Everly 
shipping contracts that were outstanding 
are being rapidly cleaned up. Some of 


the elevators have pretty well cleaned dl 


out their stocks of corn, and others ex- 
pect to rapidly reduce theirs. A large 
cargo was. loaded and moved out last 
week. Stocks of oats here are large. 

The bulk of the wheat received 
week went to fill previous contracts ind 
only a limited quantity went to the s:les 
tables. Most of that coming in was 
durum, and in this the off grades found 
a slow sale, although demand showed an 
improvement today. A large volume of 
the better grades has been coming, 
this has caused an increase in loading 
to boats. No. 2 mixed closed today 4¢ 
tower on the top prices, the range being 
narrowed by that amount, and No. 1 and 
No. 2 durum 2c higher. Other than this 
the cash basis was unchanged. Spring 
wheat was very dull, and not much was 


received. 
F. G. Cartson. 
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AMERICAN FLOUR IN THE LEVANT 


(Continued from page 596.) 


I discovered while in Greece that many 
of the firms I called on knew nothing 
about Kansas or Kansas flours. Of 
course, as a matter of fact, quite a large 
proportion of the flours that have been 
shipped to Greece by New York export- 
ers had been made by Kansas mills, but 
owing to their having been sold by New 
York firms they had lost their identity as 
Kansas flours. 

At first one might be inclined to think 
that it was lack of enterprise on the 
part of Kansas mills that their flour 
should not be better known, but in due 
course one learned that shipment by way 
of New Orleans is not as frequent or as 
quick as from New York or other At- 
lantic ports, and the consequence is that 
nearly all purchases that have been made 
were for quick shipment from the At- 
lantic seaboard. At one time there were 
also consignments of several cargoes of 
flour to the Greek markets. 

When I was in Greece the quality of 
the bread, or at any rate that served in 
hotels and restaurants, was quite good. 
The best grade was sold at two and a 
half drachmas per oke, or 2.82 pounds. 
A cheaper bread, of darker quality, made 
from flour of ninety-five per cent ex- 
traction, is also provided for those who 
cannot pay for the best grade. I did not 
see any rye bread, and was told that it 
was very rarely used. 

The Greek government is doing all it 
can to increase the acreage of wheat, and 
for this purpose a sum of money was 
appropriated for the importation of a 
number of American farm tractors. 
These tractors, as far as I could under- 
stand, are loaned to farmers at a cer- 
tain charge, and in some cases have done 
quite good work. The government, how- 


ever, seems to have made a mistake in 
not securing sufficiently qualified mechan- 
ics, and owing to the tractors having 
been driven by inexperienced hands, 
many of them have been put out of 
commission. 

IMPORT POSSIBILITIES 

It is very difficult to say what will be 
the future of American and Canadian 
flour in Greece. As long as the govern- 
ment continues to control the imports it 
will, undoubtedly, buy wheat in place of 
flour. Economically, from the Greek 
standpoint, this is the correct thing to 
do. On the other hand, should the gov- 
ernment abandon this control, and it is 
quite likely that this may be done in the 
near future, the outlook for flour from 
North America would be considerably 
improved, as there is no doubt that in 
the United States and in Canada flour 
can be more economically made than in 
Greece. The quality would also be bet- 
ter, and it would not be long before the 
volume of imported flour would be in- 
creased. 

I foresee that in course of time, as 
conditions become more normal, the 
Greek demand will be filled by adjacent 
wheat growing and flour milling coun- 
tries such as Jugo-Slavia, which, it must 
be remembered, now contains important 
parts of the territory that formerly be- 
longed to Hungary and Bulgaria. As 
far as Russia is concerned, it will be 
many years before she can be expected 
again to supply this part of Europe with 
flour or grain. 

There is no doubt, however, that Ameri- 
can flour, once having become known in 
Greece, will be wanted in limited quan- 
tities even after flours from other coun- 
tries come back again. In my opinion 
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it is safe to assume that for the next 
three or four years Greece will continue 
to depend on North America for a good 
proportion of her breadstuffs, and it is, 
therefore, advisable for mills which have 
large exportable surpluses to study this 
market and make arrangements to be 
properly represented in Salonica in the 
north, and at either Athens or Pirzus in 
the south. 

When a mill has made arrangements 
with a firm of agents to represent it, 
large samples of flour suitable for bak- 
ing purposes should be sent. Small sam- 
ples sent in envelopes are of no value. 
A mill must remember that its agent has 
to put the sample before all his numer- 
ous buyers, many of whom would require 
a baking sample. It is, therefore, ad- 
visable for a mill to send a small bag or 
sack of each of its grades, or, still bet- 
ter, to consign a carload or two to be dis- 
tributed by the agent. 


SEA AND AIR TRAVEL 


In the event of any miller deciding to 
visit Salonica, I would strongly advise 
him to go there by sea from Trieste, 
Marseilles or Naples. From all of these 
ports, steamers ply to Salonica, Athens 
or Constantinople. It perhaps would 
take two or three days longer than by 
rail, but the journey would undoubtedly 
be far more comfortable. For the pres- 
ent I would not recommend any one to 
undergo the discomforts of the overland 
route, especially from Belgrade to Sa- 
lonica. If one is going to Constantino- 
ple direct from London, the through 
overland route is quite satisfactory, and 
usually only takes from four and a half 
to five days. 

An express air service between London 
and Constantinople is about to be in- 
augurated. It expects to make the jour- 
ney in stages, which will occupy around 
forty hours. The cost will work out not 
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very much more than going by rail. It 
will not be every one, however, who could 
stand an ordeal of this kind, and the old- 
fashioned way of going by rail and sea 
will probably continue to be the one most 
patronized. 


THE JOURNEY TO CONSTANTINOPLE 


After investigating conditions at Ath- 
ens and Pireus I continued my journey 
to Constantinople, going by sea from 
Pireus on board a Lloyd-Triestino ship. 
The voyage occupied two days, and was 
a most interesting experience. I went 
by the electric railway from Athens to 
Pireus, and on my arrival at the latter 
place each article of baggage was seized 
by a small urchin, a number of whom 
scrambled to get possession of it. Ex- 
pecting to take a cab from the station 
to the quayside I expostulated violently, 
but all to no purpose, as the youngsters 
took it for granted that I was a passen- 

r for the Lloyd-Triestino steamer 
which sailed that afternoon, and in spite 
of anything I had to say raced ahead 
with my baggage. I came to the con- 
clusion that the wisest thing for me to 
do was to follow them and trust to luck. 

After proceeding through numerous 
weird looking streets we arrived at the 
quayside, where a number of small boats 
were waiting to take passengers to the 
ships. In Pireus there are no landing 
stages for large ships, and all loading 
and unloading is done by lighters, the 
ships remaining anchored in the bay, 
which forms a natural harbor. 

After paying off the numerous small 
boys who carried the baggage, I was 
turned over to two Greek boatmen, who 
took possession of my goods and chat- 
tels, and without a word being exchanged 
as to where I wanted to go or which 
ship I was making for, we pushed off. 
Not knowing in the least where I was 
going I mentioned the name of the ship 
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The Athenian Stadium, the Modern Structure Occupying the Site of the One Built in 330 B.C, 
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I wished to reach, but the two boatmen 
merely grinned. 

After rowing across the bay the boat 
was brought alongside a little landing 
stage, and it was evident that I was sup- 
posed to land. I kept on making signs 
and telling them that I wished to be tak- 
en to the steamer, but they insisted that 
I should land, and carried my luggage 
ashore. About this time I fortunately 
recognized a word which sounded like 
“douane,” so came to the conclusion that 
I was expected to go through the cus- 
toms. I found that this was what was 
wanted, as apparently certain commodi- 
ties are not allowed to be taken out of 
the country. These formalities being 
over, I was taken to the ship by the two 
Greek pirates, who, although I paid them 
liberally, strenuously demanded more. 


THROUGH THE DARDANELLES 


The following afternoon we passed the 
island of Lemnos, which was used for a 
base during the war, and soon after- 
wards reached the Dardanelles, the voy- 
age up which was intensely interesting, 
as the passage is very narrow. We passed 
the historic landing place of the British 
just round the corner from Cape Helles, 
and when one sees the nature of the 
ground and the steepness of the almost 
perpendicular, rocky, bare bluffs or 
cliffs, he wonders how this great landing 
was ever effected, especially as the beach 
and far out into the water was a mass 
of barbed wire entanglements. 

One of the passengers on board the 
ship was an English army captain who 
knew every inch of the ground, and he 
explained the details of the campaign 
to me in a most interesting manner. He 
refuted the statement in the book writ- 
ten by Mr. Morgenthau, the American 
ambassador at Constantinople, that if 
the British had held on for another forty- 
eight hours the Turkish ammunition 
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would have been exhausted, as since the 
armistice masses of Turkish ammunition 
have been found stored on the Gallipoli 
peninsula bearing the date of the cam- 
paign. 

We could see in the distance the height 
known as Achi Baba, which was the fur- 
thest point reached by the British, and 
had this height been captured, in all 
probability Constantinople would have 
fallen. In spite of this narrow channel 
being a network of mines, British sub- 
marines actually managed to grope their 
way below the mines and reached the 
Sea of Marmora. Evidence of the dam- 
age done by them is still to be seen in 
the hulls of four Turkish transports ly- 
ing close to the shore as one enters the 
Sea of Marmora. 

As one goes up the Dardanelles, he 
gets an idea how strongly fortified was 
this strategic point. There are enormous 
forts everywhere, on both sides of the 
passage. At the lower end of the Dar- 
danelles numerous graveyards are to be 
seen, although most of them are on 
the other side of the peninsula, around 
Suvla Bay, in the vicinity of the spot 
where the Australians made their fa- 
mous landing with such terrific loss of 
life. Every yard of this territory bris- 
tles with reminiscences of the Gallipoli 
campaign. 

At the narrowest point of the Darda- 
nelles is the town of Chanak, on the 
Asia Minor side, where all ships have to 
stop and be examined by naval and mili- 
tary representatives of the allies. After 
this formality had been gone through, 
we proceeded through the Sea of Mar- 
mora to Constantinople, which was 
reached next morning. 


CONSTANTINOPLE FROM THE SEA 


The first view of Constantinople from 
the sea is magnificent and most inspiring, 
especially if the light and atmosphere 











are right, which was the case on the 
morning I first saw it. Its position and 
surroundings and its innumerable mosques 
and minarets give this city a distinctive- 
ness of its own, and it must be seen to 
be appreciated. 

The landing stages are located on the 
Golden Horn on the Galata side, and 
owing to the numerous formalities on the 
part of allied officials, considerable time 
elapses before passengers can land. Dur- 
ing this waiting time I had a good op- 
portunity to watch the motley crowd on 
the quayside, each one of whom is hop- 
ing to gather in a few piastres from 
the passengers, who are looked upon as 
easy marks and subjects to be fleeced in 
every possible way. Before I got to the 
hotel I had parted with a lot of money, 
but I shall know what to do if ever I land 
again in Constantinople. 


AN IMPORTANT FLOUR MARKET 


I had not been in Constantinople long 
before I realized what an important mar- 
ket it was for American and Canadian 
flour. Just a few American and Cana- 
dian mills and New York exporters have 
done the business, and have developed a 
most satisfactory trade. One of the first 
acquaintances I made in Constantinople 
was F. L. Harley, who represents the 
Washburn-Crosby Company. Mr. Har- 
ley had been living in that city for some 
time, and had opened a temporary office. 
He is very well known among all the 
flour firms, and owing to his knowledge 
of French and his charming personality 
had made a host of friends for himself in 
that city. He is also very well known 
in Smyrna, Athens, Pirzeus, and Egypt, 
in fact, in all the markets of the Levant. 
No matter where you go, you are asked 
if you know Mr. Harley. The accom- 
panying illustration shows Mr. Harley— 
somewhat indistinctly I am afraid— 
standing by the side of a camel which 
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is carrying some sacks of Gold Medal 
flour. 

Before the war American or Canadian 
flour was but little known in Constanti- 
nople. In those days that city and the 
surrounding district of Turkey, although 
not selfsupporting, manufactured a large 
proportion of its own requirements of 
flour. The small amount imported came 
from neighboring wheat growing and 
flour milling countries, such as Russia, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Serbia, 
and even France and Italy. Naturally, 
Russia was an important source of sup- 
ply, for the wheat growing area of that 
country being in the neighborhood of the 
Black Sea, shipment by water was inex- 
pensive and easy. Enormous streams of 
grain destined for various parts of 
Europe passed Constantinople, and as 
there are a number of mills in that city 
and in the vicinity, considerable quanti- 
ties of flour were manufactured there. 

Another important source of supply 
for wheat was Anatolia, in Asia Minor. 
Large shipments from that district found 
their way to Constantinople, and were 
ground into flour. Owing to the war be- 
tween Greece and Turkey, which has 
been going on in Anatolia for the last 
two or three years, this source of supply 
has also disappeared. Other countries, 
such as Bulgaria, Roumania, Hungary, 
etc., have not as yet sufficient surpluses 
to supply the requirements of Constanti- 
nople; consequently, North America, 
since the armistice, has been supplying 
most of the wheat and flour required in 
this market. 

It is a case of the early bird catching 
the worm, and the mills and exporters 
who were first in the field and progres- 
sive enough to send consignments to this 
market in order to establish their busi- 
ness have reaped abundant benefit. 

It is hardly likely that Constantinople 
will become a permanent market for 











The Allied Fleets Lying in the Bosporus After the Signing of the Armistice 
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American flour, but there is no doubt 
in my mind that for the next three or 
four years it will require a great deal 
of both American and Canadian flours. 
At the present time ten to twelve thou- 
sand tons each month are imported into 
Constantinople, and in addition to this 
five to six thousand tons per month ar- 
rive in transit to Constantinople, which 
means that the flour is probably consigned 
to Constantinople but has the privilege 
of being shipped elsewhere. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most of this consigned flour 
is actually used in Constantinople, so 
these figures will give some idea of the 
demand that exists in this market. 

The present population of Constanti- 
nople is estimated at about a million and 
three quarters, but many authorities 
claim that it is larger than this, owing 
to the great number of refugees that 
are sheltering there from various coun- 
tries, such as Russians, Armenians, and 
Greeks from Asia Minor. 

Unfortunately, no accurate statistics 
of the imports of flour can be obtained 
from the present customs officials, but 
the American consulate and the com- 
mercial department of the American em- 
bassy have taken great pains to ascertain 
the imports from America. From these 
sources it is estimated that about seven- 
ty-five per cent of the flour that is be- 
ing used in Constantinople at the present 
time comes from the United States, about 
twenty per cent from Canada and the 
remaining five per cent from other coun- 
tries, and I think that these figures are 
about correct. 


CHANGING MARKET CONDITIONS 
Export patents, first clears and low 
grades have all had their turn as re- 
gards popularity. Until recently large 
quantities of straight grades or export 
patents were being used, but directly 
the price advanced, clears became more 





in demand, and while I was in Constanti- 
nople there was a brisk demand for low 
grades. The price being offered for low 
grades was out of all proportion, com- 
pared with other grades, but everybody 
seemed to want them, and fancy prices 
were being paid. It was understood that 
these low grades were being bought prin- 
cipally for shipment to Russian Black 
Sea ports. 

It is extraordinary how quickly mar- 
ket conditions can change. When I ar- 
rived in Constantinople everybody in the 
flour trade was talking of the huge stocks 
of unsold flour that existed there. They 
said there was so much that they did 
not know what to do with it, and nobody 
had any faith in the values prevailing. 
Within ten days, owing to the sharp ad- 
vance in wheat, and lack of offers of 
clears and low grades from America, the 
much-talked-of surplus melted away like 
snow in summer, and the next thing one 
heard was that there was not a single 
bag of unsold flour in the city, and buy- 
ers were tumbling over each other to fill 
their requirements. 


TURKISH FINANCE 


Although the Turkish pound has con- 
siderably depreciated in value, the finan- 
cial situation in Turkey is not as bad 
as one might imagine. There is no doubt 
that the government is exceedingly hard 
up and hard pressed for funds, but it 
has persistently refused to make unlim- 
ited use of the printing press for money 
purposes, as has been the case in Ger- 
many and Austria, and I was told that it 
had not allowed more than one hundred 
and forty million Turkish pounds to be 
issued in the form of paper money. 
Whether this is true or not I cannot say, 
but the information was given me by 
good authority. 

There is no doubt that the Turks are 
governing their country. as economically 
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as possible, and when they find they have 
not got sufficient money to go round, in- 
stead of printing more paper money they 
keep those in their employ, such as of- 
ficials, soldiers, post office employees, etc., 
waiting for their pay. I believe the 
Turkish soldiers’ pay is far in arrears, 
and that recently post office employees 
were paid in postage stamps, and that 
these employees sold their supply of 
stamps to the public or through some 
agency, and in this way secured the cash. 

Since the armistice those in the flour 
trade of Constantinople lost consider- 
able money through the steady decline in 
values after they had bought freely. The 
decline in exchange also contributed to 
their losses. At one time the local banks 
used to manipulate the exchange much 
as they liked, and owing to this a num- 
ber of people were ruined. 


LOCAL FLOUR MILLS 


Although there are a number of flour 
mills in Constantinople, the majority of 
them are shut down or only running 
lightly. The flour they mill is mostly of 
soft wheat, and is used only for local 
consumption. These mills are not 
equipped with modern grain handling 
machinery, and owing to their not being 
able to unload wheat direct from steam- 
ers, it will always be difficult for them 
to compete with the American low cost 
of milling. For this reason I am inclined 
to think that once American and Cana- 
dian flour has been introduced into Con- 
stantinople, it will be some years before 
the local mills will be in a position to re- 
capture the trade. 

The local flour mills of Constantinople 
have quite a well-managed association, 
and this association is making a strenu- 
ous fight to have a discriminating tariff 


placed on flour as against imported © 


wheat. If the millers are able to accom- 
plish this it would be a serious blow to 
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imported flour, but so far very little 
headway has been made, as the authori- 
ties, on the part of both the allies and 
the Turks, are anxious to secure their 
breadstuffs at the lowest possible price, 
and refuse to protect the interests of 
the home millers. 
IMPORTING FIRMS 

The trade in foreign flour is mostly 
done by comparatively few firms of 
agents. As in other countries, the large 
buyers are known as “importers” and, 
as a rule, these firms do not deal direct 
with mills, but buy through the various 
agents. As the importation of flour from 
America is practically a new trade since 
the armistice, a large number of agents 
or commission firms have written to mills 
soliciting their accounts. The majority 
of such firms have no knowledge what- 
ever of the flour trade, and. are absolute- 
ly useless to act as agents for a mill. 
They have seen American flour coming 
in, and have made up their minds that 
it would be a good line to take up. They 
ascertain the names of some mills in 
America or Canada, and apply for the 
agencies. The mill, in turn, takes steps 
to secure a commercial report on the 
firm, and providing it is satisfactory 
makes arrangements for the firm to act 
as its agent in Constantinople. A full 
line of samples are sent, but as a rule 
no business takes place. 

While I was in Constantinople I had 
to investigate a large number of firms 
who had corresponded with mills. In 
the majority of cases I found these 
firms had not the slightest knowledge of 
flour, nor did they even know who were 
the flour buyers. I was frequently asked 
what was the difference between the va- 
rious grades of flour, and it did not take 
long for me to realize that a mill was 
wasting its opportunity in being repre- 
sented by such firms. 
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Unfortunately there are only a very 
few firms in Constantinople who are what 
might be termed regular flour firms and 
who have a knowledge of flour and the 
flour trade, but unless a mill is properly 
represented it stands but little chance 
of securing a share of the business. 

As is the case in Greece, irrevocable 
credits are opened for all purchases 
made by Constantinople firms, and with 
existing conditions, both political and 
financial, it would not be safe to attempt 
to do business on any other terms. 

Owing to the fluctuations in the mar- 
ket, buyers always insist on purchasing 
flour for quick shipment from the sea- 
board, and it would be impossible for a 
mill in the interior to sell for shipment 
from the mill. A Constantinople buyer 
usually wants prompt shipment from 
seaboard, or not more than fourteen 
days. For this reason the trade in 
American flour has been largely con- 
fined to mills located at the seaboard or 
those that carry a stock at the seaboard, 
or to New York exporting firms who are 
in a position to quote for quick dispatch 
from the seaboard. 

A certain amount of flour has also been 
consigned to Constantinople, and as flour 
on spot usually sells at a premium over 
that for shipment, the business has proved 
quite profitable for the consignors, who, 
I presume, are able to protect themselves 
in the wheat market when the consign- 
ment is made. 


FLOUR STORAGE 


The arrangements for storing flour in 
Constantinople are very crude indeed, 
and in most cases the warehouses are not 
actually on the water front but possibly 
a block or two away. Large quantities 
of flour are stored on the quayside, be- 
ing protected with tarpaulins. One does 
not hear of any damage occurring on 
this account, but that is probably due to 
climatic conditions. It was interesting 
to watch the unloading or loading of a 
ship with flour. It is all done by manual 
labor, the sacks being carried on the 
backs of carriers, who are known as 
“hamals.” An endless chain of these 
hamals conveys the flour from the hold 
of the ship to the warehouse, which is 
probably located two or three hundred 
yards from the ship, or vice versa when 
a ship is being loaded. 

These hamals or porters are character- 
istic of the East, but I was led to be- 
lieve that the Constantinople hamal sur- 
passed all others in his capacity for 
carrying weights. One is absolutely 
dumbfounded at the: size and weight of 
the packages that these men carry, and 
apparently there is no demand for trucks 
or removal vans in Constantinople, as 
two of them will carry with the greatest 
ease the heaviest kind of piano. The 
accompanying illustration shows one of 
these hamals carrying a packing case, 
but I can assure you that that is nothing 
compared to some of the packages car- 
ried. 

They are mostly Kurds, have recog- 
nized unions of their own, and generally 
work in districts. Consequently, if a 
man encroaches on a district to which he 
does not belong, trouble ensues. I was 


told that this form of livelihood starts in - 


childhood, and one sometimes sees quite 
small children carrying enormous weights 








The Hamal, or Burden Bearer, of Constantinople 


out of all proportion to their size. Car- 
rying sacks of flour must be a mere baga- 
telle to these men, compared with other 
burdens they sometimes have to carry. 


THE AMERICAN CONSULATE 


The American consul general in Con- 
stantinople is G. B. Ravndal, whose home 
originally was at Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota. He had known The Northwestern 
Miller since. boyhood days, and was much 
interested to find a representative of the 
paper investigating the flour trade in 
Constantinople. e consulate was able 
to supply me with a lot of useful in- 
formation, but unfortunately had not 
completed its compilation of imports in- 
to Constantinople for the year 1921. I 
was favored with the import statistics 
for 1920, which showed that the United 
States had provided about three fourths 
of the flour that had entered the port. 
As was the case in Greece, there is no 
way of distinguishing between Canadian 
and United States imports of flour, so 
these figures really represent the imports 
from North America. 

(To be Continued) 





FLOUR MILL FOR USE OF INDIANS 


Great Faris, Mont., May 6.—When 
Lo, the poor Indian, was lord of all he 
surveyed in the great plains, he ground 
his grain with a pestle and mortar or ate 
his cereals whole. But things have 
changed. Since Uncle Samuel has been 
guardian or foster father of Lo and his 
little Lo’s and Lolo’s, they are all eating 
bread, but not of the whole wheat va- 
riety. They use patents and first clears, 
and other good grades of flour made on 
mills operated by their paleface breth- 
ren. And from now on the members of 
the Piegan tribe who live in the Heart 
Butte section near Browning will eat 
flour of good quality made on their own 
mill through the generosity of Uncle 
Samuel, who has just completed a gov- 
ernment mill for their use. 

Last year these Indians grew consider- 
able wheat, and they plan to seed a 
large acreage to spring grain this year. 
It is the aim of F. C. Campbell, agent 
of the Blackfeet Reservation, of which 
this tribe is a part, to encourage the In- 
dians in agriculture, and the mill is in- 
tended to sharpen their interest in grow- 
ing wheat. They have excellent land, and 
have made good progress on their road 
toward selfsupport. 

The mill will be operated by William 
Nelson who, until he came to manage it, 
operated a plant on the Indian agency 
at Fort Washakie, Wyo. 

Joun A. Curry. 





VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 6.—The 
gross wealth produced by farmers in 
1921 had a value of $12,366,000,000, as 
estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This is about two thirds of the ag- 
gregate value of the farm products of 
1920, which was $18,263,000,000, and little 
more than one half the aggregate for 
1919, which was $23,783,000,000. 

Four crops of 1921 together had a 
value greater than one half of the total 
value of all crops for that year. Corn 
was valued at $1,303,000,000, or 18.5 per 
cent of the total; hay and forage $1,165,- 


000,000, or 16.6 per cent; cotton lint and 
seed $755,000,000, or 10.7 per cent; and 
wheat $737,000,000, or 10.5 per cent. The 
four crops together totaled $3,960,000,- 
000, or 56.3 per cent of the total value 
of farm products. JoHn Marrrnan. 


GRAIN HANDLING PROBLEM 


Vancouver Board of Trade RKestive Under 
Inaction of Government Regarding In- 
creased Elevator Accommodations 


Vancouver, B. C., May 6.—A memo- 
randum drafted by the Board of Trade 
and forwarded to the federal govern- 
ment at Ottawa, dealing with the neces- 
sity for improved handling facilities in 
the government elevator at this port, re- 
sulted in the recent visit of J. P. Jones, 
commissioner in charge of elevators, 
who held several important conferences, 

One probable effect is the decision to 
install a cleaner at a cost of $85,000, to 
be ready for use about two months after 
work has been started. Requisition for 
the work has already been sent in by 
Mr. Jones. The cleaner will enable the 
elevator to put through all shipments 
of grain, no matter in what condition 
they arrive, instead of having to take up 
much needed storage room. 

The local situation, as far as wheat is 
concerned, is unchanged, there still be- 
ing a serious congestion, with trainloads 
steadily rolling coastward. J. Bennett, 
superintendent of the elevator, expresses 
the opinion that this movement will con- 
tinue until the present season’s crop 
starts for the coast. He believes, de- 
spite the fact that the St. Lawrence 
route will soon be available again, that 
the present activity here will keep up to 
normal, 

In March a delegation of the Van- 
couver Board of Trade went to Ottawa, 
and in the course of an interview with 
the premier presented the Board of 
Trade’s memorial. The delegates were 
assured that earnest consideration would 
be given the subject of extra elevator ac- 
commodation here, and that in due course 
a communication would be sent the local 
body. Officials of the board, who are 
taking a keen interest in the matter, have 
heard nothing further from Ottawa, and 
are growing restless. R. Kerr Houlgate, 
the new president of the board, stated 
last week that the government would be 
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given until the end of the month to make 
good its promise, but if no reply was re- 
ceived by that time, the board would 
press its claims. 

“We view with equal importance the 
necessity for obtaining the drydock and 
additional grain facilities for the port 
of Vancouver,” said Robert McKee, gen- 
eral manager Vancouver Milling & Grain 
Co., Ltd., and chairman of the foreign 
trade bureau of the Board of Trade, 
“and we shall not cease our efforts until 
both are obtained. In view of the fact 
that the government at Ottawa is a 
new one, and that the cabinet ministers 
handling the question are also new, the 
board thinks it only courteous to give 
them reasonable time to grasp the truth 
and seriousness of the situation.” 

Before his departure for the East, J. 
P. Jones told a gathering of shipping 
men that the government was contem- 
plating additional storage space in the 
form of a new grain elevator, probably 
on the Kitsilano Indian Reserve on False 
Creek, or at Ladner. “In my opinion,” 
said the commissioner, “there should be 
at least a dozen berths to take care of 
ships coming to the elevator, Although 
there is nothing definite to announce, I 
would recommend another elevator here, 
not on Burrard Inlet, to take care of 
the traffic on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. The present elevator is sufficient 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway busi- 
ness. 

“I came here, not to impart, but to 
gain, information regarding your grain 
facilities at this port. It is a wide field 
to cover, and I trust that at least a bet- 
ter feeling will exist as a result of my 
visit. I have always had the interest of 
Vancouver at heart. If anything, I am 
a Canadian, and I do not want to see 
any grain passing through an American 
port from this side of the line.” 

The commissioner further stated that 
there were today 800,000 bus of cleaned 
grain in the elevator and at least 300 cars 
of cleaned grain on hand. As the eleva- 
tor could deliver grain at the rate of 50,- 
000 bus per hour, he asked the meeting 
why the congestion existed. He at- 
tributed it to irregularity in docking 
ships, and added that if grain was to 
move through this port handling charges 
must be reduced to a minimum and ships 
given the quickest possible dispatch. 

A. R. Dineman. 











F, L. Harley, Constantinople Representative of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Standing in Front 
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Doorkeeper (to late-comer at village 
concert): “No, madam, I dare not open 
the door during the singing. Half the 
audience would rush out!” 

—London Opinion. 
* 7 

Will: “I’ve found a wonderful dentist. 
Every time he extracts a tooth he gives 
his patient a drink to stimulate him.” 

Joe: *Then what are you so gloomy 
about; did he run out of hootch?” 

“No; I ran out of teeth.” 


—Houston Post. 
* * 





“Tue Beooar’s Opera” 
G. EL, Studdy in the Sketch (London) 


* * 


“How much did you make during the 
war?” . 

“Ten dollars a day.” 

“Did you earn it?” 

“Boss, Pll be frank with you. Some- 
times my conscience hurt me, so the only 
way I could get any relief was to stand 
in the street and cheer the flag until I 
was hoarse.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 

7” * 


Little Bess had been naughty and had 
been severely punished by her mother, 
and told that she might expect another 
dose from her father when he came 
home. In a few minutes her cryin 
ceased, and she rose with a determine 
wy upon her little face and seized her 
hat. . 

“Where are you going?” asked her 
mother, 

“Out to tell all the family secrets to 
the neighbors,” said the child firmly. 

—Boston Transcript. 
. * ° 

Nurse: “Why Bobby, you selfish little 
boy! Why didn’t you give your sister 
a picce of your apple?” . 

Bobby: “I gave her the seeds. She can 
plant ’em and have a whole orchard.” 

—Kingston Standard. 
» 7” 

“Then you wouldn’t let him propose?” 

“Not last night.” 

“Why not?” 

“We were at a bridge.” 

“Hasn’t he won you?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t want it said that he 
won me at a bridge party.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* * 

Mr. Bryan should not be so bitter 

against Darkin’s theory of evolution. 
—Shoe and Leather Reporter. 
* #*# 

A portly woman had, by mistake, taken 

4 seat in a railway coach reserved for 


smokers. With unconcealed indignation 
she saw the man next to her fill his pipe. 

“Sir,” she said in frigid tones, “smok- 
ing always makes me ill.” 

The man calmly lit his pipe and puffed 
contentedly, and at the same time re- 
plied: 

“Does it, ma’am? 
vice and give it up.” 

—Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


7 * 


Well, take my ad- 


“I understand you have all the money 
you want,” said the ancient publisher. 

“T have,” answered Solomon. 

“Well, I’m sorry. ‘Those proverbs of 
yours are good stuff. I might have made 
some money for both of us by syndicat- 
ing them.” —Washington Star. 


Candid Hostess (on seeing her nephew's 
fiancée for the first time): “I never 
should have known you from your pho- 
tograph. Reggie told me you were so 
pretty.” 

Reggie’s Fiancée: “No, I’m not pretty, 
so I have to try to be nice, and it’s such 
a bore. Have you ever tried?” 


—Pearson’s Weekly. 


* # 
Patron of the Arts: “Eighty-five 
francs? That’s rather expensive for the 


work of a painter who’s still alive.” 

Art Dealer: “Well, you might give me 
the money, and I’ll see what can be done 
about it.” —Le Matin. 

* * 

A certain professor confided to a friend 
that he had been very happy when, after 
years of wooing, the lady of his choice 
had said “yes.” 

“But why did you break the engage- 
ment so soon after?” asked the friend. 

“It was she who dissolved it.” 

“Really? How did that happen?” 

“It was due to my accursed absent- 
mindedness. When a few days later I 
called at her home, I again asked her to 
marry me.” —Harper’s Magazine. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 














HELP WANTED 








COMPETENT MILLER FOR COUNTRY 
mill; able to alter and repair. Address 
512, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A CENTRAL KANSAS MILL 
with long, successful record, re- 
organizing selling arrangements, 
offers attractive inducements to 
aggressive flour brokers in cen- 
tral states, Iowa, West Virginia, 
New York state, Southeast and 
other desirable markets. Give 
full particulars first letter rela- 
tive to your organization, pres- 
ent connections, trade standing, 
etc. Address 857, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





INDIANA TRADE FIELD 


Interior Kansas mill wants a salesman for 
Indiana; we know of no other southwestern 
mill making better flour than ours; brand 
well known and excellent selling support 
from mill office; if you do not know the 
trade in Indiana please do not bother us 





with your application. Address 864, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 
WANTED—SECOND MILLER IN _1,200- 


bbl mill; give references, experience and 
age, married or single. Address 552, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—WAREHOUSE FOREMAN FOR 
flour mill; give references and experience 
in first letter, also state age and say if 
married. Address 553, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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WANTED—A THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 
chemist with experience in flour and grain 
work; state experience and salary required 
in first letter. Address 535, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





OKLAHOMA MILL 


We need a first class sales man- 


ager capable of taking full 
charge of trade in all markets. 
Fine opportunity for man not 
in his present 


happily located 


position. If we cannot find a 
take full 


charge would consider engaging 


man equipped to 
an ambitious young man experi- 
enced in handling sales corre- 


spondence to assist. We pay 
very good salary and give lee- 
way for development. Replies 
considered strictly confidential. 
Address 860, care Northwestern 


Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 
2,000-bbl 
opening for high grade 


Kansas mill has un- 
usual 
sales manager; mill unexcelled 
in location and facilities for de- 
veloping. trade in every terri. 
tory; applicant must have rec- 
ord of success in all previous 
connections and be able to fur- 
nish exceptional references; no 
opportunity to buy stock or par- 
ticipate in profits, but there will 
be no difficulty in agreeing on 
salary with right man; position 
permanent with 
ahead. Address 855, care North- 


western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


opportunity 





WANTED: SALES PRODUCERS 


An excellent opportunity is 
offered a live, aggressive travel- 
ling representative of high char- 
acter and address, to represent 
us in southern territories, Ar- 
kansas and East. 

We want a man who can dem- 
onstrate from recent records 
that he can sell a product on 
worth, rather than on price and 
terms, 

We want a man who is look- 
ing for a permanent position 
and be assured of increasing 
remuneration reflective of the 
results of his efforts. 

This position requires a real 
salesman, and to such a man we 
are prepared to offer the closest 
co-operation and products guar- 
anteed of highest quality. 

If you know you have that 
ability write us at once with full 
information, 

MORROW MILLING CO., 

Carthage, Mo, 
Millers of Wheat Products of 
Highest Possible Quality 





SALESMEN FOR WISCONSIN AND IOWA 
—Large interior Minnesota mill will soon 
have positions open for salesmen in Wis- 
consin and Iowa territory; men with sales 
ability who are not afraid to work will 
find our proposition attractive; men with 
flour experience preferred, but this is not 
entirely essential. Address 511, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A WELL ESTABLISHED KAN- 
sas City mill contemplates di- 
viding its eastern sales field and 
putting in a salesman particu- 
larly to cover bakery business in 
the East, with especial reference 
to the trade in Pennsylvania; 
only a very high class salesman 
with thorough knowledge of 
selling bakers considered, We 
want applications from men now 


employed but eager to better 
themselves. Address 862, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 


City, Mo, 





OUR MILL IS LOCATED IN 
the best wheat district of south- 
ern Kansas and has a good 
trade established in central and 
eastern states. It is our pur- 
pose to put more punch behind 
our trade in southern Ohio and 
West Virginia, and we wou'ld 
consider engaging a salesman 
acquainted with that trade; mill 
of 1,000 bbls capacity, with 
plenty of money and in good 
shape to do business. Address 
864, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





SALESMAN WANTED 
FOR SOUTHWEST 


Large Kansas mill would like to 
have applications from _ flour 
salesmen acquainted with all or 
any. part of this territory,— 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas; in position to arrange 
territory to give you place in 
trade you are familiar with. If 
you can show the right record 
we probably can afford to pay 
you more than you are now get- 
ting. Give full selling history 
and name all connections in 
your application. Address 869, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





SALESMAN WANTED 
FOR NEW YORK 


Must know the trade, both job- 
bers and bakers; mill of 2,000 
bbls capacity; fair trade estab- 
lished; job hunters and floaters 
need not apply; looking for a 
man who already has a job but 
is ambitious to do better. Ad- 
dress 858, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





CHEMIST WANTED—EXPERIENCED IN 
analytical work, experimental milling and 
baking in connection with hard and soft 
wheat flours and corn products; state age, 
previous employers and references in first 
letter, Lawrenceburg Roller Millis Co., 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 








ASSISTANT STATE 
SALESMAN WANTED 


Ohio state salesman for south- 
western mill has arranged with 
employers to give him an assist- 
ant; he does not want a re-sale 
man but a second in command 
helping him to cover the field. 
The place will pay $200 or $225 
a month, and if the man makes 
good the mill will gladly give 
him a territory of his own and 
every opportunity. Kindly do 
not write merely asking for par- 
ticulars, Tell about yourself. 
Address 867, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—PACKING AND LOADING 
foreman with experience; one who knows 
how to handle a crew of men to secure 
results, with uniform packing and careful 
loading; good wages and permanent posi- 
tion. Address 849, care Nerthwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(OONTINUED) 








OLD ESTABLISHED MINNESOTA MILL 
has a vacancy in eastern Pennsylvania for 
a high class salesman; liberal compensa- 
tion will be offered to the right man. Ad- 
dress, in confidence, 521, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WH HAVE SOME OPEN TERRITORY AND 
want one or two good salesmen; those 
applying must be able to sell flour and 
prove it by their past and present records; 
give references and full particulars in first 
letter; we are millers of quality flour. Ad- 
dress Cannon Valley Milling Co., 822 Pilour 
Exchange, Minneapolis. 








PROGRESSIVE CENTRAL 
Kansas mill strengthening sales 
organization solicits correspond- 
ence with high class salesman 
who is accustomed to good in- 
come based on earning power; 
choice of territory in southwest- 
ern and central states. Give 
full particulars in first letter. 
Address 854, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





A STRONG MILLING ORGANIZATION 
manufacturing quality flour wants high 
class, aggressive salesman for southern 
Illinois territory; excellent opening for the 
man who has ability and desire to build 
up large volume and make record for 
sales; give full details in first letter. Ad- 
dress 549, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Sales manager wanted for 800- 
bbl mill, favorably located for 
grinding either hard or soft 
wheats on a transit basis or ex- 
lake; must be a first class man, 
capable of taking entire charge 
of sales, developing practical 
sales plans and methods, and 
carrying them through to a 
successful completion. To such 
a man considerable freedom and 
scope in his work will be given; 
opportunity for advancement 
and acquiring an interest in the 
business, with remuneration in 
accord with his ability; the man 
must have initiative and ideas 
and not be merely a detail and 
routine man. Address Box 10, 
care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





MILL LOCATED ON NIAGARA FRON- 
tier, making high quality flour, wants four 
salesmen for New England; only experi- 
enced men living in New England, with 
ability to secure prices commensurate with 
quality, need apply; will pay salary, com- 
mission or salary and bonus; all replies 
confidential. Address ‘‘Quality,” 498, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN WANTED 
By large Kansas mill whose brands are well 
and favorably known, to cover eastern half 
Pennsylvania; must have a wide acquaint- 
ance with bakery trade; please give refer- 
ences in your reply; this is an exceptional 
opportunity for a live, energetic flour sales- 
man, Address 845, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALESMEN WANTED—WE HAVE OPEN- 
ings in our organization for several high 
class salesmen with records of actual per- 
formance in successfully selling flour to 
both large and small bakery trade in Chi- 
cago and near-by territory; producers with 
confidence in themselves will be given 
every opportunity for advancement; un- 
questionable references and bond required; 
straight salary or salary and commission; 
full particulars must be given in reply. 
Address “Bakery Salesmen,” The North- 
western Miller, 108 8S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BY EXPERIENCED MILL MAN, 10 YEARS 
as accountant, grain buyer and office man 
in large and small mills; prefer Southwest; 
references from former employers. Ad- 
dress 617, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in fair-sized mill; have milled in large 
mills, my last position being head miller 
in a 1,000-bbl mill; can furnish references. 
Address 493, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





AS SALESMAN OR SALES MANAGER FOR 
good Kansas mill; good acquaintance in 
Pennsylvania or New York states, also in 
the South; have had 21 years selling by 
carload. Herbert 8S. Field, Orleans Hotel, 
Albion, N. Y, 





A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE OF 20 
years in milling hard and soft wheats in 
mills of small and large capacities, and 
with a thorough knowledge of the chem- 
istry of wheat and cereal products is avail- 
able to a good mill on a strictly trial 
basis if desired. Address 536, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER—AM AT PRESENT 
employed but will make change on short 
notice; have held position as head miller 
in a 1,000-bb1 mill for the past five years, 
but will take smaller mill; kindly state 
the best wages you can pay for an all 
around mill man. Address 6523, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





BY EXPERIENCED MILL OFFICE MAN, 
as manager of medium sized mill, as- 
sistant manager or assistant sales man- 
ager of large mill; Nebraska or Kansas 
preferred; can furnish best of references 
as to ability and character; 14 years’ mill- 
ing and grain experience. Address 490, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A MILL MANAGER OF LARGE EXPERI- 
ence is open to take the management of 
a milling business together with invest- 
ment in same; the mill, if not a large one 
at present, must have facilities and room 
for extension in the future; a location east 
of Minneapolis preferred... Address 616, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLING SUPERINTENDENT WILL BE 
open for position by new crop; will con- 
sider mill of 600 bbls or larger; only up- 
to-date concern demanding high class re- 
sults need answer; can come for interview 
to Kansas while attending Association of 
Operative Millers’ convention; experience 
and energy. Address 631, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED AND COM- 
petent mill and sales manager, with suc- 
cessful record and large acquaintance with 
flour buyers in all parts of the United 
States, now employed, desires to make 
connection with high class southwestern 
milling concern beginning the first of June 
or July; satisfactory references and rea- 
sons for contemplated change. Address 
852, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


SALES MANAGER WITH RECORD OF 
success in developing large volume busi- 
ness on southwestern flour, sold on profit- 
able basis, for good reasons wishes to 
make change and wants to connect with 
Kansas hard wheat mill; advertiser has 
necessary experience, ability, personality, 
acquaintance with trade, and all other 
qualifications to make success with any 
good mill; willing to work first year for 
nominal salary, future remuneration gov- 
erned by results; age 35, married, avail- 
able within 60 days. Address 497, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








CEREAL CHEMIST—WANTED, MAN, COL- 
lege graduate and experienced, to buy half 
interest in established cereal laboratory; 
splendid opportunity for right man; write 
for information. Address 851, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—100-BBL MODERN FLOUR 
mill, fully equipped elevator in connec- 
tion, at Nebraska country point favorably 
located for trade and obtaining supplies 
from growers; crop prospects good, Ad- 
dress 518, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 300 BBLS 
or over; have had 18 years’ experience 
with both hard and soft wheat; can keep 
mill in good repair; western states pre- 
ferred. Address 555, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





BY MILLWRIGHT SEEKING PERMA- 
nent position; have been employed by 
large mill several years; also experienced 
with electrical equipment; good _ refer- 
ences. Address 846, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





BY PRACTICAL MILLER AND MILL- 
wright; guarantee perfect § satisfaction; 
mill must be large enough to pay fair 
salary; 28 years in milling; best of refer- 
ences; if your mill is not giving No. 1 
results, call on me. Address 548, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—CONNECTION WITH SOUTH- 
western mill not satisfactorily represented 
in Pennsylvania or eastern territory; there 
are few selling flour with broader experi- 
ence or more thorough knowledge of sell- 
ing end of milling business. Address 853, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 


FOR SALE—TO SETTLE AN ESTATE, 
have for sale two thirds interest in me- 
dium sized flour mill in southwestern hard 
wheat territory; in good repair and a go- 
ing business; plenty railroad facilities; 
established trade faking most of output; 
for further information address 525, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLS WANTED 








AN EXPERIENCED MILLER WISHES TO 
lease medium-sized flour mill for term of 
years with privilege of purchase; prefer 
waterpower in fair-sized town and good 
wheat country. Address 550, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


May 10, 1922 





WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products, Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a. per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Blidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Self-Rising Flour 


best made with 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 











° ° The only modern 
Riverside Code mitier's code in 
existence. 
Used exclusively by the leading ex- 
port millers of America. 
Per copy, $5.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 








’ Wired 
Russell’s Reports j¥ire4......1, 
Wheat Export—Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Jorn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 
Can we assist you? 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 








LEADING MILLS OF MICHIGAN 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable 
and responsible. No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


David Stott Flours 
Are Always Satisfactory 


We have excellent facilities for supplying 
the requirements of bakers and flour jobbers. 


Write for quotations. 
Samples will be sent you upon request. 


David Stott Flour Mills, Detroit, Michigan 


Milled: with Care: ‘fram 
Select: Fancy: Mi higan Hinler HV heat 





Buy Mixed Cars 


Ameo Spring Wheat Flour 
U ZIT Blended Flour 
Lotus Soft Wheat Flour 
White Wheat Graham 
Rommell Rye Flour 
Kiln-dried Granulated Meal 
Amco Scratch Grain 

Ameo Chick Feeds 

Amco Poultry Mash 

Bran Mixed Feed, Middlings 
Pure Corn and Oats Chop 
Corn, Oats, Buckwheat, Barley 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


MONROE, MICHIGAN 








MICHIGAN FLOUR 


Pure and Self-Rising 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


J. F. Eesley Milling Co. 
Plainwell, Mich. 


The Huron Milling Co. *absi Bee" 


SHORT Fil] Fao) NYA QUAY WHITE 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
a quality Peculiar to This Section. 








Commercial Milling Co. 


DETROIT 
MICHIGAN 


Winter and Spring Flours 
Kiln-Dried Corn Meal 
Self-Rising Buckwheat 


Rye Flour, Feeds Mixed Carloads 


HEYWOOD MILLING CO. 


Successor to Eldred Mill Company 
Manufacturers of PURITAN 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour and 
WHOLESOME Self-Rising. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 








JOHN C. LIKEN & CO. 


Millers of Choice Michigan Winter Wheat 
Flour, also Liken’s Best Self-Rising Flour 


Write for samples and prices. 
SEBEWAING, MICH. 
Millfeed—Grain—Michigan Pea Beans—Hay 


Fennville Milling Company 
‘Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


and 
Self Rising Flour 
FENNVILLE, MICHIGAN 











MISCELLANEOUS 








SEWING MACHINE WANTED—SOUTH- 
western mill is in the market for Union 
Special sewing machine; must be in excel- 
lent condition and reasonably priced. Ad- 
dress 848, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





The A. H. Randall Mill Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
Soft eat Flour 
New Up-to-date Mill Just Completed 
Open for a few additional connections 
TEKONSHA, MICH. 








Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“New Perfection” Flour 
“First Prize’’ Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 























